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BOOK  V. 

^Trade  of  Denmark^  Ofend^  Sweden,  Pruffia,  Spain, 
and  Rujfia,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Some  important 
inquiries  concerning  the  connections  of  Europe  with 
India. 


he  mofl:  powerful  nations,  as  well  as  the 
^ largeft  rivers,  have  been  infignificant  in 
their  origin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce one  fingle  inftance  of  a nation,  fince  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  has  either  extended 
or  enriched  itfelf,  during  a long  interval  of  tran- 
quillity, by  the  progrefs  of  induftry  alone,  or  by 
the  mere  refources  of  it’s  population.  Nature, 
which  makes  vultures  and  doves,  creates  alfo  that 
ferocious  band,  that  is  one  day  to  rufh  upon  the^ 
peaceful  fociety  which  has  been  formed  in  it’s 
neighbourhood,  or  which  it  may  meet  with  in 
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history  of  settlements  and  trade 

It  s wandering  incurfions.  The  purity  of  blood 
among  nations,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
lion,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  blood  among  fami- 
lies, cannot  be  more  than  temporary,  unlefs 
kept  up  by  whimfical  or  religious  inftitutions. 
A mixture  is  the  neceflary  refult  of  an  infinite 
number  of  caufes  ; and  from  this  mixture  a race 
univerlally  fprings  up,  which  is  either  improved 
or  degenerated,  according  as  the  charafter 
and  manners  of  the  conqueror  have  adapted 
themfelves  to  the  charafter  and  manners  of  the 
conquered  j or  as  the  charafler  and  manners  of 
the  conquered  people  have  given  way  to  thofe 
of  the  conqueror.  Among  the  various  caufes 
which  fooneft  bring  about  this  intermixture,  that 
which  prefents  itfelf  as  the  primary  and  principal 
one,  is  emigration  j more  or  lefs  excited  by  the 
barrennefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  difagreeablenefs  of 
the  refidence.  If  the  eagle  were  to  find  an  eafy 
fubfiftence  among  the  defert  rocks  that  have  been 
witnefs  to  his  birth,  his  rapid  flight  would  never 
have  carried  him,  with  his  bill  half  open,  and  his 
claws  extended,  againfl;  the  innocent  cattle  that 
feed  at  the  foot  of  his  craggy  afylum  But  what 
does  this  ravenous  and  warlike  bird  do,  after  he 
has  feized  his  prey?  He  repairs  anew  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  rock,  from  whence  he  only  defeends 
when  he  is.  again  folicited  by  want.  It  is  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  favage  treats  his  civilized 
neighbour  ; and  his  plunder  would  be  perpetual, 
if  nature  had  not  placed  between  the  inhabitant 
of  one  region  and  that  of  another,  between  the 
man  of  the  mountain,  and  the  man  who  dwells, 
4 in 
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in  the  valley  or  among  the  fens,  the  fame  barrier 
that  feparatcs  the  different  fpecies  of  animals. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that,  in  the  earliefi: 
times,  a people  called  the  Cimbri  pofTelTed,  at 
the  extremity  of  Germania,  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
fonefüs,  now  know’n  by  the  name  of  Holftein, 
Slefwic,  and  Jutland  ; and  that  the  Teutones  lived 
in  the  adjacent  iflands.  Whether  thefe  people  had, 
or  had  not,  a common  origin,  it  is  certain,  that 
they  came  out  of  their  forefts,  or  out  of  their 
marfhes,  in  a collective  body,  and  as  one  nation, 
and  penetrated  among  the  Gauls,  in  quell:  of 
plunder,  glory,  and  a milder  climate.  They 
were  even  preparing  to  crofs  the  Alps,  when 
Rome  judged  it  neceffary  to  Item  a torrent  which. 
Carried  all  before  it.  Thofe  barbarians  triumphed 
over  all  the  generals  that  proud  republic  fent  to 
oppofe  them,  till  the  memorable  æra  when  they 
Were  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 

Their  country,  which  became  almofl:  a defert 
after  that  terrible  cataftrophe,  was  peopled  again 
by  the  Scythiarls,  whoj  being  driven  by  Pompey 
out  of  that  vaft  fpace  between  the  Huxine  and  the 
Gafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft 
of  Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  found 
in  their  way.  They  conquered  Ruffia,  Saxony, 
Weftphalia,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  the 
countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pretended  that  Wodin,  their  leader,  traverfed 
fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a view  to  ftimulate  the  people  againft 
the  formidable,  odious,  and  tyrannical  power  of 
the  Romans.  That  fpirit  of  animofity,  which  he 
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had  excited  in  the  north,  operated  fecretly  with 
fo  much  force  after  his  death,  that  in  a few  cen- 
turies all  nations  agreed  to  turn  their  arms  againfl; 

O O 

that  empire,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  liberty  j 
and,  after  having  fhaken  it  by  repeated  attacks, 
were  at  length  fuccefsful  enough  totally  to  fub- 
vert  it. 

Denmark  and  Norway  remained  without  in- 
habitants after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  By 
infenfible  degrees  they  recovered  their  former 
flate,  and  began  to  be  of  fome  confequence  again 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Their  valour  now  exerted  itfelf,  not  on  land,  but 
on  the  ocean.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  two 
feas,  they  commenced  pirates,  which  is  always 
the  firft  Hep  towards  navigation  in  uncivilized 
nations. 

They  firft  made  trial  of  their  ftrength  againft 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  feized  the  fev;  mer- 
chant fhips  they  found  failing  up  and  down  the 
Baltic.  Emboldened  by  thefe  fuccefles,  they  were 
enabled  to  plan  more  confiderable  undertakings. 
They  infefted  the  feas  and  coafts  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,, England,  Flanders,  France,  and  even  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  They  frequently  pe- 
netrated into  the  inland  parts  of  thofe  extenfive 
countries,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  conqueftof 
Normandy  and  England.  Notwithftanding  the 
confufion  that  reigns  in  the  annals  of  thofe  bar- 
barous times,  we  may  ftill  trace  fome  of  the  caufes 
of  fo  many  extraordinary  events. 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had 
originally  a ftrong  propenfity  to  piracy,  which  has 

always 
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always  been  obferved  in  people  bordering  upon 
the  lea,  when  they  are  not  reftrained  by  civilization 
and  good  Jaws.  Cuftom  muft  necelTarily  have 
made  the  ocean  familiar  to  them,  and  inured  them 
to  it’s  ftorms.  Having  no  agriculture,  breeding 
but  few  cattle,  and  finding  but  a fcanty  refource 
from  the  chace,  in  a country  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow,  they  could  have  no  ftrong  attachment  to 
their  native  land.  The  facility  with  v/hich  they 
built  their  fliips,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
rafts  coarfely  put  together  for  the  purpofe  of  fail- 
ing along  the  coafls,  enabled  them  to  go  to  all 
parts,  to  land  their  forces,  to  plunder,  and  to 
reimbark.  Piracy  was  to  them,  what  it  had  been 
,to  the  firfl  heroes  of  Greece,  the  road  to  glory 
and  fortune;  an  honourable  profeflion,  which 
•ccnfrfted  in  a contempt  of  all  danger.  This  idea 
infpired  them  with  invincible  courage  in  their 
expeditions,  fometimes  carried  on  under  the  joint 
command  of  difièrent  chiefs,  and  fometimes  di- 
vided into  as  many  armaments  as  nations.  Thefe 
fuelden  attacks,  made  in  a variety  of  places  at  the 
fame  time,  left  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coafls,  which  were  but  ill  defended,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  under  a bad  government, 
the  dreadful  alternative  either  of  being  malTacred, 
or  giving  up  all  their  property  to  redeem  their 
lives. 

This  propenfity  to  plunder  was  a natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  favage  life  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  and  of  the  rough  and  military^  edu- 
cation they  received  ; but  it  was  more  particu- 
larly the  chedt  of  the  religion  of  Wodin.  That 
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viftorious  impoftor  improved,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
nations  by  hi$  fanguinary  tenets.  He  ordered 
that  all  the  implements  of  war,  fuch  as  fwords, 
axes,  and  lances,  lliould  be  deified,  The  mod 
facred  engagements  were  confirmed  by  thefe  In- 
druments  which  they  fo  highly  valued.  A lance 
fet  up  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  was  the  fignal  for 
prayer  and  facrifice.  Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death 
was  ranked  among  the  immortal  gods,  and  was 
the  firfl  deity  of  thofe  horrid  regions,  where  the 
rocks  and  woods  were  flained  and  confecrated 
with  human  blood.  His  followers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  god  of  armies, 
the  father  of  (laughter,  the  deftroyer  of  mankind^ 
the  promoter  of  difeord.  The  warriors,  when 
they  went  to  battle,  made  a vow  to  fend  him  a 
certain  number  of  fouls,  which  they  devoted  to 
him.  Thefe  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin.  It 
was  the  general  belief,  that  he  appeared  in  every 
battle,  either  to  proteft  thofe  who  fought  va- 
liantly', or  to  mark  out  the  happy  vidims  he  re- 
ferved  for  himfelf;  that  thefe  followed  him  to 
the  regions  of  blifs,  which  were  open  to  none 
but  warriors.  The  people  ran  to  death,  and  to 
martyrdom,  to  obtain  this  reward.  This  belief 
increafed  their  natural  propenfity  to  war,  till  it 
grew  to  enthufiafm,  and  to  a religious  thiril  for 
blood. 

Christianity  overthrew  all  the  ideas  refult- 
ing  from  fuch  a fyftem.  It’s  miffionaries  endea- 
voured to  bring  their  profelytes  to  a fedenrary  life, 
that  they  might  be  fit  to  receive  their  infirucr- 
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tions.  They  gave  them  a dirgufl;  for  their  roving  ^ ^ 

life,  by  fuggefting  to  them  other  means  of  fub-  ' — — » 
fiftence.  They  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  infpire 
them  with  a love  of  agriculture,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  of  fifhing.  The  great  plenty  of  herrings, 
which  then  came  in  ihoals  to  their  coafts,  afforded 
them  an  eafy  means  of  procuring  food.  When 
they  had  let  apart  a fufficient  quantity  of  thefc 
fifli  for  their  o\l;n  ufe,  in  order  to  preferve  it, 
they  bartered  the  remainder  for  fait.  » This  inter- 
courfe  was  encouraged  at  it’s  rife  by  one  common 
faith,  nevv  profpcdls,  mutual  wants,  and  great 
fecurity.  Such  a total  revolution  enlued,  that,  lince 
the  converfion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  not 
a Tingle  inflance  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory  of  their 
expeditions  and  depredations. 

The  new  fpirit,  which  Teemed  to  animate  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  could  not  Tail  of  extending 
their  communication  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the 
afcendant  which  the  HanTe  towns  had  acquired. 

Even  when  that  great  and  Tingular  confederacy 
fell  into  decay,  Hamburgh  ftill  maintained  the 
Tuperiority  it  had  obtained  over  all  the  fubjedls  of 
the  Danilli  dominions.  They  were  beginning  to 
break  the  bands  that  had  Tubjeded  them  to  this 
kind  of  monopoly,  when  they  were  induced  to 
undertake  the  navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  an 
incident  that  delerves  to  be  noticed. 

A Dutch  fador,  named  BoTchower,  being  Tent  Denmark 
by  his  nation  to  conclude  a treaty  of  commerce  carry  on  a 
with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  jnd.a. 
with  that  monarch,  that  he  became  chief  of  his 
' B 4 council. 
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B K council,  his  admiral,  and  was  created  prince  of 
w— V — ' Mingone.  Bofchower,  intoxicated  with  thefe 
honours,  haltened  to  Europe,  to  make  a parade 
of  them  before  his  countrymen.  He  took  great 
offence  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  thofe  republi- 
cans received  the  titled  flave  of  an  Afiatic  court  ; 
and  was  fo  highly  provoked  at  it,  that  he  went 
over  to  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and 
offered  him  his  fervices,  and  the  intereft  he  had 
at  Ceylon.  His  propofals  were  accepted.  He 
failed  in  1618,  with  fix  fhips,  three  of  which 
belonged  to  the  governm.enc,  and  three  to  the 
Company  that  had  aflTociated  themfelves  to  carry 
on  a trade  to  India.  His  death,  which  happened 
in  their  paffage,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  they  had 
conceived.  The  Danes  met  with  a very  bad  re- 
ception at  Ceylon  -,  and  their  chief,  Ové  Giedde 
de  Tommerup,  faw  no  other  refource  than  to 
carry  them  to  Tanjour,  a part  of  the  continent 
neareft  to  that  ifland. 

T.  ANjouR  is  a fmall  ftate,  which  is  but  a hun- 
dred miles  in  it  s greateft  length,  and  eighty  in 
it’s  greateft  breadth.  It  is  of  all  that  coaft  the 
province  that  bears  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice. 
This  natural  wealth,  added  to  a variety  of  ufefui 
manufadures,  and  a great  plenty  of  roots  for 
dy  ing,  makes  the  public  revenue  amount  to  near 
five  millions  of  livres*.  It’s  fertility  is  owen  to 
it  s being  watered  by  the  Caveri,  a river  which 
comes  down  from  the  mountains  of  Gate.  At 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  head,  it 
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divides  into  two  ftreams.  At  the  entrance  of 
Tanjour,  the  eaftern  branch  takes  the  name  of 
Coleroon.  The  other  retains  the  name  of  Caveri, 
and  fubdivides  again  into  four  branches,  which 
all  flow  within  the  kingdom,  and  preferve  it  from 
that  terrible  drought  which  burns  up  the  reft  of 
Coromandel  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

This  happy  fituation  made  the  Danes  wifli  to 
form  a fettlement  in  Tanjour.  Their  propofals 
met  with  a favourable  reception.  They  obtained 
a fruitful  and  populous  territory;  on  which  they 
built  Tranquebar,  and  afterwards  the  fortrefs  of 
Dannebourg,  fufiicient  for  the  defence  both  of 
the  road  and  the  town.  On  their  part,  they  en- 
gaged to  pay  an  annual  homage  of  two  thou- 
fand  pagodas,  or  fixteen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
livres*  which  is  continued  to  this  time. 

Circumstances  were  favourable  for  eftablilh- 
ing  a large  commerce.  The  Portugufe,  who 
groaned  under  the  opprefllon  of  a foreign  yoke, 
made  only  feeble  efforts  to  preferve  their  pof- 
feffions  ; the  Spaniards  fent  no  fhips  but  to  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  iflands  ; and  the  Dutch 
were  folely  intent  upon  engrofllng  the  fpice  trade. 
The  Ensilifh  felt  the  effefts  of  the  difturbances 
their  country  laboured  under,  even  in  India.  All 
thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new  rival  without 
regret,  but  none  oppofed  it. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  Danes,  who  began 
with  a capital  of  no  more  than  853,263  livres  f, 
carried  on  rather  a confiderable  trade  in  all  parts 
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of  India.  Unfortunately  the  Dutch  Company  ac- 
quired fuch  a fuperiority,  as  to  exclude  them 
from  the  markets  where  they  had  traded  moft  ad- 
vantageoufly  j and,  by  a ftill  greater  misfortune, 
the  difTentions,  that  rent  the  north  of  Europe, 
would  not  permit  the  mother-country  to  attend 
to  fuch  remote  concerns  as  thofe  of  this  fettle- 
ment.  The  Danes  at  Tranquebar  infenfibly  fell 
into  contempt,  both  with  the  natives,  who  value 
men  only  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and  with 
the  rival  nations,  whofe  competition  they  could 
not  fuftain.  They  were  difcouraged  by  this  infe- 
riority ; and  the  Company  gave  up  it’s  charter, 
and  made  over  it’s  fettlements  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  an  indemnification  for  the  fuips  it  had 
advanced, 

A NEW  Company  was  formed  in  1670  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  Chrifliern  V.  gave 
them,  in  fliips  and  other  efFeéts,  to  the  value  of 
thiee  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  livres,  ten  fous  * ; and  the  adven- 
turers advanced  feven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  livres -j-.  This  fécond  un- 
dertaking, which  was  entered  upon  without  a 
fufficient  fund,  proved  ftill  more  unfuccefsful 
than  the  firft.  A.fter  a few  voyages,  the  facftory 
of  Tranquebar  was  left  to  itfelf.  Their  fmall 
territory,  and  two  velTels  that  they  freighted  for 
the  merchants  of  that  country,  were  the  only 
means  they  had  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  and  their 
garrifon.  Thefe  refuurccs  fjmetimes  failed  thems 

t 
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and,  to  fave  themfelves  from  the  effefts  of  famine,  ^ 
they  were  reduced  to  mortagage  three  of  the  four 
baftions  that  confticuted  their  fortrefs.  They 
were  fcarce  able  to  fit  out  a ihip  for  Europe  once 
in  three  years  with  a very  moderate  cargo. 

Pity  feemed  to  be  the  only  fentiment  that  fo 
defperate  a ficuation  could  infpire.  But  the  ever 
watchful  jealoLify  and  fufpicious  avarice  of  other 
nations,  ftirred  up  an  odious  war  againft  the 
Danes.  The  Raja  of  Tanjour,  who  had  .frequent- 
ly intercepted  their  communication  with  his  ter- 
ritory, attacked  them  in  1689,  in  the  very  town 
of  Tranquebar,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Dutch. 
That  prince  had  nearly  taken  the  place  after  a fix 
months  fiege,  when  it  was  fuccoured  and  faved 
by  the  Englilh,  This  event  neither  was,  nor 
could  be,  attended  with  any  important  confe- 
quences.  The  Danifli  Company  declined  daily, 
and  was  at  length  annihilated  in  1730,  but  not 
till  after  it  had  become  bankrupt. 

Two  years  after  this,  a new  Company  was 
formed.  The  favours  that  were  heaped  upon  it, 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on  a free  and  advantageous 
trade,  plainly  fiievy  of  what  importance  this  com- 
merce appeared  to  the  government.  The  charter 
of  the  Company  was  fettled  for  forty  years.  What- 
ever belonged  to  the  fitting  out  of  their  Ihips  was 
exempted  from  all  duties.  The  workmen  they 
employed,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were 
not  tied  down  to  the  regulations  of  particular 
companies,  which  were  a reftraint  upon  induftry 
* in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, They  were  not  obliged  to  ufe  flampt  pa- 
per 
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per  in  their  tranfaflions.  They  had  an  abfolute 
juriidi<flion  over  the  perfons  they  employed,  ani 
the  lentences  pafled  by  the  directors  were  not 
liable  to  be  reverlcd,  unlefs  the  punilliment  were 
capital.  To  remove  even  the  appearance  of  con- 
traint, the  foveieign  renounced  the  right  he  had 
of  interfering  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs, 
as  being  chief  proprietor.  He  retained  no  in- 
fluence in  the  choice  of  officers,  whether  civil  or 
military,  and  only  referved  to  himfelf  a power  of 
confirming  the  office  of  governor  of  Tranquebar. 
He  even  bound  himfelf  to  ratify  all  political  con- 
ventions they  might  think  proper  to  make  with 
the  Afiatic  powers. 

In  return  for  fo  many  indulgences,  govern- 
ment only  required  one  per  cent,  upon  all  mer- 
' chandize  of  India  and  China  which  fhould  be  fent 
abroad,  and  two  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  all 
that  fliould  be  confumed  at  home. 

The  grant  containing  the  above  conditions  was 
no  fooner  confirmed,  than  it  became  neceflary  to 
find  adventurers.  This  was  a difficult  point  3 for 
the  trade  to  India  had  hitherto  proved  fo  unfuc- 
cclsful,  that  men  of  property  muft  have  been  to- 
tally averfe  from  engaging  their  fortunes  in  it.  A 
new  idea  was  fuggefted  to  alter  this  dilpoficion. 
The  flock  was  diflinguiffied  into  two  different 
kinds.  The  firft,  called  fixed,  was  that  in  which 
all  the  effects  the  old  Company  had  in  Europe 
and  Afia  were  deftined  to  be  vefled.  The  other 
flock  was  called  ’vnriahle,  becaufe  every  year  it 
was  regulated  by  the  number,  and  the  cargoes  of 
the  fhips  that  fliould  be  fitted  out.  Every  pro- 
prietor 
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prietor  might  chufe  whether  he  would  be  con- 
cerned in  rhefe  expeditions,  the  profits  of  which 
were  fettled  at  the  clofe  of  every  voyage.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  Company  became  perma- 
nent by  tlie  Jixed^  and  annual  by  the  variable 
flock. 

It  feemed  a difficult  matter  to  ftate  the  fliare 
of  expence  that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear. 
Every  thing  was  fettled  with  more  eafe  than  had 
been  expeded.  It  was  agreed  that  the  variable 
flock  fliould  only  pay  the  neceflary  expences  for 
the  purchafe,  the  fitting  out,  and  the  cargoes  of 
the  fliips.  All  other  charges  were  to  be  defrayed 
from  the^:v^^  flock,  which,  by  way  of  compenfa- 
tion,  was  to  take  up  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  India 
goods  which  ffioiild  be  fold  in  Europe*  and  five 
per  cent,  upon  all  that  ffiould  be  lent  out  from 
Tranquebar. 

The  capital  of  the  new  Company  amounted  to 
3,240,000  livres*,  divided  into  fixteen  hundred 
ffiares,  of  2,025  Avresf  each. 

With  thefe  funds,  which  were  always  in  cir- 
culation, the  proprietors,  during  the  forty  years 
of  their  charter,  fitted  out  eight  hundred  fhips. 
The  expence  of  thefe  veli'els  in  money  rofe  to 
^7^3333637  livres  10  IblsJ,  and  in  merchandife, 
to  10,580,094  livres  §,  which  in  the  whole  made 
97)9I3j73^  livres  10  folsjl.  The  returns  were 
fold  for  188,939,673  livres**.  Of  this  Denmark 
only  confumed  35,450,262  livres'ff  j therefore  the 
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B 0^0  K value  of  153,489,^11  livres  * of  it  was  exported. 

— w ' Let  us  make  a frefh  divifion,  and  we  fliall  find, 

that  the  annual  fales  have  amounted  to  thefumof 
4,723,491  livres  16  fols  f ; that  of  this,  the  coun- 
try has  only  confumed  annually  to  the  value  of 
886,250  livres  lofolsljl;  and  that  foreign  na- 
tions have  carried  off  to  the  amount  of  35837,235 
livres  lO  fols  §. 

The  dividends  wetè  very  irregular,  during  all 
the  time  that  the  charter  lafled.  They  would 
have  been  more  confiderable,  if  part  of  the  pro- 
fits had  not  been  conftantly  appropriated  to  the 
-extenfion  of  the  trade.  By  this  prudent  and  con- 
fiderate  conduct,  the  fortunate  proprietors  trebled 
their  capitals.  Their  flock  would  have  been  irf- 
creafed  with  the  additional  fum  of  2,000,000  of 
livres  II,  if  in  1754,  the  Danifh  miniffry  had  not 
prevailed  upon  the  direflors  to  eredl  a ftatue  to 
King  Frederic  V. 

When  I reflefl  upon  thefe  public  monuments 
confecrated  to 'a  fovereign  in  his  life  time,  his 
want  of  modefty  always  occurs  to  my  mind. 
When  a prince  orders  them  himfelf,  it  feems  as  if 
he  faid  to  his  people,  ‘ I am  a great  man  j I am  a 
' great  king.  It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  prefent 
' ' myfelf  every  day  to  your  view,  and  to  receive 

‘ the  fplendid  teftimony  of  your  admiration  and 

* affeftioni  But  here  is  my  image.  Get  round 
‘ it,  and  fatisfy  yourfelves.  When  I fhall  be 
‘ no  more,  you  will  conduct  your  child  to  the 
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' foot  of  my  fliatue,  and  you  will  fay  to  him:  book 
‘ Behold,  my  Ton,  and  confider  him  attentively.  ■ • 

' This  is  the  man  who  repulfed  the  enemies  of 

* the  ftate,  who  commanded  it’s, armies  in  per- 
' fon;  who  paid  the  debts  of  his  anceftorsj  who 
^ fertilized  our  fields  ; who  proteded  our  farmers} 

* who  laid  no  reftraint  upon  our  confciencej  who 
permitted  us  to  live  in  happinefs,  freedom, 

‘ and  opulence}  let  his  name  for  ever  be  blefl!’ 

What  infolent  vanity  is  this,  even  if  it  be  true! 

What  impudence  if  it  be  not!  But  how  few 
would  there  be  of  thefe  monuments,  had  they 
only  been  erefted  to  princes  who  deferved  them? 

If  all  the  others  were  taken  down,  how  few  would 
remain?  If  truth  had  dilated  the  infcriptions 
chat  are  placed  around  them,  what  fhould  we 
read?  To  Nero,  after  he  had  affhfilnated  his 
mother,  killed  his  wife,  flain  his  preceptor,  and 
« imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  mofl 
worthy  citizens.”  You  fhudder  with  horror. 

Alas!  vile  people,  why  am  I not  allowed  to  fub- 
ftitute  true  infcriptions  in  the  place  of  thofe  with 
which  you  have  decorated  the  monuments  of  your 
foyereigns.  You  would  not  read  of  the  fame 
crimes}  but  you  would  read  of  others,  and  you 
would  fhudder  again. 

Here  I would  write,  as  formerly,  upon  Pom- 
pey  s column  : To  Pompey,  after  he  had  maf- 
facred  three  millions  of  men.”  There  I would 
write  Bafe  mortals,  are  you  then  afraid  that 
your  mailers  Ihould  blufli  for  their  wickednefs? 

W^hen  you  pay  them  fuch  homage,  how  is  it 
poflible  they  fhould  think  that  you  are  unhappy  ? 

Plow 
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P <^o  K How  IhoLild  they  not  imagine  that  they  are  the 

w-J ! idols  of  your  hearts,  when,  by  your  acclamations, 

you  give  your  approbation  to  the  fervility  of  the 
courtiers. 

But  the  people  will  anfwer,  “ Thefe  monu- 
“ ments  are  not  erefted  by  us.  We  fhould  never 
“ have  thought  of  conferring  the  honour  of  a 
(tatue  on  a tyrant  who  kept  us  plunged  in  mi- 
fery,  and  to  whom  our  profound  filence,  when 
“ he  paffed  through  our  city  in  perfon,  fo  fre- 
“ quently  announced  the  indignation  we  felt. 
‘‘  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  we  fhould  have  been 
fo  mad,  after  he  had  exhaufted  us  nearly  of  all 
our  means  of  fubfiflence,  to  throw  away  the  few 
we  had  ftill  remanining  upon  a caft.” 
Monarchs,  if  ye  are  good,  ye  may  be  aflurcd 
of  the  ftatue  which  ye  raife  to  yourfelves.  The 
nation,  whofe  happinefs  you  have  created,  will 
grant  it  to  you  a century  after  your  death,  when 
your  actions  fhall  have  been  tried  at  the  tribunal  of 
hiftory.  If  ye  are  bad  and  vicious,  you  only  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  your  wickednefs  and  your  vices. 
The  fovereign,  who  is  pofTefled  of  any  degree  of 
dignity,  will  wait.  He  who  is  pofTefled  of  true 
greatnefs  of  foul,  would  perhaps  difdain  a fpecies'  of 
incenfe  indilcriminately  bellowed  in  all  ages  upon 
vice  and  virtue.  While  the  infeription  was  en- 
cravino;  round  his  ftatue,  to  the  most  high, 

MOST  worthy,  most  PUISSANT,  MOST  GLORIOUS, 
MOST  MAGNIFICENT  PRINCE,  &C.  he  WOuld  rC- 

collecl,  that  the  fame  titles  were  engraved  under 
the  ftatue  of  a Tiberius,  a Domitian,  or  a Cali- 
gula s and  he  would  exclaim  with  a worthy  Ro- 
man, 
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man,  " Spare  me  a homage  that  is  too  fufpicious.  ^ ^ 

Let  me  have  no  tainted  honours.  My  temple 
is  in  your  hearts.  There  it  is  that  my  image 
is  beautiful,  and  that  it  will  laft.” 

And,  indeed,  with  whatever  folidity  monu- 
ments may  be  conftrucled,  fooner  or  later  the 
hand  of  Time  ftrikes  and  overturns  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  edge  of  his  fcythe  is  blunted' 
againft  the  page  of  hiftory.  It  can  have  no  efFefl 
upon  the  heart,  or  upon  the  memory  of  man. 

His  veneration  is  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age  j 
and  fucceeding  centuries  are  perpetually  repeating 
it.  Proud  waters  of  the  Seine,  fwell  yourfelves 
if  ye^dare  : ye  may  fweep  away  our  bridges,  and 
even  the  ftatue  of  Henry:  but  his  name  will  re- 
main. It  is  before  the  image  of  this  great  king  that 
the  people,  imprelTed  with  tender  fentiments,  and 
the  ftranger,  flop.  If  the  other  monuments,  fo- 
vcreigns,  that  are  confecrated  to  you,  are  alfo 
vifited,  do  not  miftake  the  intention.  Men  do 
not  come  to  honour  your  perfons;  they  come 
to  admire  the  workmanfhip  of  the  art:  reo-ret- 
ting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fo  fublime  a talent 
which  Ihould  devote  itfelf  to  virtue,  fhould  be 
fo  meanly  proftituted  to  vice.  At  the  foot  of 
your  ftatue,  what  can  the  citizen  or  the  dranger 
think,  when  he  fees  himfelf  furrounded  by  a fet  of 
wretches  wliofe  afpecl  difcovers  their  mifery,  and 
whofe  plaintive  accents  folicic  a trifling  afllflrance 
Is  it  not,  as  if  they  faid  to  him  : behold,  and 

RELIEVE  THE  DISTRESS  WHICH  THIS  MAN  OF 
BRONZE  HAS  BROUGHT  UPON  US?  Erccft  flatues 
to  the  great  men  of  your  nation,  and  your’s  will 
be  looked  for  among  them.  But  in  countries 
VoL.III,  C fubmitted 
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ROOK  fubmitted  to  tyranny  there  is  but  one  man  and 
V.— V— ^ one  ftatue.  There,  the  bronze  fpeaks,  and  the 
marble  exclaims;  people,  learn  that  i aM 
ALL,  and  that  you  ARE  NOTHING.  Let  md 
be  excufed*for  this  digreffion.  The  fate  of  a 
v^riter  would  be  too  hard,  if  he  were  not  fome- 
times  allowed  to  give  way  to  the  fentiment  that 
oppreffes  him.  ' ^ 

Prefentnate  When  the  charter  of  the  Company  expired  on 
the  i2thof  April  1772,  a new  one  was  given 
them,  but  only  for  twenty  years.  Some  reftraints 
were  alfo  laid  upon  the  favours  they  had  before 
enjoyed. 

Excepting  the  trade  to  China,  which  fîill  con- 
tinues exclufive,,  the  Indian  feas  are  open  to  all 
the  citizens,  and  to  others  who  wilh  to  (hare  in- 
their  undertakings.  But  in  order  to  be  intitled 
to  this  liberty,  it  is  necelTary  to  employ  no  fliips 
but  what  are  built  in  one  of  the  ports  of  the  king- 
dom; to  embark  upon  each  veflel  to  the  value  of 
thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  livres  *,  at  leaft,« 
in  merchandife  of  the  national  manufadlure  ; to 
pay  to  the  Company  fixty-feven  livres  ten  fols  f 
per  lad,  or  two  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cargo 
upon  it’s  going  out,  and  eight  per  cent,  at  it's 
return.  Individuals  are  alio  allowed-  to  trade 
from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  by  paying  a 
duty  of  entrance  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  produc- 
tions of  Afia,  and  two  per  cent,  on  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, in  all  the  Danifli  lettlements.  If  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have 
made  thefe  arrangements  only  with  a view  of  en- 
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couraging  their  fadlories,  experience  muft  have  ® 
convinced  them  of  their  miftake. 

The  Company  was  formerly  exempt  from  the 
duties  fettled  upon  all  articles  employed  in  the 
building  and  victualling  of  Hiips.  They  have  been 
deprived  of  an  exemption  which  was  attended 
with  too  many  inconveniences.  They  receive, 
as  an  indemnity,  fixty-feven  livres  ten  fols  ^ per 
lad,  and  thirteen  livres  ten  fols  -j-  for  each  of  the 
perlons  compofing  the  crews  of  their  fliips.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  obliged  to  export  upon 
each  of  their  veiTels  difpatched  to  India  to  the  va- 
lue of  thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  livres  J of 
mercantile  articles  fabricated  in  the  kingdom; 
and  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  thoufand  livres  § 
upon  each  of  the  Ihips  dellined  for  China. 

The  cuftoms  fixed  for  the  produdlions  of  Afia 
which  were  confumed  in  Denmark,  or  fent  to 
other  parts,  and  which  were  formerly  different, 
are  at  prelent  equal.  They  all  of  them  pay  two 
per  cent,  without  any  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
deftination.  The  government  has  alfo  referved 
to  itfelf  the  privilege  of  being  the  arbiter  of  the 
cuftoms,  which  the  filks  and  coffees,  deftined  for 
the  date,  fliould  be  obliged  to  pay.  This  redric^ 
tion  is  intended  to  favour  the  intered  of  the 
American,  iflands,  and  of  the  national  manufac- 
tures. 

The  king  has  given  up  the  pradice  he  had  of 
placing  annually,  in  the  Company’s  trade, .the 
fum  of  about  one  hundred  thoufand  livres  (1  j from 
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BOOK  which  he  ufually  derived  a benefic  of  twenty  per 

) cent.  To  indemnify  him  for  this  facrifice,  when 

the  Company  fit  out  but  one  fhip,  they  will  add 
to  his  private  cheft  twenty-two  thoufand  five 
hundred  livres*  ; when  they  fend  two,  they  will 
pay  him  thirty-fix  thoufand  livres  and  forty- 
five  thoufand  livres  J when  they  difpatch  three,  or 
a greater  number. 

Under  the  former  adminiftration,  a proprietor 
of  one  fliare  was  intitled  to  vote  at  the  general 
meetings.  Three  (hares  carried  two  votes,  five 
fiiares  three,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
twelve  votes,  which  number  no  proprietor  could 
ever  go  beyond,  whatever  intereft  he  might  ha^e  in 
the  flocks  of  the  Company.  But  the  votes  of  abfen- 
tees  or  foreigners  were  admitted  upon  producing 
a power  of  attorney  from  them.  The  conle- 
quence  of  this  practice  was,  that  a few  merchants 
refiding  at  Copenhagen,  were  the  rulers  of  all  the 
deliberations.  This  evil  has  been  remedied,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  votes  any  one  proprietor 
may  have,  either  for  himfelf,  or  by  proxy,  to 
three. 

Such  are  die  new  views  which  diftinguifh  the 
late  charter  from  thofe  that  have  preceded  it. 
The  example  of  the  miniftry  has  influenced  the 
condu6t  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  alfo  made 
fome  remarkable  alterations  in  their  adminiftra- 
tion. 

The  diftindlion  eftabliflied  between  the  fixt 
and  the  variable  flock  reduced  the  Company  to  a 
precarious  (late,  fince  the  proprietors  were  at  li- 
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berty,  after  every  voyage,  to  withdraw  the  latter, 

which  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  the  operations.  To 
give  this  body  a more  folid  conftitution,  thefe 
two  ftocks  have  been  confounded.  Hereafter, 
the  proprietors  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  tO' 
claim  any  part  of  their  capital,  ’till  the  expiration 
of  their  charter.  Thofe  among  them,  who,  for 
any  polTible  reafon,  may  wifh  to  lelTen  the  rifque, 
will  be  obliged  to  fell  their  fhares,  as  it  is  the  con- 
llant  praflice  every  where  elfe. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  laft  charter,  the  Com- 
pany had  a capital  of  1 1,906,059  livres  *,  divided 
into  fixteen  hundred  fhares,  each  of  the  value  of 
about  7,425  livres  f.  The  price  of  the  fliare  was 
evidently  too  high  in  a country  where  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals  are  ihconfiderable.  This  in- 
convenience has  been  remedied,  by  dividing  each 
flaare  into  three  parts  ; fo  that  there  are  at  prefent 
four  thoufand  eight  hundred  fhares,  the  price  of 
which,  for  greater  fecurity,  has  been  only  rated 
in  the  books  at  2,250  livres  This  alteration 
muft  have  facilitated  the  purchafe  and  the  fale  of 
them,  by  increafing  the  circulation  and  the  value. 
The  project  of  raifing  the  Danifh  fettlemcnts 
in  India  to  a greater  degree  of  profperity  than 
they  had  hitherto  attained,  has  next  been  taken 
into  confideration.  In  order  to  elFedl:  this,  it  has 
been  regulated,  that  2,250,000  livres  §,  including 
their  ellimated  value  of  900,000  livres  [j,  Hiould 
conflantly  be  left  there.  The  profits  accruing 
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B K from  this  flock  are  to  remain  during  ten  years, 
y— ► and  to  be  applied  to  the  increafe  of  the  capital, 
and  no  dividends  are  to  be  made  of  them. 

’Till  thefe  latter  times,  the  fliips  fitted  out  in 
Europe  for  China,  ufed  always  fo  carry  with  them 
the  fadlors  who  v/ere  to  make  up  the  cargoes.  It 
has  judicioufly  been  imagined,  that  agents  re- 
iiding  among  thefe  celebrated  people,  would  enter 
more  into  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  ; and  would 
make  their  fales  and  purchafes  with  greater  faci- 
lity and  advantage.  In  this  view,  four  faftors 
have  been  fixed  at  Canton,  to  manage  there  the 
interefls  of  the  Company  that  has  chofen  them. 

The  Danes  had  formerly  a fmall  fetclement  on 
the  iflands  of  Nicobar.  The  expence  of  it  was 
trifling,  but  it  yielded  nothing}  and  therefore  has 
very  prudently  been  given  up. 

The  Company  had  contracted  the  habit  of 
granting,  upon  mortage,  a credit  of  feveral  years 
to  the  purchafers,  This  indulgence  frequently 
obliged  them  to  borrow  confiderable  fums  at 
Amflerdam,  or  at  Copenhagen.  A practice  un- 
know’n  to  the  rival  nations  has  been  violently 
oppofed.  It  would  have  been  dangerous,  per- 
has,  to  give  it  up  entirely}  but  it  has  been  re- 
ftrained  within  fuch  narrow  bounds,  that  it  can 
no  longer  create  miftrufl. 

To  thefe  principles  of  commerce,  much  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  that  were  followed  before,  the  Com- 
pany have  added  the  advantages  of  a direction 
better  regulated,  more  enlightened,  and  more 
clofely  fuperintended. 


Universal 
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Universal  confidence  has  been  the  refult  of  ® ^ 

thele  prudent  combinations.  Although  the  divi-  ' 

dend  has  rifen  no  higher  than  eight  per  cent,  in 
177J,  and  ten  percent,  in  1774  and  17 75? 
there  has  been  a profit  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
per  cent,  upon  the  fliares.  Their  price  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  ftill  higher,  if  the  inter- 
nal peace  of  the  fociety  had  not  of  late  been  fo 
fcandaloufly  difturbed. 

The  old  Company  confined  their  operations  to 
the  trade  of  China.  Among  all  thofe  they  had 
to  choofe,  this  was  the  one  in  which  they  had  the 
leaft  rifque  to  run,  and  the  greatefl  profit  to  ex- 
pedh.  Without  giving  up  this  fource  of  riches, 
other  means  of  acquiring  them,  which  had  been 
too  long  negledled,  have  been  purfued. 

The  coafl  of  Malabar,  it  is  true,  has  not  taken 
up  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Company.  For- 
merly, no  more  than  fixty  thoufand  weight  of 
pepper  were  annually  draw’n  from  Colefchey  and 
Calicut.  Thefe  purchafes  have  not  had  any  con- 
fiderable  increafe,  but  there  was  reafon  to  hope 
that  affairs  would  wear  a more  promifing  afpedt 
in  Bengal. 

The  Danes  had  but  juft  made  their  appearance 
in  the  Indies,  when  they  fixed  themfelves  at  Chin^ 
churat,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ganges,  Their 
miisfortunes  drove  them  from  this  opulent  region 
during  more  than  a century.  They  came  there 
a^ain  in  1755,  with  a defire  of  fixing  themfelves 
at  Bankibafar,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Offend 
Company.  Commercial  jealoufy,  which  is  be- 
come the  rpling  p^ftion  of  our  times,  fruftrated 
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^ their  defigns,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
^ fity  of  founding  Frederic-Nagor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  fadlory  coft  annually  22,500 
livres*  more  than  was  collefted  from  it’s  terri- 
tory and  the  cuftoms  ; and  this  expence,  though 
inconfiderable,  was  ftill  greater  than  the  tranfac- 
tions  would  bear.  The  care  that  was  taken,  after 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  to  fend  fome  money 
to  this’  too  much  neglefted  fettlement,  began  to 
give  it  fome  fhare  of  animation  -,  but  it  foon  fell 
again  to  nothing.  It’s  deftrudlion  is  owen  to  it’s 
having  been  placed  in  a Hate  of  ablolute  depend- 
ence upon  Tranquebar. 

This  firft  of  the  Danifli  colonies  has  an  excel- 
lent territory,  which,  though  only  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  had  formerly  a population  of 
thirty  thoufand  perfons.  There  were  even  ten 
thoufand  of  thefe  in  the  city  itfelf.  Rather  a 
greater  number  were  found  in  a large  village, 
filled  with  coarfe  manufaftures.  The  remainder 
were  ufefully  employed  in  fome  places  of  lefs  con- 
fequence.  Thefe,  with  three  hundred  workmen, 
fadors,  merchants,  or  foldiers,  were  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans fixed  in  the  fettlement.  It’s  revenue 
amounted  to  ioo,oco  livres  j-,  and  was  fufficient 
for  it’s  expences. 

In  procefs  of  time,  confufion  took  place  in  the 
colony,  which  yielded  lefs,  and  cofi:  twice  as 
much.  The  adventurers  went  away  ; the  manu- 
fadures  languifhed,  the  purchafes  were  diminifli- 
ed,  and  a very  fcanty  profit  only  was  obtained 
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upon  thofe  that  were  ordered  at  diftant  periods. 
Impoffible  as  it  was  to  make  any  advances  to  the 
workmen,  it  was  neceffary  to  pay  for  the  mer- 
chandize five-and-tv/enty  or  thirty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  if  the  cuftoms  of  the  country  had  been  com- 
plied with. 

Since  the  year  1772,  the  afpeft  of  Tranquebar 
has  been  changed.  A fmall  degree  of  liberty, 
fome  flock,  a better  adminiftration,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  territory,  combined  with  other  caufes, 
have  improved  it's  condition.  But  it  s defliny, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  fociety  which  regulates 
it,  will  never  be  brilliant. 

The  local  pofition  of  Denmark,  the  difpofition 
of  it’s  inhabitants,  the  degree  of  it’s  power  rela- 
tively confidered  ; every  circumftance,  in  a word, 
is  unfavourable  to  it’s  carrying  on  a great  trade 
with  India.  Are  it’s  provinces  fufficiently  rich  to 
furnifh  the  fums  neceffary  for  large  undertakings; 
or  will  foreigners  trufl  their  property  with  a fo- 
ciety, fubjeft  to  the  caprice,  and  expofed  to  the 
vexations  of  unlimited  authori.ty?  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a defpotic  government  to  diffolve  the 
ties  which  ought  to  unite  nations  ; and  when  once 
this  fpring  is  deftroyed,  it  can  never  be  reftored. 
It  is  mutual  confidence  which  draws  men  together, 
and  combines  their  interefls  -,  and  arbitrary  power 
is  incompatible  with  this  confidence,  becauie  it 
puts  an  end  to  all  fecurity. 

The  projecfl  formed  in  1728,  of  transferring 
from  Copenhagen  to  Altena  the  feat  of  the  Afia- 
tic  trade,  might  poffibly  be  a'tended  with  fome 
advantages  ; but  could  not  remove  any  of  the  ob- 
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^ flacles  we  have  been  mentioning.  We  may  there- 

->  fore  venture  to  affirm,  that  England  and  Holland 
were  guilty  of  a needlefs  adt  of  tyranny,  when  they 
oppofed  this  domeftic  plan  of  a free  and  inde- 
pendent power. 

Can  the  man  who  has  any  concern  for  man- 
kind, and  who  is  not  poireffed  of  the  narrow  foul  of 
a monk,  to  whom  the  circuit  of  his  cloiftered  prifon 
is  all,  and  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  is  nothing  ; can 
fuch  a one  conceive  any  thing  more  abfurd  and 
more  cruel  than  this  infamous  jealoufy  of  the 
great  powers  ; this  horrible  abufeof  their  ftrcngth, 
in  preventing  feeble  ftates  from  improving  their 
condition?  The  individual  who  fhould  think  of 
acfting  the  fame  part  in  the  midft  of  his  country, 
which  they  do  among  other  nations,  would  be 
looked  upon  a^  the  moft  ejtçcrable  of  fn  ale  factors. 
Engliffi,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Ger- 
mans, this  is  the  honeft  motive  for  which  you 
take  up  arms,  and  maffacre  each  other!  It  is  to 
determine  which  of  you  fhall  retain  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  tyranny,  ar^d  the  monopoly  of  pro- 
fperity.  I am  aware  that  you  colour  this  atro- 
cious project  with  the  pretence  of  providing  for 
your  own  fecurity  : but  how  can  you  be  credited, 
when  it  is  evident  that  you  fet  no  bounds  to  your 
ambition;  and  that  the  more  powerful  you  are, 
the  more  imperious  you  become?  You  are  not 
fatisfied  with  requiring  every  thing  çhat  it  is  your 
own  private  interçft  to  obtajn,  your  pride  fome- 
times  prompts  you  to  afk  what  it  would  be  ffiame- 
ful  to  grant.  You  do  not  confider  that  a people 
cannot  be  degraded  without  fatal  confequences*. 

Their 
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Their  honour  may  ly  dormant  for  a time;  but 
fooner  or  later  it  will  be  ruuzed,  and  they  will 
avenge  themfclves  : and  as  humiliation  is  the 
moft  offenfive  of  all  injuries,  fo  it  is  thaï  which  is 
moft  feverely  felt,  and  moft  cruelly  revenged. 

■ That  knowlege  of  trade  and  government,  and 
that  found  philofophy,  which  infenfibly  fpread 
over  all  Europe,  met  with  invincible  obftacles  in 
fome  monarchies.  Thefe  improvements  could 
not  reach  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  wholly, 
intent  upon  proje<5ls  of  war  and  aggrandizement, 
by  conquefts.  The  Englilh  and  Dutch,  whofe 
attention  was  engaged  in  preventing  France  from 
increafing  her  commerce,  her  fettlements,  and  her 
navy,  excited  enemies  againft  her  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  lavifhed  immenfe  fums  upon  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  were  employed  againft  France  : 
but,  at  the  peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown  re- 
ftored  more  riches  to  the  other  than  it  had  taken 
from  it  by  the  war. 

The  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which 
ought  to  be  formidable  from  the  extent  of  it’s  do- 
minions, is  confined  by  reafon  of  it’s  fituation; 
for  moft  of  it’s  provinces  are  diftant  from  the  fea. 
The  foil  of  the  country  yields  but  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  few  of  the  produflions  that  are 
fo  much  valued  by  other  nations.  It  affords  nei- 
their  oil,  filk,  nor  fine  wool,  which  are  in  fo 
much  repute.  This  ftate  had  no  pretenfions  to 
opulence,  and  knew  not  how  to  be  frugal.  With 
the  ufual  luxury  and  pomp  of  great  courts,  it  gave 
no  encouragement  to  induftry  and  manufadlures, 
which  might  have  fupplied  the  means  of  indul- 
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® ^ ging  that  expenfive  tafte.  The  contempt  which 

' , > it  has  always  Ihew’n  for  the  fciences,  prevented 

it’s  progrefs  in  every  thing.  Artifts  will  never 
be  eminent  in  any  country  where  they  are  not 
afhfted  by  men  of  learning.  Sciences  and  arts 
muft  both  languifh,  wherever  a freedom  of  think- 
ing is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  kept  her  vaft  domains  in 
a (late  of  poverty,  fuperftition,  and  a rude  kind 
of  luxury. 

Even  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  fo  cele- 
brated for  their  activity  and  induftry,'  retained 
nothing  of  their  ancient  fplendour.  The  traveller, 
who  went  to  Antwerp,  beheld  with  altonilhment 
the  ruins  of  a city  formerly  fo  flourifhing.  He 
compared  it’s  exchange  with  the  fuperb  edifices 
of  paganifm,  after  the  abolition  of  idolatry.  It 
prefented  the  fame  folitude,  the  fame  majefty. 
The  indigent  and  melancholy  citizens  were  ob- 
ferved  walking  about  it,  as  under  Conftantine,  the 
tattered  prieils  were  feen  roaming  around  their 
deferted  temples,  or  fitting  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tars where  the  hecatombs  had  been  facrificed,  and 
telling  the  people  their  fortunes  for  a fmall  piece 
of  copper.  Antwerp,  which  had  been,  for  two 
centuries,  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  north,  had  not 
now  a fingle  fhip  in  it’s  harbour.  BrufTels  and 
Louvain,  far  from  fupplying  other  nations  with 
their  clothing,  bought  their  own  of  the  Englifli. 
That  valuable  article,  the  herring-fifhery,  had 
paffed  from  Bruges  to  Holland.  Ghent,  Cour- 
tray,  and  fome  other  towns,  found  their  linen 

and 
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and  lace  manufadures  decreafe  daily.  Thofe 
provinces,  placed  between  the  three  moil  en- 
lightened and  moft  trading  nations  in  Europe, 
had  not  been  able,  with  all  their  natural  advan- 
tages, to  fupport  fo  powerful  a competition. 
After  ftriving  fome  time  againft  oppreflion, 
againft  impediments  multiplied  by  ignoiiance,  and 
againft  the  privileges  which  a rapacious,  neigh- 
bour extorted  from  the  continual  wants  of  go- 
vernment, they  were  totally  fallen  to  decay. 

Prince  Eugene,  as  great  in  a political,  as  he  was 
in  a military  capacity,  with  a mind  fuperior  to  every 
prejudice,  bad  been  long  in  fearch  of  the  means 
of  enriching  a power,  the  boundaries  of  which 
he  had  fo  greatly  enlarged  ; when  a propofal  was 
made  to  him  of  eftablifhing  an  India  Company  at 
Oftend.  The  firft  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  had 
very  extenfive  views.  They  pretended  that,  if 
this  undertaking  could  be  accomplilhed,  it  would 
excite  a fpirit  of  induftry  in  all  the  ftates  under 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; would 
fupply  that  power  with  a navy,  one  part  of  which 
would  be  in  the  Netherlands,  .and  the  other  at 
Fiume  and  Trieft;  would  refcue  it  from  the  kind 
of  dependence  it  was  ftill  under  for  the  fubfidies 
from  England  and  Holland;  and  render  it  for- 
midable to  the  coafts  of  Turkey,  and  even  to  the 
city  of  Conftantinople. 

The  able  minifter,  to-whom  this  was  addrefled, 
was  very  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  overtures  ; 
he  would  not,  however,  be  too  precipitate.  To 
accuftom  his  own  court  and  all  Europe  to  this  new 
eftablifhment,  he  ordered  that  two  fliips  fliould  be 
1 fent 
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^v?  ^ India  in  1717»  with  only  his  owrt 

i— V — > paflports.  Their  voyage  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
more  were  fent  out  the  following  years.  Every 
expedition  proved  fortunate;  and  in  1722  the 
council  of  Vienna  thought  it  was  necelfary  to  fe- 
cure  the  property  of  the  adventurers,  who  were 
moftly  Flemings,  by  the  moft  ample  charter 
that  ever  had  been  granted.  The  only  Ifipulation 
made,  was,  that  the  Company  Ihould  pay  to  go- 
^ vernment,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1724,  three 
per  cent,  upon  every  thing  exported  or  imported, 
and  after  that  period  fix  per  cent. 

The  rapacity  of  all  governments  is  inconceiv- 
able. Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  we  fliall  not  find  perhaps  one  fingle  in- 
N ftance,  in  which  the  tax  has  not  accompanied  the 

undertaking  j not  one  fovereign,  who  has  not 
been  defirous  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  part  of  the 
harvefl:  before  it  was  gathered  in,  without  per- 
ceiving that  thefe  premature  exadlions  were  the 
fureft  way  of  deftroying  it.  From  whence  docs 
this  kind  of  delirium  arife  ? Is  it  from  ignorance, 
or  from  poverty  ? Or  is  there  a fecret  feparation 
of  the  intereft  peculiar  to  government,  from  the 
general  intereft  of  the  ftate  ? 

However  this  may  be,  the  new  Company, 
which  had  a capital  of  fix  millions  of  florins,  or 
10,800,000  livres  *,  appeared  with  advantage  in 
all  the  markets  of  India.  They  made  two  fettle- 
mencs,  that  of  Coblom  between  Madras  and  Sa- 
drafpatnam,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  ; and 
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that  of  Bankibafar,  on  the  Ganges,  They  were  ^ ^ 

even  in  fearch  of  a place  where  their  fhips  might  v— ' 

touch  for  refrefhmentS',  arid  had  turned  their 
views  upon  Madagafcar  for  that  purpofe.  The 
Company  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  repofe 
an  intire  confidence  in  their  agents^  who  had 
Ihew’n  a degree  of  refolution  fufficicnt  to  fur* 
mount  every  obftacle  that  jealoufy  had  fhrow’n  in 
their  way  j arid  a lhare  of  underftanding,  which 
had  extricated  them  from  all  the  fnares  that  had 
been  laid  for  them.  This  confidence  was  (till 
increafed  by  the  richnefs  of  their  returns,  and  the 
value  of  their  lhares,  which  brought  in  fifteen 
per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  they  would 
have  been  difappointed,  had  not  their  projects 
been  oppofed  by  political  interefts.  To  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  reafons  of  this  policy,  we  muft 
trace  the  fubjecl  from  the  beginning. 

When  Ifabeila  had  fent  out  fhips  to  facilitate  Caufes  of 
the  difcovery  of  America,  and  which  proceeded  Uonïthr 
as  far  as  the  Philippine  iflands,  Europe  wasTunk 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  ignorance,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  prohibit  all  fubjefts  of  Spain,  who  were 
not  natives  of  Cafiile,  from  navigating  to  the  Eafl 
and  Weft  Indies.  That  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  had  not  recovered  it’s  liberty,  having  been 
ceded,  in  1598,  to  the  Infanta  Ifabeila,  on  her 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  new  fove- 
reigns  were  required  to  enter  into  a folemn  en- 
gagement, not  to  have  any  concern  in  this  trade. 

When  thefe  provinces  were  again  united  to  the 
monarchy  in  1638,  no  alteration  was  made  in  this 
odious  fiipukition.  The  Flemings,  juftly  oflended 

at 
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at  being  abridged  of  the  right,  which  all  people 
are  by  nature  intitled  to,  of  trading  wherever 
other  nations  are  not  legally  pofleffed  of  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege,  complained  loudly  of  this  im- 
pofition.  They  were  feconded  by  their  governor 
the  cardinal  Infant,  who  procured  the  permifllon 
to  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  a6t  to  ratify 
this  grant  was  not  yet  ilTued,  when  Portugal 
fhook  off  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  fo  long 
been  oppreffed.  The  fear  of  increafing  the  dif- 
content  of  the  Portuguefe,  whom  the  Spaniards 
wifhed  rather  to  foothe,  prevented  the  introduction 
of  a new  rival  to  the  Portuguefe  in  Afia,  and  pro- 
traded  the  conclufion  of  this  important  affair.  It 
was  not  yet  fettled,  when  it  was  refolved  at  Mun- 
fter,  in  1648,  that  the  fubjeCts  of  the  king  of 
Spain  fhould  never  extend  their  trade  in  India  be- 
yond what  it  was  at  that  period.  This  aCt 
ought  not  to  have  been  lefs  binding  to  the  em- 
peror than  it  was  to  the  court  of  Madrid  , fince  he 
poffeffes  the  Low  Countries  on  the  fame  terms, 
and  with  the  fame  reftriClions  they  were  fubjeCt 
to  when  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Such  were  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  effeCt  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  new  Company,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  gave  them  great  uneafinefs.  Thofe  two 
allies,  who  by  their  maritime  forces  could  have 
entirely  deftroyed  Oflend  and  it’s  trade,  were  de- 
fircus  of  avoiding  a difpute  with  a power  which 
they  themfclves  had  raifed,  and  which  they 
thought  they  flood  in  need  of  againfl  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  So  that,  though  they  were  deter- 
mined 
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rtilned  not  to  fufFer  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  go  to 
the  fource  of  their  riches^  they  contented  them- 
feives  with  making  remonftrances  on  the  violation 
of  the  moft  folemn  engagements.  They  were 
fcconded  by  France,  which  was  equally  interefted 
in  this  matter,  and  was  alfo  guarantee  of  the  vio- 
lated treaty. 

The  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  repre- 
fentations.  He  was  induced  to  perfift  in  his  un- 
dertaking by  the  obftinacy  of  his  ôwn  difpofition, 
by  the  ambitious  profpeets  that  had  been  fug- 
gelled  to  him,  and  by  the  great  privileges  and 
indulgences  granted  by  Spain  to  the  merchants 
refiding  in  his  dominions.  That  crown  then- 
entertained  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  heirefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  for  Don  Carlos,  and  thbughc 
no  concefllons  too  great  for  fuch  an  alliance.  The 
union  of  thofe  two  courts,  which  had  always  been 
confidered  as  irreconcileable,  alarmed  all  Europe. 
Every  nation  thought  itfelf  in  danger.  Number- 
Icfs  leagues  were  formed,  and  many  tréaties  con- 
cluded, to  endeavour  to  dilTolve  that  conneftiony 
which  was  thought  to  be  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  was.  All  thefe  attempts  were  ineffeclual, 
till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having  no  more 
treafures  to  lavilh-  upon  Germany,  were  con- 
vinced that  they  were  purfuing  a vifionary  in^ 
tereft.  Auftria  v/as  not  furprized  at  the  defection 
of  her  ally,  and  feemed  determined  to  aflert  her 
claims,  and  efpecially  her  commercial  interefls. 
Whether  the  rriaritime  powers  were  intimidated 
by  this  fteadinefs,  or  whether,  as  was  more"  j^fo- 
bably  the  cafe,  they  only  confulted  the  diélates 
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B 0^0  ic  Qf  found  policy,  they  determined  to  guarantee  the 
pragmatic  fandlion  in  1727.  The  court  of  Vienna 
acknowleged  this  important  fervice,  by  facr.ificing 
the  Ortend  Company. 

Though  the  public  a6ls  take  notice  only  of  a 
fufpenfipn  for  feven  years,  the  proprietors  plainly 
faw  that  their  ruin  was  determined  upon,  and  that 
this  flipulation  was  only  inferred  from  refpeft  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  They  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  court  of  London  and  the  ftates-general,  to 
fuppofe  they  would  have  fecured  the  indivifibility 
of  the  Auflrian  dominions  for  a mere  temporary 
advantage.  This  perfuanon  determined  them  to 
think  no  more  of  Ofte.nd,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
flock  fome  other  way.  They  made  feveral  fuc- 
ceflive  attempts  to  form  an  cllablifliment  at 
Hamburgh,  at  Tried,  andin  Tufeany  ; but  all 
their  endeavours  proved  abortive,  either  from 
, the  badnefs  of  the  fituation,  the  efforts  of  power- 

ful nations,  or  the  intrigues  of  politics.  Thofe 
were  the  moft  fuccelsful  who  turned  their  views 
towards  Sweden.  1 

The  ftudy  of  nations  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
interefting.  The  obferver  delights  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  ftroke  of  charadlei? 
that  diftinguifties  each  people,  and  to  feparate  it 
from  the  numerous  general  charadleriftics  that  ac- 
company it.  In  vain  has  this  diftinguifliing  mark 
taken  a tiniflure  from  events  : in  vain  "have  na-' 
tural  or  moral  caufes  altered  the  fliades  of  it.  A 
penetrating  eye  traces  it  through  all  thefe  dif- 
guifes,  and  perceives  it  notwithftanding  thefe 
variations.  1 he  more  extenfive  the  field  of  ob- 
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fervation  is,  the  greater  number  of  ages  it  prefents 
to  be  eftimated,  and  of  periods  to  inveftigate,  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  is  it  to  determine  the  pro« 
bJem.  Every  age,  and  every  period,  gives,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  it’s  own  equa- 
tion ; and  all  thefe  cannot  be  folved  without 
difcovering  the  truth,  which  was,  as  it  were, 
wrapped  up  in  them. 

But  the  dcfire  of  being  acquainted  with  à 
nation,  muft  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  part 
it  has  borne  upon  the  theatre  of  the  univerfe,  and 
to  the  influence  it  has  had  in  thofe  majeftic  or 
terrible  fcenes  that  have  agitated  the  globe.  The 
caufe  and  effeds  of  this  great  tumult  attract 
equally  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  of  the 
multitude  -,  and  it  is  feldom'  that  we  are  tired  of 
rcflefling  upon , them.  Are  the  Swedes  to  be 
ranked  among  the  people  who  have  acquired  a 
celebrated  name  ? This  is  a point  which  my  read- 
ers will  decide. 

Sweden  was  little  knovv’n  before  it’s  ferocious' 
inhabitants  had  concurred  with  the  other  barba-- 
rians  of  the  North  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  they  had  fpread  deftruflion  with 
the  violence  and  rapidity  of  a torrent,  they  re- 
turned to  their  former  obfcurity.  An  unculti- 
vated and  defert  region,  without  manners,  with- 
out policy,  and  without  form  of  government, 
could  fcarce  fix  the  attention  of  Europe,  which 
was  then  but  little  enlightened,  and,  which  made 
no  efforts  to  emerge  from  it’s  ignorance.  If  we 
may  believe  fome  old  chronicles,  of  doubtful 
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authority,  plunder  and  aflaffinations  were  very 
frequent.  Sonnetimes  one  finge  chief  ruled  over 
the  whole  country,  which  at  other  times  was 
divided  among  feveral  mafters.  Thefe  rivals, 
greedy  of  power,  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  ftiame- 
ful  or  moft  violent  methods  to  fupplant  each 
other  ; and  revolutions  were  perpetually  tak- 
ing place.  It  was  between  fathers  and  chil- 
dren that  thefe  wars  were  more  particularly  in- 
veterate. Chriftianity,  which  was  adopted  in 
this  country  at  the  end  of  the  eighth,  or  the  bq- 
ginning  of  the  nintii  century,  did  not  produce 
the  leaft  alteration  in  the  condition  of  thefe 
people.  The  fame  animofity,  the  fame  contefts, 
and  the  fame  calamities  were  ftill  experienced. 
This  dreadful  ftate  had  been  but  very  little  im- 
proved, when  fome  unfortunate  events  placed 
Sweden  under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes,  or  in  a 
kind  of  alliance  which  partook  of  flavery.  This 
Ihameful  bondage  was  diffolved  by  Guftavus 
Vafa,  who,  in  1521,  was  chofen  adminiftrator 
of  the  ftate,  and  two.  years  after,  it’s  monarch. 
The  empire  was  then  in  a ftate  of  anarchy. 
The  priefts  exercifed  the  principal  authority; 
and  the  treafury  received  annually  no  more  than 
twenty-four  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  although 
the  public  expences  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand, 

' The  new  king  fliewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the 
fituation  to.  which  he  was  raifed,  by  concentrating 
in  his  hands,  powers  that  were  diffufely  fcattered, 
by  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family, 
by  depriving  the  clergy  of  part  of  their  ufurpa- 
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tions,  by  fiibftituting  Lutheranifm  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  form  of  worfliip,  and  by  prudently  fettling 
the  nature  and  appropriation  of  the  taxes  : but 
this  fovereign,  having  carried  his  fyftem  of  re- 
formation too  far,  precipitated  his  fubjedts  into 
misfortunes,  which  might,  and  ought  to  have 
been  forefeen. 

Sweden,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it’s  pro- 
ductions, it’s  wants,  and  the  extent  of  it’s  coafts, 
feemed  deftined  for  navigation,  had  neverthelefs 
negleded  it,  fince  it’s  inhabitants  had  been  dif- 
gufted  of  piracy.  The  people  of  Lubeck  traded 
with  them  for  their  provifions  ; and  brought  them 
fait,  ftufFs,  and  all  the  foreign  merchandize  they 
confumed.  No  (hips  were  feen  in  their  roads  j nor 
were  there  any  magazines  in  their  towns,  which 
did  not  belong  to  that  republic. 

The  haughty  foul  of  Guftavus  could  not  brook 
this  dependence.  He  was  determined  to  break 
the  bands  that  cramped  the  indullry  of  his  fub- 
jedls;  but  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  meafures. 
He  fhut  his  harbours  againft  the  people  of  Lu- 
beck, before  he  had  built  any  fliips,  and  before 
he  had  got  any  merchants.  From  this  period 
there  was  fcarce  any  further  intercourfe  between 
his  fubjeéts  and  other  nations.  The  whole  king- 
dom fell  into  a date  of  languor,  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  form  any  adequate  idea.  Some 
Englifh  and  Dutch  Ihips,  which  appeared  there 
at  diftant  intervals,  had  but  imperfe(51:ly  remedied 
this  evil,  when  Guftavus  Adolphus  afccnded  the 
throne. 
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He  fignalized  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  by  fe- 
j veral  uleful  alterations.  Agriculture  was  encou- 
raged; the  mines  were  worked  with  greater  flcill  ; 
companies  were  formed  to  trade  to  Perfia  and 
the  Weft  Indies  ; the  foundations  of  a new  colony 
were  laid  on  the  coaft  of  North  America.  The 
Swedilh  flag  was  difplayed  In  all  the  European 
latitudes. 

. This  new  fpirit  was  of  fhort  duration.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  great  Guftavus  in  war,  turned  en- 
tirely the  genius  of  the  nation  to  arms.  All  men 
were  ftimulated  with  the  defire  of  rendering:  their 
names  illuftrious,  by  following  the  traces  of  this 
hero,  and  of  his  difciples.  The  hope  of  plun- 
der was  united  to  the  love  of  glory.  Every  man 
was  eager  to  conquer  the  enemy,  and  to  enrich 
himfelf  with  their  fpoils.  The  national  education 
was  entirely  military,  and  the  houfes  feemed  to 
be  converted  into  camps.  The  temples,  the 
Caftles,  and  even  the  fimpleft  dwelling  places 
were  adorned  with  numberlefs  trophies.  One  ge- 
neration of  foldiers  was  fucceeded  by  another  of  a 
fimdlar,  or  ftill  more  daring  nature.  This  enthu- 
fiafm  had  fpread  itfelf  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  as  among  the  higheft.  Labours  of  a fu- 
perior,  or  of  a meaner  kind  were  all  equally  de- 
fpifed  ; and  a Swede  thought  himfelf  born  only  to 
conquer,  and  to  regulate  the  deftinies  of  empires. 
This  martial  fury  had  been  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  under  Charles  XII.  but  it  was  extinsulfh- 
ed  after  the  tragical  death  of  that  extraordinary 
man, 
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The  Swedes  then  became  quite  another  people. 
The  cxhaufted  flate  of  the  kingdom  i the.  lofs  of 
former  conquefts  j the  elevation  of  Ruffia  ; every 
circumftance,  in  a word,  tended  to  difgufl;  the 
mod  confident  of  a fyftem,  which  it  was  no  longer 
pofTible  to  follow  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or 
even  without  the  rifque  of  completing  the  ruin  of 
an  edifice  already  fhaken  by  repeated  and  violent 
Ihocks.  Peace  was  the  wilk  botli  of  thofe  who 
had  grow’n  old  in  the  fervice  of  the  field,  and  of 
thofe  whofe  age  had  not  yet  called  them  to  bear 
arms.  The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  for  it’s 
liberty,  which  had  been  fucceffively  attacked  with 
precaution,  deftroyed  by  Charles  XI.  and  even 
the  fliadow  of  , which  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  v;ho  had  juft  defcended 
into  the  grave  without  ifliie.  All  the  orders  of 
the  ftate  were  afTembled  j and  without  abolifhing 
the  regal  title,  they  reflored  the  republican  form  of 
government,  and  even  gave  it  a greater  degree  of 
extenfion  than  it  had  had  before. 

This  great  revolution  was  not  preceded  by  any 
commotion,  nor  followed  by  any  difturbance.  All 
the  changes  were  made  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion. The  firft  attention  was  paid  to  the  moft 
neceftary  profefTions, , which  till  then  had  been 
unnoticed,  or  defpifed.  The  arts  of  convenience, 
or  elegance,  were  foon  introduced.  The  young 
nobility  travelled  into  every  part  of  Eairope 
where  they  might  gain  any  kind  of  knowlege. 
Thofe  citizens,  who  had  been  for  a long  time  ab- 
fent  from  their  country  while  it  remained  in  a 
.ftate  of  ruin  and  devaftation,  returned  and  brought 
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back  with  them  the  various  talents  they  had  ac- 
quired. Order,  political  œconomy,  and  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  government,  became  fubjedls 
of  inquiry.  Whatever  concerned  the  republic 
was  maturely  difcufled  in  the  general  alTemblies, 
and  freely  approved  or  cenfured  in  the  public 
writings.  Some  ufeful  publications  upon  the 
abftrufe  fciences  appeared,  which  were  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations.  A 
language,  hitherto  barbarous,  was  at  length  fixed 
to  fome  gramatical  rules,  and  acquired,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  a degree  of  precifion  and  elegance. 
■The  manners  and  morals  of  the  people  under- 
went ftill  more  neceflary  and  more  fortunate  al- 
terations. Politenefs,  affability,  and  a fpirit  of 
communication  fucceeded  to  that  fternnefs  of 
temper,  and  that  roughnefs  of  charadler,  which 
a continual  ftate  of  warfare  had  left  behind  it. 
Improvements  of  every  kind  were  adopted,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  came.  Fo- 
reigners, who  introduced  ..any  new  difcoveries, 
or  any  branch  of  ufeful  knG\ylege,  - met  with  en- 
couragement; and  it  was  at  this  favourable  junc- 
ture that,  the  agents  of  the  Offend  Company  made 
their  appearance. 

• A rich  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry 
Kpning,  approved  of  their  fchemes,  and  procured 
the  approbation  of  the  diet  in  1731.  An  India 
Company  was  eftabliflied,  wdth  an  exclufive  pri- 
-vilege,of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
.Ph^'Charter  was  only  for  fifteen  years.  It  was 
thought  that  this  would  be  the  belt  expedient, 
çither  to  afford  an  early  opportunity  of  redlifying 
t any 
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any  imperfedions  incident  to  new  undertakings, 
or  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  many  citizens  who 
warmly  oppofed  an  enterprize,  which  they 
thought  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  the  conftitution.  In  order,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  unite  the  advantages  of  a free  trade  with 
thole  of  a privileged  affociation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  flock  fhould  not  be  fixed,  and  that  each 
proprietor  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his 
own  at  the  end  of  every  voyage.  As  moft  of  the 
adventurers  were  foreigners,  chiefly  Flemings, 
it  was  thought  equitable  to  fecure  a profit  to  the 
nation,  by  obliging  them  to  pay  the  government 
fifteen  hundred  filver  dollars,  or  three  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  ninety  livres*  upon  the  cargo 
of  every  fliip. 

This  tax  did  not  prevent  the  Company  from 
fitting  out  five-and-twenty  fhips,  during  the  time 
that  their  charter  lafted.  Three  of  thefe  were 
fent  to  Bengal,  and  two-and-twenty  to  China. 
One  of  thefe  fhips  was  wrecked  with  it’s  whole 
cargo,  and  three  of  them  perifhed  without  any 
lading.  Notwithftanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the 
proprietors,  befide  their  capital,  received  eight 
hundred  feventeen  and  a half  per  cent,  which,  one 
year  with  another,  amounted  to  fifty-four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  a profit  infinitely  great,  though 
each  of  the  proprietors  was  obliged  to  make  and 
to  pay  his  own  infurances  out  of  it. 

In  1746  the  Company  obtained  a jiew  charter 
for  twenty  years.  They  difpatched  fucceffively 
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® °v?  ^ velTels  to  Surat,  and  thirty-three  to  Canton, 

^ one  of  which  was  wrecked  with  all  it’s  lading, 
near  the  place  of  it’s  deftination.  The  profits  of 
the  proprietors  arofe  to  eight  hundred  feventy- 
one-and  one  quarter  per  cent,  or  forty-three  per 
. cent,  every  year.  A remarkable  event  diftin- 
guifiied  this  charter  from  the  firft.  From  the 
year  1753,  the  proprietors  gave  up  the  liberty 
they  had  always  enjoyed,  of  withdrawing  their 
capital  at  pleafure,  and  refolved  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a permanent  body.  The  ftate  induced 
them  to  confent  to  this  new  arrangement,  by 
taking  no  more  than  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent, 
upon  all  the  mercantile  articles  that  fhould  be 
confumed  in  the  kingdom,  inftead  of  feventy-five 
thoufand  livres  * which  it  had  received  for  feven 
years  pafl:  upon  every  voyage.  This  facrifice  had 
been  made  with  a defign  to  enable  the  Swedilla 
. Company  to  fuftain  the  competition  of  that  which 
had  juft  been  eftablifhed  at  Embden:  but  the 
public  neceffities  occafioned  this  indulgence  to  be 
.retracfled  in  1765.  Perfidy  was  carried  fo  far, 
that  even  all  the  arrears  were  required  to  be  paid. 

In  1766,  the  monopoly  was  renewed  for  twen- 
ty years  more.  The  Company  lent  the  govern- 
ment 1,250,000  livrest  without  intereft,  and  twice 
that  fum  upon  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  loans  was  to  be  fuccelTively  paid  off 
by  retaining  the  93,750  livres  J,  which  the  Com- 
.pany  had  engaged  to  give  for,  every  flrip  they 
.fitted  outj  and.  the  fécond  was  to  be  returned 
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at  four  ftipulated  periods.  Befdre  the  firfb  of  ® 
January  1778,  one-and-twenty  veflels  had  been  ' — -v— 
fent  off,  all  for  China;  four  of  which  were  ftill 
expeded.  The  feventeen  that  had  returned,  had 
brousht  back  with  them  twenty-two  millions  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  tea,  and  fome 
-Other  articles  of  much  lefs  importance.  It  can- 
not be  precilely  afcertained  what  profits  have 
accrued  from  thefe  expeditions  ; but  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  they  were  confiderable,  fince  the 
fliares  have  gained  as  far  as  two-and-forty  per 
cent.  It  is  however  generally  know’n,  that  the 
dividend  was  twelve  percent,  in  1770,  and -that 
it  has  been  fix  per  cent,  all  the  other  years,  and 
that  the  Company  is  charged  with  the  infurances 
fince  1753. 

The  Comp'any  have  fixed  the  feat  of  their 
affairs  at  Gottenburg,  the  pofition  of  which  af- 
forded conveniences  for  the  fitting  out  of  fiiips, 
and  for  the  fale  of  goods,  which  were  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  A 
preference  fo  ufeful  has  confiderably  increafed 
activity  in  it’s  road,  and  the  cultivation  of  it’s 
territory. 

At  the  origin  of  the  Company,  their  ftock  va- 
ried from  one  voyage  to  another.  It  was  faid  to 
be  rated  at  fix  millions*  in  1753,  and  at  five  f 
only  at  the  laft  convention.  The  beft  informed 
perfons  know  nothing  upon  this  important  point 
except  from  mere  conjecture  ; for  the  matter  was 
never  laid  before  the  public.  ‘ As  the  Swedes 
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^ had  at  firfl;  much  lefs  concern  in  this  flock  than 
they  have  had  fince,  the  government  have  thought 
proper  to  envelope  it  in  myftery.  In  order  to 
effefb  this,  it  was  enabled,  that  any  direftor  who 
Ihould  divulge  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  or 
the  fums  they  had  fubfcribed,  fhould  be  fufpend- 
ed,  or  even  depofed,  and  Ihould  forfeit  for  ever 
all  the  money  he  had  ventured  in  this  under- 
taking. This  fpirit  of  myftery,  inconceivable  in 
a free  country,  continued  five-and-thirty  years. 
Twelve  of  the  proprietors  were  indeed  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  the  dire(5lors  every  four  years  : 
but  thefe  examiners  were  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tion. Since  the  year  1767,  the  proprietors  them- 
felves  are  the  perfons  who  choofe  thefe  commif- 
faries,  and  who  receive  their  reports  at  a general 
meeting.  This  new  arrangement  will  certainly 
have  diminilhed  corruption.  Secrecy  in  politics, 
is  like  lying;  it  may  preferve  a ftate  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  muft  certainly  ruin  it  in  the  end.  Both 
are  only  ferviceable  to  evil  minded  perfons. 

The  produce  of  the  fales  has  not  always  been 
equal.  It  has  been  more  or  lefs  confiderable, 
according  to  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fhips 
employed  in  the  trade;  and  according  to  the 
dearnefs  of  the  articles  at  the  place  of  their  ma- 
nufacture, or  their  fcarcity  in  Europe.  We  may 
however  afBrm,  that  it  has  fcarce  ever  been  lower 
than  two  millions  of  livres  *,  and  has  never  rifen 
higher  , than  five  millions  j".  Tea  has  always 
yielded  four-fifths  of  this  produce. 
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It  is  with  piaftres^  bought  at  Cadiz,  that  thefe  ^ ^ 

affairs  have  been  tranfaded.  The  little  that  has  — » 

been  brought  from  other  parts  does  not  deferve 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  confumption  in  Sweden  was  at  firft  rather 
more  confiderable  than  it  has  been  lince,  becaufe 
originally  there  was  no  duty  upon  the  Afiatic 
produdions.  Molt  of  them  have  been  fince.  fub- 
jeded  to  a tax  of  twenty,  or  five-and-Cwenty  per 
cent,  j fome  of  them  even,  fuch  as  the  filks,  have 
been  prohibited  at  times.  Thefe  taxes  have  re- 
duced the  annual  confumption  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  value  of  three  hundred  thoufand  livres  AH' 
the  reft  is  exported  on  paying  to  the  ftate  one- 
eighth  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  fale. 

Sweden,  confidering  the  little  fpecie  it  has,  and  . 
the  mediocrity  of  it’s  intrinfic  refources,  cannot 
admit  of  a higher  degree  of  luxury;  of  which  we 
(hall  foon  be  convinced. 

Sweden,  including  the  part  of  Finland  and  ftate 
Lapland,  under  it’s  dominion,  is  of  prodigious  ” 
extent.  It’s  coafts,  which  are  in  general  difficulc 
of  accefs,  are  einbarraffed  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  rocks,  and  many  fmall  iflands,  where  fome 
men,  almoft  favages,  live  by  fifhing.  The  in- 
terior part  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous. 

Some  plains,  however,  are  to  be  found,  the  foil  of 
which,  though  fandy,  marfliy,  and  full  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  is  not  barren,  efpeciallyt  in.  the 
nioft  fouthern  provinces.  To  the  north  of  die 
empire,  want  has  taught  the  people,  thac  they; 
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^ ^ could  live  upon  bread  made  of  the  bark  of  the 

< — ^ 1 birch-tree,  with  a few  roots  and  a little  rye.  In 

order  to  procure  a nourifhment  more  wholefome 
and  more  agreeable,  they  have  endeavoured  to 
fow  fome  of  the  high  grounds,  after  having  felled 
and  burnt  the  trees  that  were  upon  them.  The 
moft  prudent  among  them  have  given  up  this 
pradlice,  after  having  obferved,  that  trees  and 
grafs  no  longer  grew  upon  a ftoney  and  meagre 
foil,  exhaufted  by  two  or  three  plentiful  harvefts. 
Very  large  fpaces.  of  territory  are  covered  with 
lakes  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  : Thefe  ufelefs  col- 
lections of  water  have  been  flcilfully  turned  to 
advantage,  in  eftablifliing,  with  the  help  of  fe- 
veral  rivers,  canals,  and  fluices,  an  uninterrupted 
navio-ation  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg-. 

This  flcetch  of  the  natural  ftate  of  Sweden, 
would  Induce  us  to  fuppofe  that  this  country  was 
never  much  peopled,  though  it  has  fometimes 
been  called  thfe  'fnanufa5îory  of  human  kind.  Pro- 
bably the  numerous  bands  that  came  from  thence, 

' and  which,  under  the  fo-much-dreaded  name  of 
Goths  and  Vandals,  ravaged  and  fubdued  fo 
many  regions  of  Europe,  were  only  fwarms  of 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  came  thither  in  a 
confiant  lucceflion  by  the  north  of  Afia.  Yet  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  amiftake  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
vaft  country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is 
DOW.  According  to  all  probability,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  this  country  had  more  inhabitants 
than  it  has  at  prefent,  though  at  that  time  they 
profefled  the  catholic  religion,  which  enjoins  the 
rnonaftic  life  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
* The 
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The  account  taken  in  175'!  did  not  compute  the  ® 
number  of  fouls  at  more  than  two  millions,  two  v— 1 

hundred  and  twenty-nine  thoufand,  fix  hundred 
and  fixty-one.  In  1769  this  number  was  in- 
creafed  by  three  hundred  and  forty- three  thou- 
fand. It  is ' generally  fuppofed,  that  fince  this 
period,  the  population,  only  the  thirteenth  part  of 
which  dwells  in  the  towns,  has  not  increafed,  but 
has  rather  diminifhed  j and  this  calamity  is  to  be 
attributed  to  mifery,  and  to-tlae  prevalence  of 
epidemic  difeafes. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  would  be  greater 
in  Sweden  if  it  were  not  continually  deferted  by 
the  natives,  who  frequently  never  return.  There 
are  men  in  all  nations,  who,  either  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  or  from  a natural  reftlefiTnefs,  and 
without  any  determinate  objed,  are  fond  of  going 
from  one  country  to  another;  but  this  is  only 
the  malady  of  a few  individuals,  and  cannot  be 
confidered  as  the  general  caufe  of  a confiant 
emigration.  There  is  a natural  propenfity  in  all 
men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather 
to  be  accounted  for  from  moral,  than  from  natu- 
ral principles.  An  inherent  fondnefs  for  fociety, 
the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendfhip,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  climate  and  language,  that  par- 
tiality we  are  fo  apt  to  contraft  for  the  place,  the 
manners,  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  accufiomed 
to  ; all  thefe  are,  to  a rational  being,  fo  many 
motives  of  attachment  to  the  land  in  which  he 
was  born  and  educated.  They  mufi  be  powerful 
inducements  that  can  determine  him  to  break  all 
thefe  ties  at  once,  and  to  prefer  another  country, 

where 
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where  all  will  appear  extraordinary  and  new  f(5 
him.  In  Sweden,  where  the  whole  power  refide» 
in  the  ftates  compofed  of  the  feveral  ordei^s  of  the 
kingdom,  even  that  of  the  peafants,  every  One 
fhould  naturally  be  more  attached  to  his  country; 
yet  emigrations  are  very  frequent,  and  there  ià  n6 
reafon  to  be  furprized  at  it. 

The  lands  in  cultivation  were  formerly  divided 
into  fourfcore  thoufartd  and  fifty-'two  hemmans, 
or  farms,  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  parcel 
out.  By  an  error  dill  more  palpable,^  the  laws 
had  determined  the  number  of  perfons  that  might 
live  upon  each  of  thefe  farms.  When  this  num- 
ber was  completed,  the  father  of  a family  was 
obliged  himfelf  to  expel!  from  his  houfe  his  chil- 
dren born  after  that  period,  however  he  might  be 
in  want  of  them  to  increafe  the  mafs  of  his  pro- 
duftions.  It  had  been  expefted  that  this  regula- 
tion would  occafion  the  clearing  of  the  unculti- 
vated lands,  and  produce  new  hemmans.  But  it 
fhould  have  been  forefeen,  that  men,  kept  in  fuch 
a date  of  oppreflion,  would  neither  have  the  will 
nor  the  means  of  attending  to  new  edablifhments  ; 
and  that  mod  of  them  would  go  into  foreign 
countries,  in  fearch  of  that  tranquillity  of  which 
their  own  fo  unjudly  deprived  them.  The  eyes 
of  the  government-  were  not  opened  ’till  the  year 
174-8.'  At  this  period  it  was  at  length  under- 
doodi  that  the  public  required,  that  the  labourers 
diould  have  no  greater  extent  of  foil  than  they 
could  conveniently  work  ; and  the  diet-  allowed 
them-  to  divide  their  inheritance  into  as  many 
portions  as- they  Ihbuld  think-proper.  This  new 

arrange- 
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arrangement  of  things  has  already  leflened  the  ® ^ 

emigrations,  and  muftj  in  procefs  of  time,  bring  ' w — 
on  the  improvement  of  agriculture; 

This  was,  it  is  faid,  in  a tolerably  flourifhing 
flate  when  GuftavUs  Vafa  afcended  the  throne. 

This  opinion  is  evidently  an  improbable  one, 
fince  before  that  period  the  empire  had  only 
emerged  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  to  pafs 
under  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny.  It  is  at  lead  J 
a fad,  that  fince  that  time,  this  firft  of  the  arts 
has  been  always  in  a languid  (late.  The  nation 
has  Continually  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
drawing  a great  part  of  it’s  fubfiftence  from  it’s 
neighbours,  and  fometimes,  to  the  amount  of  fix 
or  feven  millions  of  livres**  Many  caufes  have 
contributed  to  this  misfortune.  Among  the  mofl: 
confiderable  may  be  reckoned  the  dillribution  of 
a fmall  number  of  men  over  too  great  a fpace* 

The  didance  at  which  they  were  from  one  an- 
others  obliged  each  of  them  feparately  to  provide 
for  almod  all  his  own  wants,  and  has  prevented* 
them  all  from  ferioufly  devoting  themfelves  to 
any  profefiion,  and  even  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands. 

The  infufficiency  of  the  harveds  threw  the  date 
into  continual  embarrafllnents.  The  meafures 
adopted  at  didant  intervals  to  remove  this  evil^ 
have  not  produced  the  defired  effedi  At  length, 
in  1772,  the  government  had  the  firmnefs  to 
drike  at  the  principal  caufe  of  it,  by  prohibiting 
the  diddling  of  the  corn.  Unfortunately,  thd 
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laws  were  not  of  fiifficient  force  to  countera6t 
the  pafllon  thefe  people  had  for  this  kind  of 
fpiritj  and  the  ftatewas  obliged  to  relax  the  feve- 
rity  of  them.  It’s  condefcenfion  was  not  indeed 
carried  fo  far,  as  to  authorize  the  citizens  to  pre- 
pare this  liquor  themfelves,  as  they  were  ufed  to 
do:  but  it  engaged  to  furnifli  them  with  about 
three  hundred  thoufand  tons  of  grain  for  this  piir- 
pofe,  inftead  of  a million  of  tons  that  were  be- 
fore employed  in  it. 

Since  this  e'pocha,  Sweden  has  draw’n  much 
lefs  corn  from  foreign  markets.  Sôme  of  her 
writers  on  agriculture  have  even  pretended,  that 
llie  might  do  without  this  affiftance,  if  the  nation 
were,to  forfake  it’s  erroneous  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding in  thefe  matters.  This  opinion  will  not 
meet  with  many  partifans.  Whether  it  be  from 
the  defect  of  the  foil,  of  climate,  or  of  iriduflry,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  fame  number  of  men  working 
the  Tame  number  of  days,  and  with  the  fame 
means,  (do  not  bring  forth  in  this  region  more 
than  a third  part  of  the  produdions  obtained  in 
more  fortunate  countries. 

These  difadvantages  of  agriculture  muft  be 
compenfated  by  the  mines,  mofl:  of  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  prielts.  From  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  they  pafled,  m 1480,  into  thofe  of  the 
government.  By  a fbill  more  fortunate  revolution 
they  have  fince  become  the  proj>erty  of  individuals. 

There  is  only  the  gold  mine,  difcovered  in 
1738,  that  has  remained  with  the  Rate.  As  it 
yields  only  feven  or  eight  huhdred  ducats*  per 

* Between  three  anci  four  hundred  pounds  on  an  average. 
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annum  ; and  that  this  fum  is  infufficient  to  defray 
the  expences  of  working  it,  no  native,  or  fo- 
reigner has  yet  offered  to  take  it  upon  himfelf. 

The  filver  mine  of  Sala  has  been  know’n  fince 
the  eleventh  century.  During  the  courfe  of  the 
fourteenth,  it  yielded  twenty-four  thoufand  marks; 
and  in  the  fifteenth,  no  more  than  twenty-one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  It  fell  more  and 
more,  ’till  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which 
we  now  live.  At  prefent  it  produces  from  feven- 
teen  to  eighteen  hundred  marks  every  year.  This 
is  fifteen  or  fixteen  times  more  than  all  the  other 
mines  taken  together. 

Alum,  fulphur,  cobalt,  and  vitriol  are  more 
abundant.  Thefe  are  nothing,  however,  or 
fcarcely  any  thing  in  comparifon  of  the  mines  of 
copper,  and  efpecially  of  iron.  From  the  year 
1754  to  1768,  there  were  exported  annually  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feven  quintals  of  this  laft  metal.  It  then  became 
to  be  lefs  in  vogue,  becaufe  Ruffia  brought  to 
market  iron  of  the  fame  quality  twenty  per  cent, 
cheaper.  The  Swedes  were  obliged  to  lower 
their  price,  and  they  muft  lower  it  flill  more,  in 
order  not  to  lofe  entirely  the  moft  important 
branch  of  their  trade.  The  moft  intelligent 
among  them  have  taken  the  refolution  of  working 
their  iron  themfelves,  and  of  converting  it  into 
fteel,  wire,  nails,  cannon,  anchors,  and  other 
materials  of  primary  neceftity  to  other  nations; 
and  the  government  has  prudently  encouraged 
this  induftry  by  gratifications.  Thefe  favours 
have  met  with  general  approbation  ; while  opi- 
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nions  have  been  divided  with  refpefl  to  thofc 
granted  to  other  manufaftures. 

There  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  any  manu- 
facture in  the  kingdom  at  the  memorable  æra 
which  reflored  it  to  it’s  liberty.  It  was  foon  di- 
vided by  two  parties  j one  who  difplayed  an  inor- 
dinate pafiion  for  all  forts  of  manufactures,  and 
laviflied  the  moft  excelTive  encouragements  upon 
them  all,  without  diftinguilhing  thofe  which 
might  be  ufeful,  from  thofe  which  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  ftate.  Great  confufion  arofe,  from 
which  the  nation  emerged  only  to  fall  into  an 
excefs  equally  fatal.  The  oppofite  party  having 
prevailed,  fliewed  as  much  averfion  for  the  manu- 
factures of  neceflicy,  as  for  thofe  that  were  merely 
works  of  luxury,  and  deprived  them  both  indif- 
criminately  of  all  thé  privileges  and  favours  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  them.  Notwithftanding 
the  prodigalities  of  the  treafury,  they  had  as  yet 
acquired  no  confiftencej  and  the  fuppreffion  of 
thefe  enormous  grants  occafioned  their  total . de- 
cay. The  foreign  artifts,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
country,  difappeared.  The  flattering  profpect 
of  promoting  great  induftry  vanifhed  at  once  j and 
the  nation  found  itfelf  nearly  in  the  fame  {late  as. 
it  was  in  before  the  year  1720. 

The  fiflieries  have  not  fliared  the  fame  fate  as 
the  arts.  The  only  one  that  deferves  our  notice, 
in  a political  point  of  view,  is  the  herring  fifhery. 
It  cannot  be  traced  farther. back  than  1740.  Be- 
fore that  period,  the  herrings  did  not  frequent  the 
coafts  of  Sweden.  They  then  came  in  flioals  to 
tiie  cpaft  of  Gottenb.urgh,  which  they  have  never 
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fince  forfaken.  The  nation  confumes  annually 
forty  thoufand  barrels  of  this  fifh  ; and  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  barrels  exported  ; 
which,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  livres  fifteen  fols  * 
each,  brings  in  a revenue  of  2,2oo,oo(5  livres  f to 
the  ftate. 

The  Swedilh  nation  was  not  yet  pofTeffed  of 
this  advantage,  when  the  government  refolved 
that  foreign  navigators  fliould  not  be  allowed  to 
introduce  into  the  ports  of  Sweden  any  other 
than  the  commodities  of  their  own  country;  and 
that  they  fliould  not  even  be  permitted  to  convey 
thefe  from  one  harbour  of  the  kingdom  to  ano- 
ther. That  famous  edi6t,  know’n  by  the  name 
of  placard  des  produdlions^  reftored  navigation, 
which  had  long  fince  been  annihilated  by  the 
calamities  of  war.  A flag,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto unknow’n,  was  now  difplayed  on  all  the 
feas.  The  feamen  foon  acquired  fkill  and  expe- 
rience. Some  able  politicians  were  even  of  opi- 
nion that  their  progrefs  was  growing  too  confi- 
derable  for  a depopulated  country.  They  thought 
it  would  Ije  more  advifeable  to  confine  themfelves 
to  the  exportation  of  their  own  produce,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch  foreign  commodities  as  they 
wanted,  and  totally  to  lay  afide  the  mere  freight- 
ing trade.  This  fyftem  was  warmly  oppofed. 
Some  able  men  were  of  opinion  that,  far  from 
reftraining  this  branch  of  induftry,  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  by  abolifliing  every  regulation  that 
might  tend  to  obflruft  it.  The  exclufive  right 
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BOOK  of  pairing  the  Sound  was  formerly  appropriated 
u.— y— to  a few  towns,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
Staple.  All  the  parts  fituated  to  the  north  of 
Stockholm  and  Abo,  were  obliged  to  fend  their 
commodities  to  one  of  thefe  Ilaples,  and  there  to 
take  in  thofe  of  the  Baltic,  which  they  could  have 
procured  cheaper  at  firfl;  hand.  Thefe  odious 
diltinflions,  contrived  in  barbarous  times,  and 
tending  to  favour  the  monopoly  of  merchants. 
Hill  fubfilt  to  this  day.  The  wifeft  fpeculators  in 
political  matters,  wifh  to  fee  them  abolillied,  that 
a more  general  competition  may  produce  greater 
induftry. 

. If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  trade  of  Sweden  by 
the  number  of  Ihips  it  employs,  we  fhould  think 
it  very  important.  But  when  we  confider,  that 
this  country  fells  nothing  but  tar,  pitch,  potafh, 
planks,  filh,  and  coarfe  metals,  we  fhall  not  be 
furprized  to  find,  that  it’s  annual  exports  do  not 
exceed  15,000,000  livres  *.  The  returns  would 
ftill  be  lefs  by  one-fourth,  if  we  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  accounts  of  the  culloms.  But  it  is  a 
know’n  fact,  that  although  they  are  only  de- 
frauded of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  exports,  yet 
they  are  cheated  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  imports.  Admitting  this,  there  would  be  an 
almoft  complete  balance  between  what  was  fold 
and  what  was"  bought  j and  the  kingdom  would 
neither  gain  nor  lofe  by  it’s  outward  connexions, 
perlons  extremely  well  verfed  in  thefe  matters, 
pretend  even  that 'the  balance  is  to  the  difad- 
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vantage  of  the  flate,  and  that  it  has  only  filled  up 
the  deficiency  which  this  circumftance  muft  have 
occafioned  in  it’s  fpecie,  by  the  help  of  the  fub- 
fidies  that  have  been  granted  by  foreign  powers. 
It  behoves  the  nation  to  redouble  all  it’s  efforts 
to  extricate  itfelf  from  fo  difagreeable  a fituation. 
Let  us  examine  whether  the  troops  are  upon  a 
better  footing. 

Before  the  reign  of  Guffavus  Vafa,  every 
Swede  was  a foldier.  Upon  an  emergency  of  the 
ftate,  the  hufbandman  left  his  plough,  and  took 
up  his  bow.  The  whole  nation  was  inured  to 
war  by  civil  commotions,  which  were  unfortu- 
nately continual.  Government  had  then  but  five 
hundred  men  in  pay;  but  in  1542,  this  fmall 
corps  was  increafed  to  fix  thoufand.  In  order  to 
be  difericumbered  from  the  maintenance  of  thefe 
forces,  it  was  fuggeffed,  that  a portion  of  the 
domains  of  the  crown  Ihould  be  affigned  to  them. 
This  plan,  oppofed  for  a long  time  by  private 
interefts,  was  at  length  carried  into  execution. 
Charles  XI.  refumed  the  royal  lands,  which  his 
predeceffbrs,  and  efpecially  queen  Chriftina,  had 
laviffied  upon  their  favourites,  and  fettled  the 
mod  valuable  part  or  his  army  upon  them. 

This  army  confiffs  at  prelent  of  a body  of 
twelve  thoufand  and  twenty-eight  men,  always 
affembled,  formed  indiferiminately  of  natives  and 
foreigners,  having  a regular  pay,  and  ferving  to 
garrifon  all  the  fortrelfes  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  another  corps  ftill  more  diftinguiflied,  and  con- 
fidered  by  the  people  as  the  bulwark  of  the  em- 
pire ; it  is  that  which  is  know’n  by  the  title  of 
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national  troops.  It  conflits  of  thirty-four  thou* 
fand  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  men,  who  are 
aflembled  only  one-and-twenty  days  in  every  year. 
They  have  no  pay  ; but  they  have  received  from 
government,  under  the  name  of  Bofiel^  poffelTions 
fufficient  for  their  fubfiltence.  From  the  com-^ 
mon  foldier  to  the  general,  every  man  has  a 
dwelling  of  his  own,  and  lands  which  he  mull 
cultivate.  The  conveniences  of  the  lodging, 
and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  territory,  are 
proportioned  to  the  rank  every  man  holds  in  this 
corps. 

This  inllitution  has  received  the  encomiums 
of  all  Europe.  Thofe  who  have  feen  the  effefts 
of  it  upon  the  fpot,  have  been  lefs  warm  in  their 
approbation  of  it.  They  have  obferved,  that 
thefe  lands,  which  were  paffing  with  rapidity 
from  one  poffelTor  to  another,  were  always  in  the 
greatell  diforder  ; that  the  charafler  of  the  huf- 
bandman  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
military  man  ; that  the  man  who  cultivated  the 
land  attached  himfelf  to  it,  from  the  care  he  be- 
llowed upon  it,  and  never  quitted  it  without 
regret  ; while  the  foldier,  led  by  his  profeffion 
from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another;  of 
from  one  country  to  a diftant  region,  ought  al- 
ways to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefs  to  march  cheer- 
fully at  the  firfl;  ftroke  of  the  drum,  or  the  firll 
found  of  the  trumpet  : that  the  labours  of  the 
field  grow  languid,  when  they  are  not  feconded 
by  a numerous  family  ; that  it  was  confequently 
the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  marry  ; while  the  dwell- 
ing nnder  tentS;,  and  in  camps,  and  the  hazards 
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of  war,  required  an  unmarried  man,  whofe  cou- 
rage was  not  to  be  enervated  by  any  tender  con- 
nedion;  who  might  live  every  where  without 
• any  local  prediledion,  and  might  expofe  his  life 
every  inftant  without  regret  : that  the  perfedion 
of  military  difcipline  was  loft  without  conftant 
exercife,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  adr 
mitting  of  no  reft,  and  fuffering  no  intermifllon, 
except  in  that  rigorous  feafon,  which  feparated 
the  armies,  and  hardened  the  foil,  the  fame  hands 
would  be  unfit  to  wield  the  fwqrd,  and  to  dired 
the  plough  : that  the  two  prpfeffions  required 
each  of  them  a great  degree  of  experience,  and 
that  the  uniting  of  them  in  the  fame  perfon,  was 
a fure  method  of  having  only  indifferent  farmers, 
and  bad  foldiers  : that  thefe  lands,  thus  diftri- 
buted,  muft  either  become  hereditary,  or  retura 
to  the  ftatej  if  they  were  made  hereditary,  there 
would  foon  be  none  left  for  other  proprietors; 
and  if  they  returned  to  the  ftate,  this  was  the 
means  of  reducing  to  beggary,  from  one  moment 
to  another,  a multiplicity  of  children  of  both 
fexes,  and  of  peopling  the  kingdom,  at  the  end 
of  five  or  fix  campaigns,  with  unfortunate 
orphans:  in  a word,  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Bojiel 
appeared  to  them  fo  pernicious,  that  they  did  not 
hefitate  to  rank  it  among  the  number  of  caufes 
that  rendered  a fcarcity  of  corn  fo  frequent  in 
Sweden, 

The  fituation  of  this,  country  has  determined  It 
to  create  two  very  different  naval  corps  : one 
confifting  of  a great  number  of  gallies,  and  a 
few  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  the  defence  of  it’s 
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B 0^0  K coafls,  full  of  (hoals  j the  other  compofed  of 
four-and-twenty  fliips  of  the  line,  and  three-and- 
twenty  frigates,  for  more  dillant  latitudes.  In  1772 
they  were  both  of  them  in  a moft  ruinous  con- 
. dition.  Since  that  period,  thefe  vefiels,  mod  of 
which  are  made  of  deal,  becaufe  there  is  very 
little  oak  in  the  country,  and  which  were  almoft 
falling  to  pieces  with  age,  have  been  repaired.  Swe- 
den may  pofllbly  be  in  abfolute  want  of  all  her  gal- 
lies,*  but  llie  muft  infallibly  determine  to  lelTen  the 
number  of  her  fhips.  Her  powers  will  never 
allow  her  to  arm  even  half  of  them. 

The  public  revenue  of  this  kingdom  does  not 
exceed  fixteen  or  feventeen  millions  of  livres*. 
It  is  collefted  by  a land-tax,  the  returns  of  the 
cuftoms,  by  duties  upon  copper,  iron,  and 
damped  paper,  by  a poll-tax,  and  a free  gifcj 
and  by  fome  other  articles  lefs  confiderable. 
This  is  very  little  for  the  wants  of  government  j 
and  yet  it’s  debts  mud  be  paid  from  this  trifling 
fum. 

These  debts  amounted  to  feven  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  f,  when  Charles  XI. 
xame  to  the  crown.  That  prince,  who  was  an 
'CEconomid  in  a manner  becoming;  a fovereio-n 
paid  them  off.  He  did  more  than  this,  for  he 
recovered  feveral  of  the  domains  conquered  in 
Germany,  and  which  had  been  mortgaged  to 
powerful  neighbours.  He  likewife  redeemed  the 
crown  jewels,  upon  which  confiderable  fums  had 
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been  borrowed  in  Holland.  He  fortified  the  ® ® ^ ^ 

^ ^ V « 

frontier  towns,  fuccoured  his  allies,  and  often  v— ^ 

fitted  out  fquadrons  to  maintain  his  fuperiority 
on  the  Baltic.  The  events  fubfequent  to  his 
death,  once  more  plunged  the  nation  into  it’s 
former  confufion.  This  has  fince  been  always 
increafing,  notwithftanding  the  fubfidies  bellowed 
by  France,  and  other  lefs  confiderable  fuccours. 

In  1772,  the  ftate  owed  90,450,000  livres  f; 
which,  at  an  intereft  of  four  and  a half  per  cent, 
brought  to  the  natives,  or  foreigners,  4,070,250 
livres  :j:.  At  this  period,  there  were  not  above 
two  millions  of  livres  § circulating  in  the  king- 
dom. Both  public  and  private  affairs  were  tranf- 
adled  with  the  bills  of  a bank  belonging  to  the 
Hate,  and  fecured  by  the  three  firfl  orders  of  the 
republic.  This  eftablilliment  has  had  it’s  cenfors 
and  it’s  panegyrifts  i and  it  is  a problem  not  yet 
refolved,  whether  it  has  been  ufeful  or  detri- 
mental to  the  nation. 

Poverty  is  not,  however,  the  greatefl  evil 
under  which  Sweden  laboured  j flie  was  threat- 
ened with  calamities  of  a more  dangerous  nature. 

The  fpirit  of  difeord  excited  a general  ferment.- 
Hatred  and  revenge  were  the  principal  caufes  of 
events.  Every  man  confidered  the  ftate  as  the 
prey  of  his  ambition  or  his  avarice.  It  was  no 
longer  for  the  public  fervice  that  places  had  been 
created  : it  was  for  the  private  emolument  of  thofe 
who  filled  them.  Virtue  and  talents  were  rather 
an  obftacle  to  fortune,  than  a means  of  elevation. 
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The  national  afTemblies  difplayed  nothing  but  afla 
of  difgrace  or  violence.  Crimes  were  unpunilhed, 
and  were  openly  committed.  The  court,  the 
fenate,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  republic,  were 
filled  with  general  dillruft.  All  men  were  bent  ^ 
Upon  each  other’s  deftruélion,  with  inveterate 
fury.  When  quick  and  ready  means  were  want- 
ing, they  were  fought  for  at  a diftance  j and  men 
were  not  afhamed  to  confpire  with  foreign  powers 
againft  their  own  country. 

These  evils  had  their  fource  in  the  nature  of 
the  conftitution  fettled  in  1720.  To  a difguftful 
defpotifm,  had  been  fubftituted  a fyftem  of  li- 
berty ill  arranged.  The  powers  deftined  to  ba- 
lance and  reftrain  each  other,  were  neither  clearly 
explained,  nor  prudently  diftributed.  Accord- 
ÎAgly,  they  began  to  clafh  with  each  other  fix 
years  after  they  had  been  eftablifhed.  Nothing 
could  poflibly  prevent  this.  It  was  a continual 
ftruggle  between  the  head  of  the  ftate,  who  was 
incefiantly  endeavouring  to  acquire  influence  by 
the  making  of  laws,  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  nation 
to  preferve  the  executive  power  of  them.  The 
different  orders  of  the  repuplic  difputed  with  the 
feme  inveteracy,  concerning  the  extent  of  their 
refpedlive  privileges. 

These  conceffs,  in  which  one  party  or  the 
other  alternately  triumphed  or  were  defeated,  oc- 
cafioned  great  inftability  in  the  public  refolu- 
tjons.  What  had  been  decreed  in  one  diet,  was 
cancelled  in  another,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  anew, 
and  to  be  again  abolifned.  In  this  tumult  of  the 
paflions,  the  general  good,  was  cither  forgotten, 
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mifunderftood,  or  betrayed.  The  happinefs  ôf  ^ ^ 

the  citizens  was  more  and  more  diflurbed  ; and  ' — 
all  the  branches  of  adminiftration  bore  the  ftamp 
of  ignorance,  felf-intereft,  or  anarchy.  Thefe 
numerous  evils  were  wrought  up  to  their  higheft 
pitch,  by  a lyftem  of  corruption,  the  moft  igno- 
miniouS)  perhaps,  that  any  fet  of  men  was  ever 
infeâied  with. 

Two  fadlions,  into  which  all  the  others  were' 
refolved,  divided  the  ftate.  That'  of  the  Hati 
leemed  intent  upon  reftoring  to  Sweden  it’s  for- 
mer ftrength,  by  recovering  thofe  rich  pofleflions 
which  had  been  fevered  from  it  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war.  This  fadlion  had  devoted  itfelf  to 
France,  which  might  have  fome  intereft  in  en- 
couraging it’s  ambitious  views.  The  faftion  of 
the  Caps  was  a declared  advocate  for  tranquillity. 

It’s  moderation  had  rendered  it  agreeable  to  Ruf- 
fia,  which  was  defirous  of  meeting  with  no  ob- 
ftacles  to  lier  enterprizes.  Thefe  two  courts, 
cfpecially  that  of  Verfailles,  had  opened  their 
treafu res  to  ' thefe  bafe  factions.  The  leaders  of 
them  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  idle  profufions  ; and  purchafed  votes  with 
the  reft;  Thefe  were  always  at  a low  price  j but 
at  the  fame  time,  they  were-fcarce  ever  to  be 
relied  upon.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  a member  of  the  diet  to; fell  his  vote  a fécond' 
time.  It  was  not  even,  an  uncommon  circum- 
ftance,  that  he  fhoiild  make  Jiimfelff  be  paid  by- 
both  parties  at  the  fame  time. 

The  unhappy  fituationJof  a ftàte,  apparently 
free,  kept  up  that-flavifli;  difpolition,  which  dc-* 
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grades  moft  of  the  European  nations  j they  glo- 
ried in  their  chains,  when  they  beheld  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  a people  who  had  fhaken  off  their’s. 
No  one  would  be  convinced  that  the  Swedes 
had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another;  that, 
to  avoid  the  mifchief  of  arbitrary  power,  they 
had  fallen  into  the  confufions  of  anarchy,  Xhe 
laws  had  not  provided  means  to  reconcile  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  individuals  with  thofe  of  fociety, 
and  the  prerogatives  it  ought  to  enjoy  for  the  com- 
mon fafety  of  it’s  members. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  it  was  expedient  for  the 
Swedes  to  intruft  the  phantom  of  a king,  of  their 
own  creation,  with  a power  fufficient  to  inquire 
into  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  and  find  out  proper 
remedies  for  it.  This  is  the  greateft  a£l:  of  fove- 
reignty  a people  can  exercife  ; and  it  is  not  lofing 
their  liberty,  to  commit  it  to  the  cuftody  of  a, 
guardian  in  whom  they  can  confide,  while  they 
watch  over  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  power  dele- 
gated to  him. 

Such  arefolution  would  have  raifed  the  Swedes 
to  the  greateft  glory  and  happinefs,  and  have  ex- 
cited a general  opinion  of  their  undcrftanding 
and  wifdom  j whereas,  by  declining  fo  neceflary 
a meafure,  they  have  compelled  the  fovereign  to 
feize  upon  the  fupreme  authority.  He  now  reigns 
upon  his  own  terms;  and  his  fubjecfts  have  no 
other  right  left,  but  fuch  as  his  moderation  would 
not  lufFer  him  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  enter- 
tain our  readers  with  an  account  of  it.  Time 
alone  can  reveal  what  an  hiftorian  ought  to 
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know,  in  order  to  fpeak  of  it. with  accuracy. 
How  fhall  we  difcriminate  thofe  who  have  fe- 
conded  the  views  of  the  fovereign  from  generous 
motives,  from  thofe  who  have  acceded  to  them 
from  abjed  principles  ? He  himfelf  undoubtedly 
knows  them  : but  the  heart  of  kings  is  an  impe- 
netrable fanduary,  out  of  which  the  marks  of 
efteem  or  contempt  feldom  fliew  themfelves 
during  ttieir  life  time  ; and  the  key  of  which  is 
but  too  frequently  loft  at  their  death.  Belides, 
are  not  kings  fubjed,  as  we  are,  to  the  illufions 
of  the  palTions,  and  do  they  know  better  how  to 
diftribute  cenfure  or  praife  ? The  opinions  of  their 
fubjeds  are  equally  fufpicious.  Among  the 
confufed  and  contradidory  voices  that  are  bear’d 
at  the  fame  time,  who  fhall  diftinguifli  the  crv  of 
truth  from  the  deep  and  fecret  murmur  of  ca- 
lumny, or  the  myfterious  referve  of  the  former, 
from  the  clamour  of  the  latter  ? We  muft  wait  till 
intereft  and  flattery  have  ceafed  to  explain  them- 
felves, and  till  filence  is  no  longer  impofed  upon 
us  from  terror.  Then  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  up 
the  pen,  without  incurring  the  fufpicionof  meanly 
paying  our  court  to  the  man  in  power,  or  of  info- 
lently  bidding  defiance  to  his  authority.  Though 
we  fhould  be  filent,  pofterity  will  fpeak.  The 
monarch  is  fenfible  of  this  truth.  Happy,  if  he 
can  enjoy  beforehand  it’s  approbation  ! But  woe 
to  him,  and  woe  to  his  people,  if  he  fhould  dif- 
dain  this  tribunal  ! 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  connedions, 
formed  in  India  by  the  king  of  PrulTia. 
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The  king 
of  PruITu 
forms  an 
!Eaft  India 
Company  at 
£mbden. 
Chara£lerof 
that  Prince. 
Fate  of  hU 
cftabliih- 
mcot. 


This  prince,  in  his  younger  years,  wifely  pre-» 
ferred  the  advantage  of  treafuring  up  knowlegej 
to  the  ufual  pleafures  of  his  age,  and  the  luxu- 
rious idlenefs  of  courts.  An  intercourfe  with 
the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  joined  to  the  fpirit  of 
obfervation,  infenfibly  ripened  his  genius,  which 
was  naturally  a6live  and  eager  for  improvement. 
Neither  flattery  nor  oppofition  could  ever  divert 
him  from  the  deep  refletflions  he  was  engaged 
in.  He  formed  the  plan  of  his  future  conduct 
and  reign  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
foretold,  on  his  accelTion  to  the  crown,  that  his 
minifters  would  be  no  more  than  his  fecretaries  j 
the  managers  of  his  finances  no  more  than  his 
clerks  i arid  his  generals  no  more  than  his  aids 
de' camp.  Some  fortunate  circumftances  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  to  tlie  whole 
world  the  talents  he  had  acquired  in  retirements 
With  a quicknefs  peculiar'  to  himfelf,  Frederic, 
inftantly  difcovering  the  plan  it  was  his  interefl: 
to  purfue,  attacked  a power  by  which  his  an- 
ceftors  had  been  kept  in  flavery.  He’obtained  the 
vi6tory  in  five  engagements  againft  that  power, 
deprived  it  of  it*s  beft  provinces,  and  concluded 
a peace  with  the  fame  wifdom  that  he‘  had  begun 
the  war. 

Though  hîs  wars  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did 
not  remain  ina6live.  He  afpired  to  gain  the 
adnrilratibn  of  thofe  very  people  whom  he  had 
ftruck  with  terror.  He  colleriled  all  the  arts 
about  him,  to  give  an  additional  luftre  to  his 
name.  He ‘reformed  the  abufes  in  the  courts  of 
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judicature,  and  dictated  himfelf  the  wifeft  laws. 
A plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftablifhed  in 
every  part  of  government.  As  he  was  convinced 
that  the  authority  of  a fovereign  is  a common 
benefit  to  all  his  fubjedls,  a protedlion  which  all 
fhould  equally  partake  of,  he  gave  to  every  man 
the  liberty  of  approaching  his  perfon,  and  of  writ- 
ing to  him.  Every  infhant  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people  ; his  very  amufe- 
ments  were  made  ufeful  to  them.  His  writings 
on  hiftory,  morality,  and  politics,  abounded  with 
praftical  truths.  Even  his  poetry  was  full  of  pro- 
found and  inftrudlive  ideas.  He  was  confidering 
of  the  means  of  enriching  his  dominions,  when 
fome  fortunate  event  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  Eaft 
Friefland  in  the  year  1744. 

Embden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province, 
was  reckoned,  two  centuries  ago,  one  of  the  beft 
ports  in  Europe.  The  Englifli,  compelled  to 
abandon  Antwerp,'  had  made  it  the  center  of  their 
connexions  with  the  continent.  The  Dutch  had 
long  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  appropriate 
it  to  themfelves,  till  it  fo  ftrongly  excited  their 
jealoufy,  that  they  even  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
the  port.  It  was  in  every  refpeX  fit  to  become  the 
Itaple  of  a great  trade.  The  diftance  of  this  little 
country  from  the  bulk  of  the  PrufTian  forces  might 
be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences  j but  Fre- 
deric expeXed  that  the  terror  of  his  name  would 
keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe<  In  this  per- 
fuafion,  he  eftablifhed  an  Eaft  India  Company  at 
Ëmbden  in  1751. 
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B 0^0  K The  capital  of  this  new  fociety,  divided  into. 
Cü-;,,— ; two  thoufand  lhares,  was  3,956,000  livres*, 
chiefly  fubferibed  by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch, 
notwithftanding  the  fevere  prohibitions  of  their 
governments.  They  were  allured  by  the  unli- 
mited freedom  they  were  to  enjoy,  on  paying 
three  per  cent,  to  the  fovereign  upon  every  fale 
they  fhould  make.  The  event  did  not  anfwer 
. their  expeflation  > fix  fliips,  fent  fucceffively  to 

China,  brought  to  the  owners  no  more  than  their 
bare  capital,  and  a prbfit  of  half  per  cent,  for 
each  year.  Another  Company,  formed  foon  after 
in  the  fame  place  for  Bengal,  was  ftill  more  un- 
fuccefsful.  They  never  attempted  more  than  two 
expeditions  ; and  the  only  return  they  had  was 
a law-fuit,  which  probably  will  never  be  deter- 
mined.. The  tranfa>5lions  of  both  thefe  focieties 
were  fufpended  upon  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
^ties  in  1756,  but  their  final  diflfolution  was  not 
fettled  till  1763. 

This  has  been  the  only  check  the  king  of 
PruITia’s  greatnefs  has  ever  received.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  cotem- 
poraries; becaufe  they  are  not  at  a fufficient  dif- 
tance.  Princes  are  of  all  men  thofe  we  can  leafl: 
hope  to  be  acquainted  with.  Fame  feldom  fpeaks 
of  them  without  prejudice.  We  commonly  judge 
of  them  upon  the  reports  of  fervile  flattery,  or 
unjuft  envy..  The  clamours  of  the  various  in- 
tercfts  and  opinions,,  that  are  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion around  them,  confound  or  fufpend  the  judg- 
' ment  of  the  wifeft  men. 
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• • Yet,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  from 
a multitude  of  facfls  cpnnefted  together,  we  Ihould 
fay  of  Frederic,  that  he  had  been  able  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  from  the  fchemes  of  all  Europe  com- 
bined againll  him  j that  to  the  greatnefs  and 
boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes,  he  joined  the  mofl: 
impenetrable  fecrecy  in  the  execution  of  them; 
that  he  introduced  a total  change  in  the  art  of 
war,  which,  before  his  time,  was  thought  to  have 
attained  it’s  higheft  degree  of  perfection;  that  he 
Ihewed  a fortitude  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftory  ; that  he  turned  his  very  miftakes  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  others  do  their  fuccefs  ; that 
all  mankind  were  either  loft  in  filent  admiration 
of  his  actions,  or  could  not  fufficiently  extoll 
them  ; and  that  he  reflefted  as  much  luftre  upon 
his  nation,  as  other  nations  reflect  upon  their 
fovereign. 

This  prince  always  prefents  a formidable 
afpett.  The  opinion  he  has  given  of  his  abili- 
ties; the  indelible  remembrance  of  his  actions; 
an  annual  revenue  of  feventy  millions*;  a trea- 
lure  of  more  than  two  hundred  f;  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  fourfeore  thoufand  men  : all  thefe 
circumftances  muft  fecure  his  tranquillity.  Un-r 
fortunately  it  is  not  fo  beneficial  to  his  fubjedt^ 
as  it  was  formerly.  He  ftill  leaves  the  manage- 
ment of  the  coin  to  the  Jews,  who  have  intro- 
duced the  greateft  confufion.  He  has  donç 
nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  richeft  merchants  iij 
his  dominions,  who  have  been  ruined  by  his 
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fchemes.  He  has  taken  the  moft  confiderable 
manufa6tures  into  his  own  hands.  His  domi- 
nions are  full  of  monopolies,  which  are  the  bane 
of  all  induftry.  His  people,  who  idolized  him, 
have  been  given  up  to  a fet  of  foreign  plunderers. 
This  conduct  hath  ocdafioned  fuch  diftruft,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  all  endeavours  to  reftore  the  Emb- 
den  Company  will  prove  ineffedlual. 

O F REDERic  ! thou  didft  receive  from  Nature 
a bold  and  lively  imagination,  an  unbounded  de- 
fire  of  knowlege,  a propen fity  to  an  aflive  life, 
and  a ftrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport  thç  fa- 
tigues of  it.  Thine  earlier  years  were  devoted 
to  the  ftudy  of  government,  policy,  and  legifla- 
tion.  At  the  view  of  thy  firft  exploits,  man- 
kind, groaning  under  general  oppreffion  and  ila- 
very,  feemed  to  find  fome  comfort  in  their  mif- 
fortunes,  from  the  expeflation  that  thou  wouldfl: 
be  their  avenger.  They  foretold  thy  fuccelfes, 
and  implored  a previous  bleffing  upon  them; 
and  Europe  diftinguiffied  thee  by  the  title  of  King 
and  Philofopher. 

When  thou  didft  firft  appear  in  the  field,  all 
nations  were  aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  thy 
marches,  at  the  fkill  difplayed  in  thy  encamp- 
ments, and  at  the  excellent  difpofition  thou  didft 
make  of  thine  army  in  battle.  The  ftridl  dif- 
cipline  in  which  thy  troops  were  trained  ex- 
cited univerfal  admiration,  and  infured  them  vic- 
tory : all  extolled  that  mechanical  fubordination 
which  of  feveral  armies  makes  but  one  body, 
whole  motions,  being  all  governed  by  one  fingle 
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impulfe,  exert  their  power  at  once  towards  the 
fame  obje6t.  Philofophers  themfelves,  prejudiced 
by  the  hopes  thou  hadft'raifed  in  them,  and  proud 
to  fee  a friend  of  the  arts  and  of  mankind  invefted 
with  regal  dignity,  rejoiced  perhaps  at  thy  viélo- 
ries,  though  obtained  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 
blood  i and  they  confidered  thee  as  a model  for 
military  kings. 

But  there  is  ftill  a more  glorious  title;  that 
of  a patriot  king.  This  is  a title  never  given  to 
thofe  princes,  who,  making  no  diftinilion  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  juftice  and  partiality,  good 
and  evil,  confider  the  principles  of  morality  merely 
as  metaphyfical  fpeculacions,  and  imagine  that 
human  reafon  is  fwayed  entirely  by  interefi:.  If 
the  love  of  glory  were  extinft  in  thy  breaft  ; if 
the  powers  of  thy  foul,  exhaufted  by  thy  great 
exploits,  had  loft  their  force  and  energy;  if  the 
childifh  paffions  of  old  age  had  reduced  thee  to  a 
level  with  the  generality  of  kings  ; what  would 
then  become  of  thy  glory  ? What  would  become 
of  thofe  praifes  which  fame,  and  the  immortal 
teftimony  of  literature  and  the  arts,  have  beftowed 
upon  thee  ? But  let  us  hope  that  thy  reign  and 
thy  life  will  not  appear  problematical  in  hiftory. 
Let  thine  heart  again  be  opened  to  thofe  noble 
and  virtuous  fentiments  that  were  the  delight  of 
thy  younger  days.  Let  the  latter  years  of  thy 
life  be  employed  in  promoting  the  felicity  of  thy 
people.  Let  fucceeding  generations  experience 
the  effefls  of  that  happinefs  thou  fhalt  beftow 
upon  the  prefent.  The  power  of  Pruffia  is  the 
work  of  thy  genius;  it  has  been  formed,  and  It 
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muft'  be  fiipporced  by  thee.  It  mu  ft  be  adapted 
to  the  ftate,  the  glory  of  which  thou  haft:  railed. 

Let  thofe  numberlefs  treafures  that  are  buried 
in  thy  coffers  be  again  brought  into  circulation, 
and  give  new  life  to  the  ftate  : let  thy  private 
poflefTions,  w'hich  a fudden  change  of  fortune  may 
deprive  thee  of,  be  hereafter  only  fupported  upon 
the  bafts  of  the  national  riches,  which  never  can 
fail  : let  thy  fubjeds,  bending  under  the  intole- 
rable yoke  of  a fevere  and  arbitrary  government, 
find  in  thee  the  affeftions  of  a parent,  inftead  of 
the  vexations  of  an  oppreftbr  : let  exorbitant 
taxes  upon  individuals,  and  upon  articles  of  con- 
fumption,  no  longer  obftrucl  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  induftry  : let  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  recovered  from  a ftate  of  flavery,  and 
thofe  of  the  towns,  becoming  perfedly  free,  pafs 
their  lives  agreeably  to  their  inclinations  and  re- 
fpetSlive  powers.  Thus  fhalt  thou  give  ftability 
to  the  empire  which  thy  brilliant  talents  have 
extended,  and  rendered  illuftrious;  thus  ftiall  thy 
name  be  infei  ted  in  the  refpe<ftable,  but  fmall,  lift: 
of  patriot  kings. 

Let  thy  virtues  carry  thee  ftill  further,  and  in- 
duce thee  to  procure  the  bleftingof  tranquillity  to 
the  earth.  Let  the  influence  of  thy  mediation, 
and  the  power  of  thine  arms,  compel  all  turbu- 
lent and  reftlefs  nations  to  accept  of  peace.  The 
univerfe  is  the  country  of  a great  manj  it  is  the 
jftage  fuited  to  the  difplay  of  thy  abilities  : may’ft: 
thou  become  the  benefadlor  of  all  mankind! 

Such  was  the  difeourfe  I addrefled  to  thee  in 
the  midfl:  of  that  tranquillity  in  which  thou  didft 
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flatter  thyfeJf  that  thou  fhouldft  end  thine  honour-  ® ^ 

able  career:  like  the  Eternal  Being,  if  we  may  -v ' 

be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  to  whom  fongs  of  praife  are 
addreffed  from  all  regions  of  the  earth,  when  a 
great  event  made  thee  refume  thy  thunder.  A 
power,  which  never  confulted  any  thing  but  it’s 
own  aggrandifement  in  it’s  motives  for  making 
peace  or  war  ; without  any  regard  to  the  confli- 
tution  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  to  the  treaties 
that  guarantee  it  ; without  refpedl  to  the  rights  of 
nations  and  of  families;  andin  contempt  of  the 
cuftomary  and  general  laws  of  inheritance  : this 
power,  I fay,  formed  pretenfions,  aflembled 
troops,  appropriated  to  itfelf,  in  imagination,  the 
fpoils  of  princes  too  feeble  to  refill,  and  threatened 
the  liberties  of  the  empire.  Thou  haft  prevented 
thefe  evils.  The  old  lion  hath  lhaken  his  mane; 
he  hath  iftued  roaring  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  his  young  rival  has  Ihuddered.  ’Till 
this  inftant,  Frederic  had  lliew’n  himfelf  power- 
ful. The  opportunity  has  offered  of  (hewing 
himfelf  juft,  and  he  hath  feized  it.  Europe 
has  refounded  with  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of 
his  exertions;  for  he  was  then  neither  an  ambi- 
tious conqueror,  nor  a rapacious  merchant,  nor 
a political  ufurper.  He  had  been  admired  ; he 
now  lhall  be  blefied.  I had  written  at  the  foot  of 

his  ftatue  ; the  most  formidable  powers  of 
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engrave  an  infcription  lefs  pompous,  but  more 
inftruftive  and  more  noble,  nations,  he  broke 
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PRINCES  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  HE  WILL  NOT 
ALWAYS  EXIST.  — LOOK  TO  YOURSELVES. 

No  greatnefs,  no  profperity  can  exift  in  a mo- 
narchy without  the  influence  of  the  fovereign  ; 
but  it  does  not  folely  depend  upon  the  monarch 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  procure  the 
happinefs  of  his  people.  He  fometimes  meets 
with  powerful  obffcacles  in  the  prejudices,  the 
charafter,  and  the  difpofitions  of  his  fubjefts, 
Thefe  indeed  may  undoubtedly  be  correftedj 
but  this  is  a revolution  we  often  expeft  for  a long 
time,  and  which  has  not  yet  taken  place  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Philippines,  formerly  know’n  by  the 
name  of  the  Manillas,  form  an  immenfe  Archipe- 
lago to  the  Eaft  of  Afia.  They  extend  from  the  fixth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  north,  and  have  an  un- 
equal breadth,  fpreading  from  forty  to  two  hundred 
leagues.  Among  the  number  of  them,  which  is 
prodigious,  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  diftinguifhed 
more  conflderable  than  the  reft. 

These  iflands  prefent  to  the  obferving  eye,  a. 
terrible  and  majeftic  profpefl.  They  are  covered 
with  bazaltes,  with  lava,  with  fcoriæ,  with  black 
glafs,  with  melted  iron,  with  grey  and  friable 
ftones  filled  with  the  wrecks  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  with  fulphur  kept  in  a ftate 
of  fufion  by  the  continual  action  of  fubterraneous 
fires,  and  with  burning  waters  which  communi- 
cate with  hidden  flames.  All  thefe  great  acci- 
dents of  nature  are  the  elFeft  of  extinguiftied  vol- 
canos, of  fome  that  are  ftill  burning,  and  of  others 
diat  are  forming  in  thefe  deep  cavities,  where 
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combuftible  materials  are  always  in  agitation. 
We  may  conjedture  without  prefumption,  that 
thefe  countries  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  moft  antient  of  the  globe,  are  approaching 
nearer  to  their  deftrudtion  than  any  others. 

The  afhes,  with  which  thefe  immenfe  furnaces 
cover  the  furface  of  a deep  foil  for  ages  paft; 
the  ftirring  up  of  the  ground  inceffantly  renewed 
by  earthquakes;  the  heats  that  are  common  to 
all  the  countries  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone  ; 
the  moitture,  which  is  habitually  kept  up  in  thefe 
regions  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  by  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  forefts  as  old  as 
the  world  : fuch  are  probably  the  caufes  of  the  al- 
mofl:  incredible  fertility  of  the  Philippines.  Mofl: 
of  the  birds,  quadrupeds,  plants,  fruits,  and  trees 
that  are  found  in  the  reft  of  Afia,  are  alfo  feen  in 
this  Archipelago,  and  almoft  every  thing  here  is 
of  a better  quality.  Some  vegetables  even  are 
difcovered  here,  which  do  not  appear  any  where 
elfe.  If  an  intelligent  naturalift  were  to  go  over 
thefe  iflands  with  the  freedom  and  the  afliftance 
neceflary,  he  would  certainly  enrich  the  fciences 
with  a variety  of  curious,  ufeful,  and  interefting 
knowlege. 

Unfortunately,  the  climate  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  fo  agreeable  as  the  foil  is  fertile.  Al- 
though the  fea  and  land  breezes  may  keep  up, 
during  fix  months,  a greater  degree  of  tempera- 
ture than  might  be  expected  from  their  fituation, 
yet  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year,  the  fky  is  all 
on  fire  with  lightning,  and  the  fields  are  deluged 
with  continual  rains,  Neverthelefs,  the  air  is  not 

unwholefome. 
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® ® ® ^ unwholefome.  The  conftitution  indeed  of  fo- 

V * ^ ^ 

1 — ^ — f reigners  is  rather  weakened  by  a fuperabundant 
perfpiration  : but  the  natives  of  the  country  live 
to  an  advanced  age,  without  being  expofed  to  any 
infirmities  except  fuch  as  man  is  liable  to  every 
where  elfe. 

V The  center  of  thefe  mountainous  iflands  is  oc- 
cupied by  favages,  who  feem  to  be  the  oldeft  in- 
habitants. Whatever  may  be  their  origin,  they 
are  negroes,  and  have  moft  of  them  woolly  hair. 
They  are  not  tall,  but  are  ftrong  and  nervous. 
Sometimes  a whole  family  forms  itfelf  into  a little 
community  j but  moil  frequently  each  individual 
lives  with  his  female  companion  alone.  They 
never  quit  their  bows  and  arrows.  Accuftomed 
to  the  filence  of  the  forefts,  they  feem  alarmed  at 
the  leaft  noife.  Their  life  is  entirely  the  fame  as 
that  of  beafts.  The  fruits  and  roots  they  find  in 
the  woods  are  their  only  food  j and,  when  they 
have  exhaufted  one  fpot,  they  go  and  inhabit  an- 
other. All  endeavours  to  reduce  them  to  fubjec- 
tion  have  proved  ineffeclual,  becaufe  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  fubdue  a nation  wandering 
among  places  that  are  inacceffible. 

The  plains  from  which  they  have  been  driven, 
have  been  fucceffively  inhabited  by  colonies  from 
Malacca,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  MacafTar,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Arabia.  The  manners,  idiom, 
religion,  and  government  of  thefe  flrangers,  evi- 
dently dillinguifh  their  feveral  origins. 

The  Spa-  MAGELLAN  was  the  firft  European  who  difco- 

Portuguefe  vered  thefe  iflands.  Upon  fome  difcontent,  he 

poSnn  of  left  Portugal,  his  native  country,  and  entered  into 

the  Philip- 

pines.  ^ ^ 
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the  fervice  of  the  Emoeror  Charles  V.  and  pafling 
the  ftreighcs  that  now  bear  his  name,  he  arrived 
at  the  Manillas  in  1521  j from  whence,  after  his 
death,  his  lieutenants  repaired  to  the  Moluccas, 
difcovered  ten  or  eleven  years  before  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  This  voyage  would  probably  have  been 
attended  with  remarkable  confequenccs,  had  they 
not  been  prevented  by  the  combination  we  are 
going  to  mention. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  Portuguefe 
were  beginning  to  make  voyages  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  endeavouring  to  monopolife  the  trade 
of  fpices,  and  of  manufactures  which  had  been  in 
confiant  requefi  among  civilized  nations  ; the 
Spaniards,  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  were  fe- 
curing  greater  treafures  than  imagination  could 
form  any  conception  of.  Though  both  nations 
were  purfuing  their  refpeCtive  views  of  aggran-, 
dizement  In  far  diftant  regions,  they  might  pro- 
bably interfere  with  each  other;  and  their  mutual 
antipathy  would  have  made  fuch  an  event  d^an- 
gerous.  To  prevent  this,  the  Pope  fixed  their 
refpeCtive  claims  in  1493,  in  confequence  of  that 
univerfal  and  ridiculous  power  which  the  Roman 
pontiffs  had  affumed  for  feveral  centuries,  and 
which  the  idolatrous  ignorance  of  the  two  nations, 
equally  fuperfiitious,  ftill  kept  up,  that  they 
might  plead  the  cxcufe  of  religion  for  their  avarice. 
He  gave  to  Spain  all  the  countries  that  fhould  be 
difcovered  to  the  wefi  of  a meridian  taken  a hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  Azores,  and  to  Portugal 
whatever  land  they  might  conquer  to  the  eaft  of 
that  meridian.  The  year  following,  the  powers 
7 concerned 
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^ . fillas,  to  remove  the  line  of  reparation  to  the 

diftance  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  leagues 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands.  This,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  moft  intelligent  people,  was  a fuper- 
fiuous  precaution.  But,  at  that  period,  men 
were  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  earth,  to  know,  that,  as  the  navigators  of 
one  crown  advanced  to  the  weft,  and  thofe  of  the 
other  to  the  eall,  they  muft  fooner  or  later,  meet 
in  the  fame  point.  Magellan’s  expedition  evinced 
this  truth.  ^ 

The  Court  of  Lifbon  did  no*t  conceal  the  un- 
cafmefs  they  felt  at  this  event.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  run  any  rifque,  rather  than  fuffer  a rival, 
already  too  much  favoured  by  fortune,  to  come 
and  difpute  with  them  the  empire  of  the  Afiatic 
feas.  However,  before  they  ventured  to  contend 
with  the  only  power  whole  naval  ftrength  was 
then  formidable,  they  thought  it  advifeable  to  try 
the  method  of  négociation  ; and  fucceeded  better 
in  it  than  they  expecfted.  Charles  V.,  who  was 
frequently  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  his  too 
immenfe  and  too  frequent  undertakings,  gave  up 
irrevocably,  in  1529,  for  the  fum  of  350,000 
ducats,  or  2,598,750  livres  *,  all  the  pretenfions 
be  might  have  upon  the  countries  recognized  un- 
der his  name  in  the  Indian  ocean  : he  even  ex- 
tended the  Portuguefe  line  of  feparation  to  the^ 
Ladrone  iflands.  This  is  at  leaft  the  account 
given  by  the  Portuguefe  hiftorians  j for  the  Ca- 
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ftilian  writers  fay,  that  their  monarch  referved  to 
himfelf  the  power  of  renewing  the  difcufTion  of 
his  rights,  and  of  refuming  them  if  the  decifion 
fhould  be  in  his  favour:  but  only  after  he  had  re- 
funded the  money  he  had  received. 

The  treaty  of  SaragolTa  met  with  the  fame  fate 
as  other  political  conventions. 

In  1564,  Philip  II.  refumed  the  projeft  of  con- 
quering the  Manillas.  Spain  was  then  too  much 
weakened  by  her  conquefts  in  America,  to  think 
of  founding  by  force,  a new  empire  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  mild  methods  of 
perfuafion  were  for  the  firfl;  time  adopted  in  her 
plan  of  aggrandizement.  She  charged  feveral 
milTionaries  with  the  office  of  acquiring  new  fub- 
jeéls  for  her,  and  they  did  not  entirely  fruftrate 
her  expedlations. 

The  men,  upon  the  coafts,  who  were  formerly 
idolaters  or  Mohammedans,  and  who  were  made 
fubjedt  to  Spain  by  the  Chrifliian  religion,  were 
not  entirely  favages,  as  thofe  of  the  inland  parts. 
They  had  chiefs,  laws,  houfes,  and  fome  imperfed: 
arts.  Several  of  them  had-  fome  knowlege  of 
agriculture.  The  property  of  the  fields  they  had 
fow’n  was  confirmed  to  them  ; and  the  happinefs 
they  enjoyed  made  others  defirous  of  acquiring 
poifeffions.  The  monks,  commiffioned  to  diftri- 
bute  them,  referved  for  themfelves  the  mofl;  ex- 
tenfive,  befl;  fituated,  and  moft  fertile  portions  of 
this  immenfe  territory  ; and  the  government  made 
a formal  ceffion  of  thefe  lands  to  them. 

Great  things  were  expeded  from  thefe  arrange- 
ments, imperfed  even  as  they  were.  Many  caufes 
have  combined  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  them. 
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In  the  firft  place,  moft  of  the  miffionariesj 
brought  up  in  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  a 
cloiftered  life,  have  not  fpurred  on  the  Indians 
under  their  direction  to  labour,  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that 
they  have  diverted  them  from  it  by  employing 
them  inceffantly  in  religious  ceremonies,  meet- 
ings, and  folemnities.  A fyftem,  as  repugnant 
to  every  kind  of  rational  worlhip,  as  to  found  po- 
licy, has  left  the  lands  diftributed  to  the  fubjeéled 
people  in  a ftate  of  annihilation.  Even  the  lands 
of  their  blind  guides,  have  been  little  or  ill  culti- 
vated j and  this,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  govern- 
ment diftribuces  525,000  livres  * annually  to  thefc 
monks. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  has  always  en- 
couraged this  fatal  ina6tivity.  The  propenfity  to 
idlenefs  which  thefe  proud  men  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  country,  was  ftill  more  confirmed 
by  the  permilTion  which  the  Court  granted  them, 
of  fending  every  year  to  America  a Ihip  laden 
with  the  produflions  and  manufaflures  of  Afia. 
The  treafures  which  were  brought  back  by  this 
immenfe  vefiel,  made  them  confider  the  moft 
creditable  and  leaft  laborious  occupations  as  dif- 
graceful  and  infupportable.  Their  indolence 
fuggefted  no  other  refource  to  keep  up  a volup- 
tuous life.  Accordingly,  when  the  misfortunes 
of  war  fufpended  for  a year  or  two  the  fitting  out 
of  this  galeon,  moft  of  thefe  conquerors  were 
plunged  in  the  moft  dreadful  mifery.  They  be- 
came beggars,  thieves,  or  affaffins.  The  troops 
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were  participators  in  thefe  enormities,  and  the 
tribunals  of  juftice  were  inefFeftual  againfl:  fo 
many  crimes. 

The  Chinefe  naturally  prefented  themfelves  to 
give  to  the  arts,  and  to  agriculture,  that  aflivity 
which  the  lazinefs  and  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards 
denied  them.  The  navigators  of  this  celebrated 
nation  frequented  from  time  immemorial  the 
Manillas,  to  obtain  the  produ6lions  natural  to 
thefe  illiands.  They  continued  to  refort  to  them 
after  they  had  fubmitted  to  a foreign  yoke.  Their 
numbers  increafed' ftill  more,  when  the  riches  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  which  circulated  there,  gave 
room  for  more  extenfive  fpeculations.  A great 
number  of  artifts,  and  a ftill  greater  number  of 
cultivators,  who  were  too  numerous  in  this  flou- 
riftiing  empire,  were  foon  brought  there  by  their 
ftiips.  Thefe  laborious,  ceconomical,  and  intel- 
ligent men,  offered  to  clear  the  lands,  to  eftablifli 
manufadlures,  and  to  fet  on  foot  every  fpecies  of 
induftry,  upon  condition  that  the  property  of  fome 
parts  of  an  immenfe  territory,  which  had  no 
owner,  fhould  be  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
tributes  exadled  from  them  fhould  be  moderate. 
This  was  an  infallible  method  of  eftablifhing,  at 
the  extremity  of  Alia,  a flourifhing  colony,  with- 
out lofs  of  men,  and  without  any  pecuniary  facri- 
fice.  Unfortunately  for  the  Philippines,  the 
Spaniards  have  not  been  fufiiciently  fenfible  of 
this  truth  j neverthelefs,  the  little  good  that  has 
been  done  in  thefe  iflands  has  been  the  work  of 
thefe  Chinefe, 
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Spain  has  fubmitted  to  it’s  dominion  in  this 
Archipelago  fome  parts  of  nine  large  iflands.  That 
of  Luconia,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable,  is 
five-and-twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  or 
forty  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards  land  there  at  a 
great  circular  bay,  formed  by  two  capes,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  leagues  from  each  other.  In  this 
fhort  fpace,  we  meet  with  the  fmall  ifland  of  Ma- 
rivelles,  which  leaves  two  palTages  open  j the 
eaftern  one  is  the  narrowed,  and  the  fafeft. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the'bay  ftands  the  harbour 
of  Cavite,  which  is  in  form  of  a horfelhoe,  and  is 
defended  by  a fmall  fort,  and  a garrifon  of  three 
hundred  men.  Twelve  fliips  may  ride  here  in 
fafety  upon  a flimy  bottom.  Here  it  is  that  the 
veflels  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  the  colony  are 
conftrudled. 

In  the  fame  bay,  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
Cavite,  near  the  mouth  of  a navigable  river,  rifes 
the  famous  city  of  Manilla.  L’Egafpe,  who  took 
it  from  the  Indians  in  1571,  judged  it  a proper 
place  to  become  the  center  of  the  ftate  that  was 
to  be  founded,  and  fixed  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce  there.  Gomez  Peres  de 
las  Marignas  inclofed  it  with  walls  in  1590, 
and  built  the  citadel  of  Sc.  James.  The  city  has 
been  fince  enlarged  and  embelliflied.  The  river, 
which  traverfes  it,  defeends  from  a lake  that  is 
twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  formed 
by  forty  rivulets,  upon  each  of  which  is  fettled  a 
colony  of  Indian  cultivators.  It  is  from  hence 
that  the  capital  of  the  empire  received  it’s  fub- 

fiftcnce. 
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fiftance.  Unfortunately  it  is  fituated  between  two 
volcanos  which  communicate  with  one  another, 
and  the  cavities  of  which,  always  in  fermentation, 
feem  to  pave  the  way  for  it’s  ruin. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  1752,  through- 
out the  whole  Archipelago,  there  are  no  more  than 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  In- 
dians who  have  Tubmittcd  to  the  Spanifii  yoke. 
Moft  of  them  are  Chriftians-,  and  from  the  age 
of  fixteen  to  fifty,  they  all  pay  a poll-tax  of  four 
reals,  or  two  livres  fourteen  fols*.  They  have 
been  diftributed  in  twenty-two  provinces,  of 
which  the  ifiand  of  Luçonia  alone,  though  not 
entirely  fubdued,  contains  twelve. 

The  fettleinent  is  fubjedt  to  a governor,  whofe 
office  continues  eight  years,  but  who  is  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  commands  the 
army,  difpofes  of  ail  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, and  may  grant  lands  to  the  foldiers,  and 
even  eredl:  them  into  fiefs.  This  power,  though 
only  balanced  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  has 
been  found  fo  dangerous,  that  many  expedients 
have  been  devifed  to  check  it’s  exorbitancy.  The 
moft  effedtual  of  thefe  expedients,  is  that,  by 
which  it  is  decreed,  that  the  condudt  of  a governor 
(hall  be  arraigned  even  after  his  death  ; and  that, 
when  a governor  lives  beyond  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  he  fliall  not  quit  the  place 
till  his  adminiftration  has  been  inquired  into. 
Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  complain  5 and, 

if  he  has  fuffered  any  wrong,  he  is  to  be  indem- 
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BOOK  nified  at  the  cofl:  of  the  delinquent,  who  is  like- 

T_  _ - ‘ wife  condemned  to  pay  a fine  to  the  fo'vereign, 
for  having  brought  an  odium  upon  him.  At  the 
time  this  wife  inftitution  was  made,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  with  fuch  rigour,  that,  when  accufations 
were  of  importance  againft  the  governor,  he  was 
imprifoned.  Several  died  in  confinement;  and 
others  were  taken  out,  only  with  a defign  to 
inflict  fevere  punilhments  upon  them.  By  de- 
grees this  formidable  mode  of  proceeding  has 
come  to  nothing.  The  chief  of  the  colony  gives 
his  fucceflTor  enough  to  pay  for  his  poll;  he  hav- 
ing already  received  the  fame  fum  from  his  pre- 
deceflfor. 

This  collufion  has  brought  on  a fettled  fyflem 
of  oppreflTion.  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied  ; 
the  public  revenue  has  been  leflTened  in  paflTing 
through  the  hands  that  were  appointed  to  colledt 
it;  a duty  of  feven  per  cent,  which  has  been  laid 
on  all  merchandize  on  it’s  coming  in,  has  made 
trade  degenerate  into  fmuggling  ; the  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  government;  and  fome  governors 
have  carried  their  tyranny  to  fuch  atrocious 
lengths,  as  to  determine  the  quantity  of  corn  that 
the  fields  were  toproduce,  and  to  oblige  the  farmers 
to  bring  it  in  ; and  not  only  to  wait  for  the  pay- 
ment as  long  a time  as  their  oppreflive  mailers 
Ihould  think  proper,  but  alfo  to  receive  it  in 
whatever  manner  it  could  be  given  to  them. 
For  thefe  two  centuries  pall,  fome  upright  go- 
vernors have  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  thefe 
enormities;  but  their  endeavours  have  proved  in- 
effectual. 
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cffe£lual,  becaufe  the  abufes  were  too  inveterate  ® ^ 

to  yield  to  a tranfient  and  fubordinate  authority. 

Nothing  lefs  than  the  fupreme  power  of  the  court 
of  Madrid  could  have  reftrained  this  fpirit  of  uni- 
verfal  rapacioufnefs  ; but  this  power  has  never 
exerted  itfelf  for  fuch  a purpofe.  This  fhameful 
negleft  is  the  true  caufc  why  the  Philippine  iflands 
have  never  been  in  the  leaft  improved.  Their 
name  would  fcarcely  be  know’n,  were  it  not  for 
their  connexions  with  Mexico. 

Those  conneéVions,  which  have  fubfilled  ever 
fince  the  firft:  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Eafl:  and  Wefl  Indies,  confift  only  in  conveying 
the  merchandize  of  India  to  America  by  the  South 
Sea.  None  of  the  articles  that  compofe  thefe 
rich  cargoes  are  the  produce  either  of  the  foil  or 
of  the  induftry  of  thofe  iflands.  Their  cinnamon 
is  brought  from  Batavia.  The  Chinefe  bring 
them  filks  ; and  the  Englifli  or  the  French  fupply 
them  with  white  linens  and  printed  callicoes  from 
Beno^al  and  Coromandel.  From  whatever  port 
the  goods  have  been  brought,  they  muft  come  in 
before  the  departure  of  the  galeoqs.  If  they 
fhould  arrive  later,  they  could  not  be  difpofed  of, 
or  mufl;  be  fold  at  a lofs  to  merchants,  who  are 
obliged  to  fliut  them  up  in  warehoufes,  ’till  they 
are  forgotten.  The  payments  are  made  in  cochi- 
neal and  Mexican  piaftres,  and  partly  in  cowries, 
which  are  not  current  in  Africa,  but  will  pafs 
every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

A SETTLEMENT,  which  liaS  not  a more  folid  Diggers  to 
foundation,  may  perhaps  be  eafily  overthrow’n.  Philippines 
We  do  not  therefore  hefitate  to  foretel,  that  the 
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^ Philippines  will  one  day,  fooner  or  later,  be 

i taken  from  it’s  prefent  pofîelTors.  A few  reflec- 
tions will  be  fufficient  to  give  thefe  conjedlures 
the  convidlion  of  evidence. 

. Some  enlightened  navigators  have  informed  us, 
that  the  Spanifli  polTefTions,  which  in  theie  diftant 
regions  had  always  been  in  a languid  flare,  are 
become  perceptibly  more  fo  fince  the  year  1768, 
when  the  Jefuits  were  baniflied  from  them.  Eefides 
that  the  immenfe  domains  of  thefe  miflionaries 
are  entirely  fallen  off  from  the  fertility  to  which 
they  had  brought  them;  the  lands  of  the  Indians 
likewife  whom  they  governed,  which  were  the 
only  ones  tolerably  cultivated,  and  where  fome 
ufeful  arts  were  to  be  found,  have  lunk  again 
into  that  flate  of  annihilation  from  whence  they 
had  been  railed.  It  has  even  happened  that 
thefe  iflanders,  the  lead  Indolent  perfons  of  the 
colony,  have  been  expofed  to  the  lame  odium, 
well  or  ill  founded,  which  purfued  their  guides. 

A GREATER  Calamity  affeded  this  Archipelago 
the  next  year.  All  the  Chinefe,  without  excep- 
tion, were  banifhed  from  it  ; and  this  prolcription 
occafloned  a breach,  which,  in  all  probability,  \m11 
never  be  clofed.  Thefe  people,  v/hofe  ruling 
paffion  is  avarice,  came  every  year  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty  fmall  veflels, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  fome  labours  to  which 
.they  alone  could  fix  a price.  Thefe  were  not 
the  only  advantages.  A number  of  their  coun- 
• rrymen,  fettled  in  thefe  iflands,  gave  an  habitual 
example  of  a life  conftantly  fpent  in  employment. 
Several  of  them  even  vifited  tiie  Indian  colonies, 

and. 
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and,  by  making  them  timely  and  cautious  ad- 
vances, infpirecl  them  with  the  define,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  furnilbed  them  with  the  means,  of 
improving  their  fituation.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  thefe  means  of  profperity  have  been  annihi- 
lated, by  the  impofiibility  which  the  Spaniards 
perhaps  experienced,  of  containing  a people  fo 
prone  to  infurreclions.  . . 

Before  thefe  deftructive  'events,  the  people 
manifefted  a determined  averfion  for  their  tyrants. 
OpprelTion  had  often  made  them  break  through 
the  bounds  of  obedience;  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  their  paftors,  the  unavailing  efforts  of 
degenerate  troops  would  never  have  brought  them 
again  into  fubjeftion.  Since  the  expulfion  of 
thefe  miffionaries,  who  had  rnofl  influence  over 
them,  has  deprived  the  Spanifli  government  of 
it’s  greateft  ftrengrh,  the  Indians,  who  are  lefs 
reftrained,  muft  be  defirouÿ  of  recovering  their 
independence,  and  may  have,  perhaps,  fufncient 
energy  to  reaffume  their  primitive  rights. 

To  thefe  dangers,  which  may  be  called  do- 
meftic,  foreign  perils  are  added,  which  are  ftill 
more  alarming.  Some  favages,  iffuing  form 
the  Malays  iflands,  make  habitual  incurfions 
on  the  coafl;  of  the  Philippines,  carrying  de- 
ftruftion  along  with  them,  and  taking  off  thou- 
fands  of  the  Chriflians,  whom  they  reduce  to 
flavery.  This  piracy  is  feldom  puniflied;  b.ecaufe 
the  Spaniards,  divided  into  four  faftions,  know’n 
by  the  name  of  Caftilians,  Galicians,  Mountain- 
eers, and  Bifcayans,  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  hatred  that  torments  them,  and  behold,  with 
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B 0^0  K an  indifferent  eye,  whatever  is  foreign  to  their 
c— j difputes.  The  Malays  have  always  been  more 
and  more  emboldened  by  thefe  divifions.  Al- 
ready have  they  driven  the  common  enemy  from 
feveral  iflands.  They  are  every  day  incroaching 
upon  them,  and  will  foon  become  mailers  of  the 
poffelTion,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fome  Eu- 
ropean nation,  more  powerful,  or  more  aflive 
than  the  one  they  now  have  to  contend  with. 

In  1762,  the  Englifh  got  pofTeffion  of  the  Phi- 
lippines with  more  facility  than  they  had  ex- 
pe6led.  Although  they  were  deprived  of  them  by 
treaty,  they  may  oerhaps  be  ftili  ambitious  of 
feizing  upon  them  again,  when  an  opportunity 
fhall  offer.  Ocher  nations  may  equally  afpire  to 
this  conqueft,  in  order  to  make  it  the  center  of 
their  empire  in  the  feas  and  upon  the  continent  of 
'India.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Spaniards 
will  be  driven  from  the  Philippines. 

Some  politicians  think  that  this  would  not  be 
an  evil  ; an  opinion  that  has  long  been  entertain- 
ed. The  Philippines  had  but  juft  opened  a com- 
munication 'with  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  giving  them  up,  as  being  prejudidal 
to  the  intereft  of  the  mother  country.  ' Philip  II. 
and  his  fucceffors  conftantly  rejefted  that  propo- 
fal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of  Seville 
in  17  p,  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  1733,  entertained 
more  rational  notions.  Both  thefe  cities  ima- 
gined, and  it  is  rather  furprifing'that  the  idea  did 
not  occur  fooner,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  Spaniards  to  have  adireft  concern  with  the 
trade  of  Afia,  and  chat  the  pofTeffions  they  had  in 
■ thofe 
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thofe  parts  fhould  be  made  the  center  of  their  ® ^ 

traffic.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  as  India  af-  > « — * 

fords  filks  and  cottons  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Europe, 
both  in  workmanffiip  and  colouring,  and  at  a 
much  cheaper  price,  the  national  manufattures 
could  not  fupport  the  competition,  but  would  in- 
fallibly be  ruined.  This  objection  might  have 
it’s  weight  with  regard  to  fome  nations i but  ap- 
peared altogether  frivolous,  confidering  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  ufe  none  but  foreign 
fluffs  and  linen,  either  for  wearing-apparel  or  fur-  be  made  of 
niture.  Thofe  continual  demands  mull  ncceffa- 
rily  increafe  the  indultry,  the  wealth,  the  popula- 
tion, and  ftrength  of  their  neighbours,  who  ay^il 
themfelves  of  thefe  advantages,  to  keep  that  na- 
tion which  fupplies  them  in  a ftate  of  dependence. 

They  would  certainly  aiS;  with  more  wifdom  and 
dignity,  were  they  to  ufe  the  Indian  manufactures. 

They  would  be  preferable,  both  in  point  of  œco- 
nomy  and  elegance,  and  would  lelTen  that  com- 
petition which  muff,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to 
Spaicj. 

The  inconveniences,  which  ufiially  attend  new 
undertakings,  are  here  previouffy  obviated.  Tffç 
iflands  which  Spain  poffeffes  lie  between  Japan, 

China,  Cochinchina,  Siam,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
the  Moluccas,  and  are  favourably  fuuated  for 
forming  conneflions  with  thofe  feveral  kingdoms. 

Their  diffance  from  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and 
Bengal,  would  not  prevent  them  from  protedling 
effecffually  any  faftories  it  might  be  thought  ad- 
vantageous to  eftablifh  on  thefe  induffrious  coaffs. 
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They  would,  moreover,  be  defended  ‘by  immenfe 
feas  from  the  ravages  which  fo  often  affedt  the 
continent^  and  would  be  eafily  preferved  from  the 
temptation  of  interfering  in  the  contefts  which 
prevail  there. 

This  diftance,  however,  would  not  prevent  the 
Archipelago  from  being  fure  of  fubfiftence.  No 
country  in  Afia  abounds  more  in  fruits,  fago, 
cocoa-trees,  and  cfculent  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Rice,  which  in  the  greater  part  of  India  muft  be 
watered  by  dint  of  labour  twice  a day,  ’till  it’s 
grain  is  well  formed,  is  more  eafily  cultivated  in 
the  Philippines.  When  it  is  fow’n  on  the  borders 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  which  may  be  covered  with 
water  at  pleafure,  it  yields  two  plentiful  crops  in 
a year,  without  requiring  any  attention,  ’till  the 
time  of  gathering  it. 

All  the  grains  of  Europe  thrive  in  thefe  iflands. 
T^hey  would  furnifh  a fufRciency  of  them  for  the 
failors,  however  numerous  they  might  be,  if  the 
negligence  and  tyranny  of  the  government  had 
not  condemned  mod  of  the  lands  to  a fhameful 
ftcrility. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  thefe  iflands,  is  a 
matter  of  aftonifhrnent  to  all  voyagers.  Every 
religious  community  has  meadows  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  covered  with 
forty,  and  fifty  thoufand  oxen.  Although  they 
are  not  watched,  they  feldom  get  beyond  the 
rivers  and  mountains  which  are  the  boundaries  of 
thefe  pofTelTions.  Thofe  which  happen  to  go 
affray,  are  eafily  know’n  again,  by  the  mark  of 
the  different  orders  which  is  imprefied  on  them 

with 
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with  a hot  iron,  and  they  are  always  faithfully  re- 
ftored  to  their  proper  owners.  Since  the  invafion 
of  the  Englilh,  and  the  ravages  that  were  the 
confequence  of  it,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  is 
leflened  ; but  it  is  ftill  very  confiderable. 

‘Before  the  year  17443  none  of  our  vegetables 
grew  on  the  fertile  foil  of  the  Philippines.  At 
this  period,  Mahé  de  Villebague  carried  fome 
feeds  there.  All  thefe  ufeful  plants  had  fuc- 
ceeded,  when  eight  months  after,  the  cultivator, 
who  was  called  away  ellewhere  by  his  commercial 
concerns,  left  his  garden  to  another  Frenchman 
fettled  in  thefe  iflands.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
not  without  jealoufy  feen  a foreigner  (hew  them 
what  they  ought  to  have  done  two  centuries  be- 
fore, rofe  up  with  fo  much  violence  againft  his 
fucceffor,  that  in  order  to  reftore  tranquillity,  the 
adminiftration  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  order 
thefe  wholefome  roots  to  be  pulled  up.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Chinefe,  who  are  inceifantly  intent 
upon  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  fortune,  had  privately  taken 
care  of  them.  By  degrees  the  people  grew  re- 
conciled to  an  innovation  of  fo  ufeful  a kind  j 
and  it  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  chief  refources  of 
the  colony. 

Such  is  then  one  ‘of  the  efFefls'  of  national 
hatred,  that  it  inclines  the  natives  rather  to  deprive 
themfelves  of  a benefit,  than  to  owe  it  to  ftrangers: 
and  particularly  to  the  French,  who  of  all  other 
nations  are  the  mod  detefted,  notwithdanding  the 
connection  fuftfilfing  between  the  two  govern- 
ments ? From  whence  can  this  antipathy  arife? 

If 
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^ If  we  travel  much,  we  fhall  not  find  any  people 
j To  mild,  fo  affable,  fo  frank,  fo  polite,  fo  lively, 
fo  gallant  as  the  French.  They  are  fometimes 
too  much  fo  ; but  is  this  fo  great  a fault?  They 
are  warmly  and  quickly  interefted,  and  fometimes 
for  trifling  matters,  while  objects  of  more  import- 
ance, either  affecl  them  little,  or  only  excite  their 
ridicule.  This  is  their  favourite  w^eapon,  and  the 
'moft  formidable  for  others  as  well  as  for  them- 
felves.  They  pafs  rapidly  from  pleafure  to  pain, 
and  from  pain  to  pleafure.  A Frenchman  would 
find  himfelf  fatigued  with  a continuation  of  the 
fame  happinefs  j he  fcarce  ever  experiences  any 
deep  fenfations.  He  becomes  infatuated  with 
any  thing;  but  he  is  neither  whimflcal,  nor  im- 
patient, nor  enthufiaflic.  He  cares  very  little 
for  religion,  but  he  refpetfls  the  priefthood,  with- 
out having  either  efleem  or  reverence  for  it. 
He  never  troubles  himfelf  about  affairs  of  flate, 
unlefs  it  be  to  write  his  ballad,  or  his  epigram 
upon  the  miniflry.  This  levity  is  the  origin  of  a 
fpecies  of  equality,  of  which  there  are  no  traces 
any  where  elfe.  It  fometimes  puts  a man  of  the 
lowefl;  rank,  who  has  wit,  upon  a level  with 
nobleman.  The  French,  are  in  fome  fort,  a 
people  of  women  : for  it  is  among  the  women 
particularly,  that  in  the  midfl:  of  inconfiflency, 
folly  and  caprice,  we  difcern  fome  great  emotion 
that  furprizes  us,  we  hear  fome  word  that  de- 
lights us,  and  we  perceive  fome  aft  of  ftrength 
and  fublimity.  The  French  are  endotyed  with 
exquifitc  fenfibility,  and  with  a very  refined  taflej 
this  is  conflflent  with  the  fentiment  of  honour, 
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the  gleam  of  which  diffufes  itfelf  over  all  ranks,  b 
and  upon  every  objeA.  The  French  are  brave,  v. 
They  are  rather  indifereet  than  open  -,  more  liber- 
tine than  voluptuous.  That  focial  difpofition* 
which  leads  them  to  affemble  in  numerous  com- 
panies, and  to  vifit  feveral  of  thefe  in  a day, 
makes  every  thing  grow  old  with  them  in  an  in-^ 
ftantj  writings,  politics,  fafliions,  vices  and  vir- 
tues. Every  week  has  it’s  hero,  in  good  as  well 
as  bad  actions.  France  is  the  country  where  it  is 
moft  eafy  for  a man  to  get  himfelf  talked  of,  and 
where  it  is  moft  difficult  for  him  to  be  talked  of 
for  any  time.  A Frenchman  loves  taknts  of  all 
kinds;  and  they  are  fupported  in  his  country 
lefs  by  the  rewards  of  government  than  by  popu- 
lar eftimation.  He  honours  genius.  Fie  is  too 
ready  in  growing  familiar  ; which  is  an  inconve- 
nience to  himfelf,  and  to  all  perfons  who  wifli  to 
conciliate  refpeft.  The  Frenchman  in  your  com- 
pany is  every  thing  you  would  wiih  him  to  be,  but 
you  muft  be  upon  your  guard  with  him  ; for  he 
improves  upon  every  thing  that  others  invent. 
Such  are  the  features  of  which  he  carries  the  im- 
preffion  in  a manner  more  or  lefs  marked,  into 
thole  countries  vyhich  he  vifits,  rather  to  gratify 
his  curiofity,  than  to  add  to  his  knowlege.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  brings  back  with  him  nothing  more 
than  pretenfions.  He  is  better  calculated  for 
converfation  than  for  friendlhip.  He  has  a nu- 
merous fet  of  acquaintance,  and  yet  he  often  dies 
in  folitude.  He  is  the  being  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  who  has  moft  enjoyments,  with  the 
feweft  regrets.  As  he  does  not  attach  himfelf 
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ftroQgly  to  any  thing,  he  has  foon  forgotten  what 
he  had  lo(V.  He  pofiefTes,  in  a fuperior  degree, 
the  art  of  fubftitution,  and  is  affided  in  it  by  every 
thing  about  him.  If  we  except  that  difgufting 
partiality  he  has  for  his  own  country,  and  which 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  conceal,  the  young 
Frenchman,  chearful,  light,  agreeable  and  trifling, 
appears  to  me, the  mod  amiable  man  of  his  nation; 
and  the  Frenchman,  matured  by  age,  v/ell-in- 
formed,  and  prudent,  who  has  preferved  all  the 
agreeable  manners  of  his  youth,  is  the  mod  ami- 
able, and  the  modedimable  man  of  all  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  mod  people  have  an 
a\’'ernon  to  the  French  : but  they  are  particularly 
intolerable  to  the  Spaniards,  to  thofe  among  them 
efpeciaily,  who  have  not  contraded  the  vices, 
virtues,  charadter,  and  manners  peculiar  to  their 
country,  with  others  of  a totally  oppofite  nature. 
This  avernon  feems  even  to  have  become  more 
confirmed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. We  Ihould  be  tempted  to  fufpedt,  that 
France  is  confidered  by  the  nation  to  which  fhe 
has  given  a king,  with  the  fame  contempt,  as  a 
man  of  quality,  who  has  married  below  his  rank, 
lliews  for  his  wife’s  family.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
prejudice  will  never  be  overcome,  ’till  the  Bour- 
bons diall  have  been  naturalized  in  Spain,  by  a 
long  fuccedion  of  flourilhing  reigns. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Philippines. 

Independent  of  what  ferves  for  the  fubfidence 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  of  the  con- 
querors, thefe  iflands  afford  a number  of  objedfs, 
he  for  the  trade  carried  on  from  one  part  of  India 
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to  another;  fuch  as  tobacco,  rice,  canes,  wax, 
oils,  cowries,  ebony,  dried  fifh,  raifins,  Japan 
wood  : but  more  efpecially  thofe  birds  nefts, 
dried  ftag’s  pizzles,  and  fea-dogs,  which  are  fo 
eagerly  fought  after  by  all  the  people  of  Afia, 
and  particularly  by  the  Chinefe. 

Hitherto,  lugar  has  been  only  cultivated  for 
the  confumption  of  the  colony.  The  apprehen- 
fion  of  having  it’s  price  a little  raifed,  has  occa- 
fioned  the  exportation  of  it  to  be  prohibited,  with 
heavy  penalties.  This  erroneous  fyftem  cannot 
laft.  Permiflion  will  foon  be  obtained  to  furnilh 
the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  with  a produ6lion;  for 
which  the  foil  of  the  Philippines  is  extremely 
favourable.  Iron  will  be  an  additional  objedl  of 
the  trade  of  thefe  illands. 

This  metal  abounds,  and  is  of  fuperior  qua- 
lity, throughout  the  whole  Archipelago.  Never- 
thelefs,  none  of  the  mines  had  yet  been  opened, 
till  about  the  year  1768,  when  Simon  de  Auda, 
fortunately  thought  of  eftablifhing  forges.  The 
fuccefs  would  have  been  more  certain,  if  this 
aftive  governor  had  not  begun  too  many  under- 
takings at  once  ; if  his  projets  had  been  more 
maturely  confidered  ; and  if  he  had  employed, 
to  bring  them  to  pcrfeftion,  methods  more  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
juftice. 

. The  excellent  copper  which  is  difperfed  over 
feveral  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  is  not  lefs  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  government.  This  metal 
is  employed  in  India  for  the  velTcls  ufed  in  pub- 
lic worfhip,  for  ordinary  utenfils,  for  coins, 
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K 0^6  K which  muft  be  incefifantly  renewed,  becaufe  the 
i— people  are  as  eager  to  bury  them,  as  rich  men  are 
to  conceal  more  precious  treafures,  under  ground. 
The  Dutch  draw  from  Japan,  what  is  neceflary 
to  fupply  all  thefe  wants.  They  will  neceffarily 
' lofe  this  branch  of  their  trade,  if  the  Spaniards, 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  Ibould  venture  to 
difpute  it  with  them. 

The  Philippines,  have,  above  the  other  Eu- 
ropean colonies,  the  advantage  of  poflefTing  gold. 
The  Indians  find  fome  particles  of  it  in  the  fand 
and  flimeof  the  rivers,  which  carry  it  along  with 
their  ftreams.  The  quantity  they  colle61:  may 
amount  to  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres  * 
per  annum.  They  deliver  it  in  private  to  fome 
foreign  navigators,  who  in  return  fupply  them 
with  merchandize.  Formerly,  it  was  fent  in- 
to America,  for  Cavendifii  found  to  the  value 
of  658,800  livres  t of  it,  upon  the  galleon  that 
was  failing  towards  Mexico.  If  Spain,  forego- 
ing it’s  antient  maxims,  fhould  encourage  this 
fpecies  of  induftry,  by  leaving  to  thofe  who 
fhould  devote  themfelves  to  it  the  free  ufe  of 
the  riches  it  would  produce,  would  not  that 
kingdom  fecure  to  itfelf  an  additional  refource  for 
trading  to  advantage  in  the  Indian  feas  ? 

Itx  would  not  be  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
defiring  that  foreign  navigators  fhould  come  in 
queft  of  the  produflions  of  thefe  iflands.  As  the 
Philippines  furnifh  plenty  of  materials  for  a well- 
eflablifhed  navy,  it’s  fubjedls  might  frequent  all 

* From  20,833 1.  6s*  8d,  t0  25,oooL  f 27,450!.! 
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the  markets,  and  add  the  benefit  of  freighting, 
to  their  other  advantages. 

This  adivity  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
communication  between  this  and  the  mother- 
country.  In  the  prefent  confufed  Hate  of  the 
Philippines,  it  is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what  they 
may  one  day  furnifh  to  Spain.  It  now  procures 
from  thence,  alum,  buffaloes  hides,  calTia,  woods 
for  dying,  faltpetre,  tortoife  ffiell,  and  mother  of 
' pearl,  which  the  Chinefe  have  hitherto  bought 
up,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  to  the  Europeans  at 
Canton,  for  three  times  the  price  they  had  given 
for  it;  cacao,  which  though  brought  from 
Mexico  has  not  degenerated;  and  indigo,  which 
the  bounty  of  nature  produces  Ipontaneouffy. 
An  enlightened  man  was  defirous  of  attempting, 
in  1750,  to  give  this  rich  plant  every  improve- 
ment it  might  receive  from  cultivation.  This 
novelty  met  with  a general  and  violent  oppofition. 
The  Marquis  d’  Obando,  who  was  governor  at 
that  period,  was  obliged  to  take  this  citizen 
under  his  proteflion,  and  affigned  him  an  inclofed 
territory,  where  he  might  carry  on  his  operations 
with  fafety.  The  experiments  were  all  extremely 
fuccefsful,  and  fmee  this  event,  the  cultivation 
of  this  precious  dye  has  been  attended  to,  though 
not  with  fufficient  induffry. 

If  an  indolence  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  had  not 
impeded  their  progrefs  in  every  thing,  they  would 
have  naturalized  the  fpices,tv/o  centuries  ago,  upon 
this  territory,  fo  contiguous  to  the  Moluccas.  Per- 
haps they  might  have  fhared  with  the  Dutch  this 
fource  of  wealth.  It  will  be  committing  a new 
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fault,  to  defer  any  longer  an  experiiTient,  the 
greateft  inconvenience  of  which  is,  that  of  it  s 
being  ufelefs. 

This  government  might  alfo  be  prompted,  by 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  cotton  cultivated  in 
the  Philippines,  to  eftablifli  there,  with  the 
afllftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
beautiful  and  numerous  manufadures.  While 
they  were  waiting  for  the  fuccefs,  which,  in  new 
undertakings,  however  well  planned,  is  always 
flow;  the  Spaniards  would  purchafe  in  foreign 
markets  the  filks,  calicoes,  and  other  articles 
of  the  produce  of  Alia,  fuitable  to  their  countiy, 
and  would  obtain  them  at  a lower  price  than  their 
competitors.  All  the  nations  in  Europe  employ 
the  lilver  they  get  from  America  to  trade  with  in 
India.  Before  this  precious  metal  can  reach  the 
place  of  it’s  deftination,  it  mull  have  paid  confi- 
derable  duties,  taken  a prodigious  compafs,  and 
have  been  expofed  to  great  rifques  ; whereas  the 
Spaniards,  by  fending  it  diredlly  from  America 
to  the  Philippines,  would  fave  duties,  time,  and 
infurance;  fo  that  while  they  furnilhed  the  fame 
fum  as  the  rival  nations,  they  would  in  reality 
make  their  purchafes  at  a cheaper  rate. 

If  the  fimple  plan  we  have  traced  out  fliould 
ever  be  carried  into  execution,  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  fettled  in  Afia,  would  necefiarily,  and 
for  ever  emerge  from  that  indolent  ftate  of  diflb- 
lution,  in  which  they  have  languilhed  for  two 
centuries.  The  fubdued  people  would  biefs  a 
oovernment  that  was  become  equitable}  and 
thofe  who  are  ftill  contending  for  their  independ- 
ence 
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ence,  would  fubmif,  in  multitudes,  to  the  con- 
troul  of  wife  laws.  The  neighbouring  nations, 
whom  pride  or  injuftice  have  driven  from  the 
ports  frequented  by  their  forefathers,  w’ould  again 
direft  their  Ihips  into  harbours,  where  induftry 
and  harmony  were  united.  The  European  mer- 
chants, who  are  opprefled  with  the  fetters  of 
monopoly  upon  the  Indian  feas,  would  carry  their 
activity,  their  knowlege,  and  their  (lock,  into  an 
afylum  of  happinefs  and  liberty.  The  colony, 
the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  2,728,000 
livres  *,  would  no  longer  colt  Spain  annually 
527,500  livres  f ; and  would  become  one  of  the 
fineft  fettlements  in  the  world. 

This  revolution  can  never  be  effected  by  an 
exclufive  Company.  For  thefe  two  centuries 
pad,  fince  the  Europeans  have  frequented  the 
feas  of  Afia,  they  have  never  been  animated  by 
a truly  laudable  fpirit.  In  vain  have  fociety, 
morality,  and  politics,  been  improved  amongft 
US;  thofe  diftant  countries  have  only  been  wit- 
Aeiïes  of  our  rapacioufnefs,  our  reftleflnefs,  and 
our  tyranny.  The  mifchief  we  have  done  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has  fometimes  been  compen- 
fated  by  the  knowlege  we  have  imparted,  and  the 
wife  inditutions  we  have  eftablifhed  : but  the 
Indians  have  ftill  continued  under  their  former 
darknefs  and  defpotifm  j and  we  have  taken  no 
pains  to  refcue  them  from  thofe  dreadful  calami- 
' ties.  Had  the  feveral  governments  direcled  the 
fteps  of  their  free  traders,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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love  of  glory  would  have  been  united  to  a paffion 
for  riches,  and  that  fome  nations  would  have 
made  attempts  capable  of  rendering  their  names 
illuftrious.  Such  noble  and  difinterefted  inten- 
tions could  never  be  purfued  by  any  company  of 
merchants}  who,  being  confined  by  the  narrow 
views  of  prefent  profit,  have  never  employed 
their  thoughts  about  tne  happinefs  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  traded  ; a ciicumftance,  which, 
being  naturally  expedted,  hath  never  been  im- 
puted to  them  as  a crime. 

How  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour  of 
Spain,  to  fliew  a fenfibility  for  the  interefts  of 
mankind,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  them  ! 
That  nation  now  begins  to  lhake  off  the  fetters 
of  prejudice,  which  have  kept  it  in  a ftate  of  in- 
fancy, notwithftanding  it’s  natural  ftrength.  It  s 
fubjeds  are  not  yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by 
the  contagion  of  riches,  from  which  they  have 
been  happily  preferved  by  their  own  indolence, 
and  by  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  government.. 
Thefe  people  muft  necefiarily  be  inclined  to  whaC 
is  good  i they  are  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  no 
doubt  would  pra6life  it,  having  all  the  means  in 
their  power  from  the  pofTeflions  their  conquefts 
have  given  them  in  the  richeft  countries  of  the 
univerfe.  Their  Ihips,  failing  from  their  feveral 
ports,  might  either  meet  at  the  Canary  ifiands,  or 
feparately  proceed  to  their  feveral  deftinations, 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  procuring  happinefs  to 
the  remoteft  parts  of  Afia.  They  might  return 
from  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j but 
would  go  thither  by  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
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fale  of  their  cargoes  would,  greatly  increafe  their 
capitals.  This  advantage  would  fecure  to  them 
a fuperiority  over  their  competitors,  who  fail 
Avith  falfe  bills  of  lading,  feldom  carrying  any 
thing  but  filver.  They  would  meet  with  a 
frefh,  fupply  of  provifions  up  the  river  Plata,  if 
they  Ihould  be  in  want  of  them.  Thofe  who 
were  able  to  wait  longer,  would  only  put  into 
Chili,  or  even  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Juart 
Fernandez. 

This  delightful  ifland,  which  takes  it’s  name 
from  a Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given, 
and  who  took  a diflike  to  it  after  he  had  lived 
there  fome  confiderable  time,  is  fituated  at  i lo 
leagues  diftance  from  the  continent  of  Chili.  It’s 
greateft  length  is  but  about  five  leagues,  and  it’s 
breadth  not  quite  two.  In  this  fmallfpot,  where 
the  land  is  very  mountainous  and  irregular,  there 
is  a clear  fky,  pure  air,  excellent  water,  and  every 
vegetable  that  is  deemed  a fpecific  againfl:  the 
/curvy.  It  has  appeared  from  experience,  that  all 
forts  of  European  and  American  corn,  fruit,  and 
quadrupeds,  will  fucceed  there  extremely  well. 
The  coafts  abound  with  fifli  ; and,  befide  all  thefo 
advantages,  there  is  aifo  a good  harbour,  where 
fhips  arc  fheltered  from  every  wind  but  the  north, 
and  even  that  never  blows  fo  Ilrongly  as  to  be 
produftive  of  any  danger. 

T HESE  conveniences  have  induced  all  the  pirates, 
who  have  infefted  the  coafls  of  Peru,  to  put  in  at 
Juan  Fernandez.  Anfon,  who  went  to  the  South 
Seas  with  more  important  projefts,  found  there  a 
comfortable  and  fafe  afylum.  The  Spaniards,  at 
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length  convinced  that  the  precaution  they  had 
taken  to  deftroy  the  cattle  they  had  placed 
there  was  infufficicnt  to  keep  off  their  enemies, 
took  the  refolution,  in  1750,  to  people  it.  Un- 
fortunately, the  new  colony  was  placed  on  too 
low  a fpot,  and  of  the  hundred  and  feventy-one 
perfons  of  every  age  and  fex  who  coinpofed  it, 
five-and-thirty  were  fwallowed  up,  fix  years  after, 
by  the  furges  of  the  ocean,  which  exceeded  it’s 
bounds.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  waves-, 
were  fixed  upon  an  eminence  which  commands 
the  harbour  j and  for  their  fecurity,  a fmall  for- 
tification has  been  raifed,  defended  by  a garrifon 
of  fixty-fix  men.  It  now  became  neceffary  to 
think  of  fupplying  their  wants.  All  the  fhips 
employed  in  trading  between  Peru  and  Chili, 
were  at  firft  obliged  to  ftop  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
This  tyrannical  compulfion  could  not  be  laftingf 
and  the  government  at  length  refolved,  purpofely, 
to  fend  two  fliips  there  every  year. 

This  poft  will  become  a ufeful  fettlement,  if 
the  court  of  Madrid  will  but  attend  to  her  own 
interefi.  It  is  needlefs  to  purfue  this  fubjefl  any 
further.  The  plan,  which  we  have  done  nothing 
more  than  fuggeft,  would  evidently  tend  to  pro- 
mote theitrade,  the  navigation,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  Spain.  The  connections  that  Ruffia  keeps  up 
with  China  by  land,  can  never  acquire  the  fame 
degree  of  importance. 

Between  thefe  two , empires,  the  greatnefs  of 
which  aftonifhes  the  imagination,  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  fpaoe,  know’n  in  the  earlieft  times  by  the 
name  of  Scythia,  and  fince  by  that  of  Tartary.  This 
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region,  taken  in  it’s  full  extent,  is  bounded  on  ® 
the  weft  by  the  Cafpian  fea  and  Perfia  ; on  the  ^ 
fouth  by  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
can  and  Ava,  China  and  Corea  j on  the  eaft  by 
the  Eaftern  ocean  ; and  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  ocean.  One  part  of  thefe  vaft  deferts  is 
fubjedt  to  the  Chinefe  empire  ; another  is  under 
the  dominion  of  RufTia  ; the  third  is  independent, 
and  is  called  Kharifm,  and  Greater  and  Lefs  Bu- 
charia. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  celebrated  regions 
have  always  lived  by  hunting  and  fifiiing,  and 
upon  the  milk  of  their  flocks  j and  have  ever 
had  an  equal  averfion  for  living  in  cities,  for  a 
fcdentary  life,  and  for  the  toils  of  agriculture. 
Their  origin  and  their  cuftoms,  fo  tar  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them.,  are  equally  ancient,  for 
the  former  could  never  be  traced  on  account  of 
their  fequefleered  and  wandering  way  of  life.  They 
have  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  forefathers 
did  5 and,  if  we  look  back  to  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity, we  fhall  find  a very  ftriking  refemblance 
between  the  men  of  the  earlieft  ages,  and  the 
Tartars  of  the  prefent  time. 

These  people  have  in  general  been  followers 
of  the  great  Lama,  who  refides  at  Putali,  a town 
fituated  in  a diftria,  which  partly  belongs  to  Tar- 
tary, and  partly  to  India.  This  extenfive  region, 
where  mountains  rife  above  one  another,  is  called 
Boutan  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan,  Tangue 
by  the  Tartars,  Tfanli  by  the  Chinele,  LaflTa  by 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  Thibet  by 
tlie  Europeans. 
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Their  religion  appears,  from  monuments  of 
undoubted  authority,  to  be  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  years  Handing,  and  is  founded  on  the  exift- 
ence  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  the  fublimell  prin- 
ciples of  morality. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lama  believe  him  to  be  immortal  i 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  deception,  this  di- 
vinity never  appears  but  to  a few  favourites  ; that, 
when  he  receives  the  adoration  of  the  people,  it 
is  always  in  a kind  of  tabernacle,  where  a dim 
light  fhews  rather  a faint  reprefentation,  than  an 
exafl  refemblance  of  that  living  god;  that,  when 
he  dies,  another  prieft  is  fubftituced  in  his  Head, 
as  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  poflible; 
and  that  by  means  of  thefe  precautions,  the  de- 
lufion  is  kept  up,  even  on  the  very  fpot  where 
the  farce  is  a6led  ; and  much  more,  without 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  believers  who  are  further 
removed  from  it. 

A SAGACIOUS  philofopher  has  lately  deftroyed 
this  prejudice.  It  is  true,  the  great  Lamas  fel- 
dom  Ihew  themfelves,  the  better  to  maintain 
that  veneration  they  have  infpired  for  their  per- 
fon  and  their  myHf'ties  ^ but  they  give  audience 
to  ambaffadors,  and  admit  princes  who  come  to 
vifit  them.  But  if  their  perfon  be  feldom  to  be 
feen,  except  on  fome  important  occafions,  or  on 
great  fellivals,  their  pidture  is  always  in  full  view, 
being  hung  up  over  the  doors  of  the  temple  at 
Putali. 

Thl  circumftance  that  has  given  rife  to  the 
fable  of  twe  immortality  of  the  Lamas  is,  that  it 
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is  a tenet  of  their  faith,  that  the  holy  fpirit,  which  ® 
has  animated  one  of  thefe  pontiffs,  immediately 
upon  his  death  paffes  into  the  body  of  him  who  is 
duly  defied  to  fucceed  him.  This  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  the  divine  fpirit  is  perfedly  confonant 
to  the  doflrine  of  the  metempfychofis,  which 
has  always  been  the  eftablifhed  fyftern  in  thofe 
patts. 

The  religion  of  Lama  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  early  times.  It  was  adopted  in  a large 
part  of  the  globe.  It  is  profeffed  all  over  Thibet 
and  Mongalia;  is  almoft  univerfal  in  Greater  and 
Lefs  Bucharia,  and  feveral  provinces  of  Tartary  j 
and  has  fome  followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Cafli- 
mere  in  India,  and  in  China. 

This  is  the  only  form  of  worfhip  that  can  boaft 
of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  without  any  mixture  of 
other  fyftems.  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  has  been 
frequently  adulterated  by  the  introduflion  of 
foreign  deities  and  fuperftitions  ; which  have  been 
adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people. 
The  Jews  have  feen  an  end  of  their  hierarchy, 
and  their  temple  has  been  demoliflied,  Alexan- 
der and  Mohammed  ufed  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  extinguifb  the  facred  fire  of  the  Gaurs, 
Tamerlane  and  the  Moguls  have  in  a great  mea- 
fure  diminifhed  the  worfhippers  of  the  god  Brama 
in  India.  But  neither  time,  fortune,  nor  men, 
have  ever  been  able  to  fhake  the  divine  power  of 
the  great  Lama. 

This  is  an  effefl  to  be  referved  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  If  the  Tartars  be 
enlightened,  they  will  foon  examine  into  the  na- 
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ture  of  their  creed,  they  will  difpute,  and  take 
up  arms  againft  each  other:  but  luperftition  will 
^rife  halt  extinct  out  of  the  dreams  of  blood 
which  fhe  has  fhed.  In  order  not  to  lofe  all  his 
influence,  the  pried  will  give  up  thofe  points  of 
his  fydem  which  are  evidently  incompatible  with 
common  fenfe;  and  he  will  defend  the  red: 
asaind  the  attacks  of  infidels.  This  revolution 
Y^ill  however  be  more  flowly  brought  about,  than 
in  thofe  empires  which  have  not  a well  regulated 
ecclefiadical  hierarchy,  and  where  there  is  not  a 
fupreme  head,  whofe  office  it  is  to  fupport  the 
doftrines  in  their  primitive  date.  The  Lamas 
themfelves  confefs  that  they  are  no  gods  -,  but 
they  pretend  to  reprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have 
received  a power  from  heaven  to  decide  ulti- 
mately on  whatever  relates  to  public  v/orffiip. 
Their  theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to 
fpiritual  matters  j but  all  civil  matters,  looked  upon 
profane  by  them,  they  confider  as  inconfident 
with  their  dignity,  and  therefore  commit  the  care 
of  government  to  perfons  whom  they  judge  to  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  This  circumdance  has 
fuccelTivtly  ocçaiioned  the  lofs  of  feveral  provinces 
of  their  vad  dominions,  which  have  fallen  a prey 
to  their  governors.  The  great  Lama,  who  for^ 
merly  was  abfolute  mader  of  all  Thibet,  now 
poflelTes  but  a fmall  part  of  it. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have 
never  enervated  their  valour.  Hardened  by  the 
frods  of  the  North,  and  by  the  fatigues  of  a wan- 
dering life;  incedantly  under  arms,  and  per- 
petually engaged  in.  battles,  thefe  people  havç 
• ’ ‘ never 
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peverceafed  being  warlike.  An  ardent,  wild,  and  b o^o  k 
reftlels  difpofition,  has  always  difgufted  them  of  ^ ^ 
their  poor  and  uncultivated  deferts.  Ambition 
has  always  attracted  their  avidity  towards  the 
countries  of  Ana,  celebrated  for  their  opu- 
lence. People  whom  the  arcs  and  a foft  climate 
have  rendered  effeminate,  could  not  fiipport  the 
attacks  of  thefe  hardy  and  ferpcious  meh.  The 
habit  of  going  to  war  without  pay,  and  with- 
out magazines,  has  carried  their  paffion  for 
plunder  to  the  mod:  inordinate  excefs  : and  as 
they  were  incapable  of  fecuring  their  conquefts 
by  equitable  laws  and  a ffrift  policy,  they  have 
founded  their  power  in  all  parrs  on  terror  and 
deftrudlion. 

It  was  to  check  the  inroads  of  thefe  'robbers 
into  China,  that,  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Chriftian  æra,  that  famous  wall  was  built,  which 
extends  from  the  river  Hoambo  to  the  Tea  of 
Kamtfchatka;  which  has  a terrace  running  all 
along  the  top  of  it,  and  is  flanked  in  different 
parts  with  large  towers,  after  the  ancient  manner 
of  fortifying.  Such  a monument  fhews  that  there 
muff  have  been  at  that  time  a prodigious  popula- 
tion in  the  empire  : but  at  the  fame  time  it  feems 
to  indicate  that  there  was  a want  of  prowefs  and 
military  fkill.  If  the  Chinefe  had  been  men  of 
çourage,  they  would  themfelves  h^ve  attacked  the 
roving  tribes,  or  kept  them  in  awe  by  well-difci- 
plined  armies;  if  they  had  been  fkilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  they  would  have  know’n  that  lines  five 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  could  not  be  defended 
ip  every  part,  and  that,  if  they  were  broken  but  in 
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B 0^0  K one  place,  all  the  reft  of  the  fortification  would 
' — ' beconne  ufelefs. 

Accordingly,  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars  con- 
tinued till  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period, 
the  empire  was  conquered  by  thofe  barbarians, 
under  the  command  of  Gingis  Khan.  This 
foreign  power  was  not  deftroyed  till  after  eighty- 
nine  years,  when  it  fell  into  the  hand's  of  an  in- 
dolent prince,  who  was  governed  by  women,  and 
was  a Have  to  his  minifters. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  the  con- 
quefts  they  had  made,  they  did  not  adopt  the  laws 
and  government  of  China.  When  they  repafled 
the  great  wall,  they  relapfed  into  barbarifm,  and 
lived  in  their  deferts  in  as  uncivilized  a ftate  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  united,  however, 
with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their  roving 
way  of.  life,  and  formed  feveral  hords,  which  in- 
fenfibly  became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
incorporated  into  that  of  the  Manchews.  Their 
union  infpired  them  again  with  the  projecb  of  in- 
vading China,  which  was  tor’n  with  domeftic  dif- 
fenfions. 

The  difcontented  parties  were  then  fo  nu- 
merous, that  they  had  no  lefs  than  eight  different 
armies,  under  the  command  of  as  many  chiefs. 
In  this  confufion  the  Tartars,  who  had  long  ra- 
vaged the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
feized  upon  the  capital  in  1644,  and  Toon  after 
upon  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  invafion  did  not  feem  fo  much  to  fubdue 
China,  as  to  add  to  it’s  extent,  by  the  acceffion 
of  a great  part  of  Tartary.  Soon  after  this,  China 
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«^as  further  enlarged  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
Mogul  Tartars,  celebrated  for  having  founded 
inoft  of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  particularly  that 
of  Indoftan. 

This  extraordinary  revolution  was  fcarce  com- 
pleted, when  the  empire  was  threatened  with  a 
new  enemy,  that  might  prove  a formidable  one. 

The  Ruffians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century  had  conquered  the  uncultivated 
plains  of  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a num- 
ber of  deferts  to  the  river  Amour,  which  led  them 
to  the  Eaftern  Sea,  and  as  far  as  Seleno-a,  which 
brought  them  on  the  confines  of  China,  a coun- 
try highly  extolled  for  it’s  riches. 

The  Chinefe  were  apprehenfive  that  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Ruffians  might  in  time  give  them 
fome  difturbance  j and  they  erefled  fome  forts  to 
reftrain  this  neighbouring  power,  whofe  ambition 
began  to  excite  their  jealoufy.  Sharp  contefts 
then  arofe  between  the  two  nations  concerning 
their  boundaries.  Skirmilhes  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  parties  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  the 
chace,  and  an  open  war  was  daily  expedled.  Very 
fortunately  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  courts 
found  means  to  bring  about  a reconciliatic/n  in 
1689  ; the  limits  were  fixed  at  the  river  Kerbechi, 
near  the  place  of  négociation,  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  great  wall.  This  was  the  firft 
treaty  the  Chinefe  had  ever  been  concerned  in  fince 
the  foundation  of  their  empire,  and  it  brought 
on  a new  arrangement.  They  granted  the  Ruf- 
fians the  liberty  of  lending  a caravan  every  year  to 
Pekin,  an  indulgence  which  had  always  been  de- 
nied 
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nied  to  foreigners  with  the  utmofl;  precaution. 
It  was  eafily  perceived  that  the  Tartars,  though 
they  conformed  to  the  manners  and  government 
of  the  Chinefe,  did  not  adopt  their  political 
maxims. 

This  liberty  granted  to  the  Ruffians  did  not 
infpire  them  with  moderation.  They  perfilted  in 
their  ufurpations,  and  built,  thirty  leagues  beyond 
the  ftipulated  limits,  a city,  which  they  called 
Albaffinlkoi  or  jafea.  The  Chinefe,  having  in 
vain  complained  of  this  incroachment,  at  laft  de- 
termined to  avenge  themfelves  in  1715.  As  the 
Czar  was  engaged  in  a war  on  the  Baltic,  and 
could  not  fpare  troops  to  defend  the  extremities 
of  Tartary,  the  place  was  taken  after  a fiege  of 
three  years. 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  prudent  enough 
not  to  give  way  to  a fruitlefs  refentment.  They 
fent  a minifter  to  Pekin  in  1719»  infl:ru(5lions 
to  renew  the  trade  that  had  been  loft  amidft  the 
late  difturbances.  The  négociation  fucceeded; 
but  the  caravan  of  1721  not  being  conducted  with 
more  caution  than  the  former,  it  was  agreed,  that 
for  the  future  no  tranfadions  lliould  be  carried  on 
between  the  two  nations  except  upon  the  fron- 
tiers. 

Before  this  new  arrangement,  a caravan  went 
every  year  from  Peterfburgh,  traverfed  immenfe 
deferrs,  and  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  China  bj 
fome  hundreds  of  foldiers,  who  efcorted  it  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  There,  all  who  belonged 
to  it  were  fliut  up  in  a caravanfera,  to  wait  till  the 
merchants  fhould  offer  theqn  the  refufe  of  their 

ware- 
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warehoufes.  The  traffic  being  thus  conpleted,  ® V 
the  caravan  returned  to  Ruffia,  and  arrived  at  ' v— ^ 
Peterffiurgh  three  years  after  it  had  fet  out  from 

thence. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  indifferent 
merchandize  brought  by  the  caravan  would  have 
been  of  very  little  value  ; but  as  this  trade  was 
carried  on  for  the  court,  and  that  the  goods  were 
always  fold  under  the  immediate  infpe6lion  of  the 
fovereign,  commodities  of  the  worft  kind  acquir- 
ed a value.  The  admiffion  to  this  kind  of  fair, 
was  a privilege  which  the  monarch  feldom  granted 
but  to  his  favourites.  All  were  defirous  of  ap- 
proving themfelves  worthy  of  this  diftinélion,  and 
the  way  to  fucceed  was  by  over  bidding  each  other 
without  difcretion,  as  each  was  ambitious  that 
his  name  ffiould  appear  upon  the  lilt  of  the  buyers. 
Notwithftanding  this  fliameful  emulation,  what 
was  put  up  to  fale  was  fo  trifling,  that  the  pro- 
duce, deducing  the  confumption  of  the  court, 
never  amounted  to  100,000  crowns  *. 

Since  the  caravans  have  been  difcontinued, 
two  large  magazines  have  been  eftablifhed  at 
Kiatcha,  one  Ruffian,  and  the  other  Chinefe, 
where  all  the  articles,  intended  for  exchange,  are 
depofited.  Commiffaries  appointed  by  the  two 
nations  fuperintend  this  trade,  in  which  fpecie  is 
very  feldom  ufed.  If  the  Ruffians,  who  never 
give  any,  are  obliged  fometimes  to  receive  gold, 
they  are  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  crown  upon 
terms  which  indemnify  it  for  the  taxes  it  would 
have  levied  on  the  merchandize. 
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The  mod  c'onfiderable  of  the  articles  which  thé 
Chinele  bring  to  this  ftaple,  is  green  tea,  of  aii 
infinitely  fuperior  quality  lo  that  which  Europe 
receives  acrofs  the  imrrienfe  trad  of  fea.  Accord- 
ingly the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it  as 
much  as  twenty  livres  * per  pound  -,  although  they 
feldoin  fell  it  again  for  more  than  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  f.  To  indemnify  them  for  this  lofs,  they 
never  fail  to  raife  the  price  of  their  furs:  but 
this  artifice  turns  out  lefs  to  their  advantage  than 
to  that  of  the  government,  which  receives  a tax 
of  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  upon  every  thing 
that  is  bought  or  fold.  The  cudoms  at  Kiatcha 
fometimes  return  to  the  date  as  far  as  two  mil- 
lions of  livres  in  that  cafe  the  trade  of  Ruffia 
with  China  mud  amount  to  fix  millions  ||. 

It  was  not  fo  confiderable,  when  Peter  I.  en- 
deavoured to  edablifli,  through  independent 
Tartary,  a communication  between  Siberia  and 
India. 

That  great  prince,  whofe  mind  was  always 
engaged  in  fome  ufeful  projed,  was  defirous  of 
opening  that  communication  by  means  of  the 
Sirth,  which  waters  theTurkeftan;  andin  171^ 
he  fent  2500  men  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mader 
of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found;  it’s  wa- 
ters had  been  turned  off,  and  conveyed  through 
feveral  channels  to  the  lake  Arall.  This  had 
been  done  by  the  Uffieck  Tartars,  who  had  taken 
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umbrage  at  the  repeated  obfervations  they  had 
fcen  making.  So  fmgiilar  an  incident  therefore 
determined  the  Ruffians  to  return  to  Aftracan. 
The  government  had  loft  fight  of  this  objedl:, 
when  towards  the  year  the  inhabitants  of 

the  two  Bucharias,  know’n  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
charfis,  were  themfelves  defirous  of  trading  with 
Ruffia.  To  encourage  this  unexpefted  event, 
the  treafury  gave  up  part  of  the  enormous  duties 
it  generally  requires.  Orenbourg  became  the 
feat  of  this  new  trade.  The  Tartars  bring  there, 
from  their  own  territories,  thofe  beautiful  fleeces 
of  lambs,  that  are  cut  out  of  their  dam’s  bellies,  in 
order  that  the  flcins  may  be  clouded,  white  and 
fine.  They  alfo  bring  various  kinds  of  merchan- 
dize which  they  have  draw’n  from  Indoftan,  and 
efpecially  a quantity  of  rough  diamonds.  They 
likewife  bring  about  four  hundred  quintals 
of  excellent  rhubarb.  Each  quintal  cofts  500 
livres*,  and  the  college  of  trade  fells  it  for  nearly 


double  that  fum. 

We  cannot  form  fo  advantageous  an  idea  of  the 
conneflions  of  Ruffia  with  the  Indies  by  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  This  was,  however,  in  the  remoteft 
ages,  the  track  by  which  Europe  and  Afia  com- 
municated with  each  other.  The  regions  bor- 


dering upon  that  immenfe  lake,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  very  much  depopulated,  extremely  poor,  and 
in  a favage  ftate,  afford  to  intelligent  minds  un- 
doubted proofs  of  former  fplendour.  Coins  of 
the  ancient  Kaliphs  are  daily  difcovered  there. 
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Thefe  monumencs,  with  others  equally  authentic,' 
would  feem  to  favour  the  account  of  fome  Indians 
having  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  coafts  of  the  Elbe 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  which  has  always  been 
confidered  as  fabulous*  notwithftanding  the  con- 
current teftimony  of  cotemporary  writers  who  re- 
lated the  fadl.  It  has  never  been  underftood  how 
any  inhabitants  of  India  could  fail  on  the  Ger- 
manic feas;  but,  was  it  more  wonderful  to  fee  an 
Indian  trading  in  the  northern  countries,  than  to' 
fee  a Roman  make  his  way  into  India  through 
Arabia?  The  Indians  went  into  Perfia,  where 
they  embarked  on  the  Hircanian  Sea,  failed  up 
the  Wolga,  penetrated  into  Permia  by  the  Kama, 
and  from  thence  might  embark  on  the  Northern 
Sea  or  on  the  Baltic. 

Enterprizing  men  have  appeared,  and  will 
for  ever  appear,  in  all  ages.  Man  has  within  him- 
felf  a natural  energy  that  torments  him;  and 
which  is  direfted  by  tafte,  caprice,  or  faftidiouf- 
nefs,  to  the  moft  fingular  attempts.  He  is  curi- 
ous, and  defirous  of  feeing  and  of  being  informed. 
The  third:  of  knowlege  is  lefs  univerfal,  but  it 
is  more  irrefiftible  than  that  of  gold.  Man 
travels  to  a great  diftance  in  order  to  acquire 
fomething  to  fpeak  of,  and  to  make  himfelf  be 
fpoken  of,  in  his  own  country.  What  the  defire 
of  fame  produces  in  one,  the  impatience  of  mifery 
occafions  in  another.  It  is  imagined  that  fortune 
is  more  eafily  acquired  in  diftant  regions,  than 
near  our  own  home.  Men  go  a great  way  to  ob- 
tain, without  fatigue,  what  they  could' not  other- 
wife  get  without  afliduous  labour.  They  travel 

though 
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through  lazinefs;  or  in  fearch  of  fools  and  dupes. 
There  are  fonie  wretched  beings  who  flatter 
themfeJves  they  fhall  efcape  their  deftiny  by  run- 
ning away  from  it.  There  are  fome  intrepid 
men  who  court  danger;  others,  without  either 
flrength  of  mind  or  virtue,  cannot  fupport  a po- 
verty which  lowers  them  in  fociety  beneath  their 
ihation  or  their  birth.  Ruin  fuddenly  brought 
on,  either  by  gaming,  by  diflipation,  or  by  ill* 
concerted  fchemes,  reduces  others  to  a (late  of  in- 
digence to  which  they  are  ftrangers,  and  which 
they  go  to  conceal  at  the  poles,  or  under  the  equa- 
tor. To  thefe  caufes  may  be  added  others  that 
are  producfliive  of  confiant  emigrations;  fuch  as, 
the  opprefTions  of  bad  governments,  want  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  the  frequency  of  difgraccful 
punifhments,  which  drive  the  guilty  man  from  â 
country  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  walk  witli 
his  eyes  turned  to  the  ground,  to  another,  where 
he  may  boldly  pafs  for  a rrian  of  probity,  and 
look  his  equals  in  the  face. 

No  fooner  had  the  Englifh  difcovered  Arch- 
angel, about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  fettled  a commerce  with  RufTia,  than  they 
formed  the  proje6t  of  opening  a way  into  Perfia 
by  the  Wolga  and  the  C^lfpian  Sea,  which  would 
be  much  eafier  and  fhorter  than  that  of  the  Portu- 
iguefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round  Africa  and 
fiart  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  A 
further  inducement  to  attempt  this,  was,'  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Perfia,  bordèring  upon  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  produce  much  richer  commodities  than 
the  fouthern.  The  filks  of  Çhirvan,  Mazanderan, 
VoL.  III.  I and 
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and  more  efpecially  Gilan,  are  the  beft  in  all  the 
Eaft,  and  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
any  manufa6lures.  But  the  trade  of  the  Englifh 
was  not  yet  fulBciently  confirmed,  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  that  muft  attend  fo  vafl.  and  fo 
complicated  an  undertaking. 

Some  years  after,  a duke  of  Holftein,  who  had 
eflablifhed  fome  filk  manufaclures  in  his  domi- 
nions, was  not  deterred  by  thefe  difficulties.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  raw  filk  from  Perfia,  and  fent 
ambaffadors  thither,  of  whom  there  never  has 
been  any  other  account  but  that  of  their  voyage. 

When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  in- 
fluence of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, they  alfo  wiflied  to  procure  Perfian  filks  by 
the  way  of  Ruffia  j but  their  fatal  paffion  for 
conqueft  made  them  forget  this  projet,  as  well 
as  many  others  that  have'been  fuggefled  by  me4 
of  underflanding,  for  the  profperiiy  of  that  great 
nation. 

Peter  I.  guided  by  his  owm  genius,  his  own 
experience,  and  the  informations  of  foreigners, 
could  not  but  be  fenfible  at  laft,  that  his  fubjedls 
were  the  people  who  ought  to  enrich  themfelves 
by  the  produdions  of  Perfia,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  by  thofe  of  India.  Accordingly,  in  1722, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  commotions  that  have 
overturned  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  that  great 
prince  feized  upon  the  fertile  regions  bordering 
on  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  heat  of  the  climate,, 
the  dampnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  malignancy  of 
the  air,  deftroyed  the  troops  that  were  left  to  de- 
fend thofe  conquefts.  Rufiia,  however,  did  not 

refolve 
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refolve  to  relinquilli  the  provinces  fhe  had  ufurp-  ® ^ 

ed,  till  /he  found,  in  the  year  1736,  that  Kouli  

Khan,  who  had  conquered  the  Turks,  could  com- 
pel her  to  reftore  them. 

The  Court  of  Peterfburgh  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  carrying  on  any  commerce  with  that  part  of 
the  world,  when  an  Engli/hman  of  the  name  of 
Elton  laid  a Icheme,  in  1741,  for  putting  his 
country  in  po/TelTion  of  it.  This  enterprizing 
man  was  in  the  fervice  of  Ru/Tia  : his  propofal 
was,  to  convey  the  Englifli  woollen  cloths,  byway 
of  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  Perfia,  to 
the  north  of  Indo/tan,  and  to  the  greateft  part  of 
Tartary.  In  confequence  of  this  traffic,  he  was 
to  receive,  in  exchange,  gold,  and  fuch  commo- 
dities as  the  Armenians  fold  at  an  extravagant 
price,  being  mafters  of  all  the  inland  trade  of 
Afia.  This  projedt  was  warmly  adopted  by  the 
Engll/h  Company  in  Mufcovy,  and  favoured  by 
the  Ruffian  miniftry. 

But  the  Engli/h  adventurer  had  fcarce  begun 
to  put  it  in  execution,  when  Kouli  Khan,  who 
wanted  bold  and  adlive  men  to  fécond  his  ambi-  •••"  » 
tion,  found  means  to  entice  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  by  his  affiftance  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  The  Court  of  Peterfburgh,  exafpe- 
rated  at  this  treachery,  revoked,  in  1746,  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted  ; but  this  was  an  in- 
effedtual  remedy  for  fo  great  an  evil.  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  Perfian  tyrant  was  much  more 
likely  to  bring  matters  into  their  former  ftate. 

That  great  revolution,  which  once  more 
plunged  the  Sophy’s  dominions  into  a more  com- 
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BOOK  piece  anarchy  than  ever,  reftored  to  the  Ruffians 
» ^ j the  dominion  over  the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  was  a 

iiecefTary  prelude  to  the  opening  of  a trade  with 
Perfia  and  India,  but  was  not  alone  Efficient  to 
infurc  it’s  fuccefs  j which  met  with  almoft  in- 
fuperable  obftacles  from  the  Armenians.  An  ac- 
tive nation,  accuftomed  to  the  Eaftern  manners, 
in  poffeffion  of  a large  capital,  extremely  frugal 
in  their  expences,  who  had  already  formed  con- 
nections from  time  immemorial,  entered  into  the 
minuted;  details,  and  embraced  the  moft  compre- 
henfive  fpeculations  : fuch  a nation  was  not  eafily 
to  be  lupplanted.  Nor  did  the  Couît  of  Ruffia 
expea  itj  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to 
increafe  the  number  of  thefe  able  merchants,  an- 
tiently  fettled  at  Aftracan.  It’s  views  have  not 
been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  It  is  however  exert- 
ing itfelf  to  lurmount  the  obftacles  that  have  pre- 
vented it  Î and  there  is  much  to  expea  from  the 
new  kind  of  fpirit  that  feems  to  animate  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Ruffia. 

Extent,  go-  This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rofe  from 
p^iruTatfon,  -fmall  beginnings,  is  become,  in  procefs  of  time, 
nÙ'esSIof.  the  largeft  in  the  world.  It’s  extent  from  eaft  to 
weft  is  two  thoufand  two  hundred  leagues,  and 
from  fouth  to  north  about  eight  hundred. 

Excepting  the  provinces  conquered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic,°which  have  preferved  all  the  rights  they 
before  enjoyed  j the  Ukraine,  which  has  been 
maintained  in  the  pofteflion  of  feme  of  it  s rights  ; 
and  the  wandering  tribes  which  it  has  been  im- 
poffible  to  fubmit  to  any  regular  fyftem  of  policy; 
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all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  fubjed  to  the 
fame  form  of  government. 

Under  thefe  arbitrary  laws,  a body  of  ignorant 
clergy  live,  who  in  former  times  were  formidable, 
but  who  are  become  tradtable  fince  they  have 
been  ftripped  of  the  pofleffions  lavifhed  upon  them 
by  fuperftition,  and  of  the  million  of  flaves  who 
ufed  to  cultivate  them. 

After  this,  a body  of  nobility  prefents  them^^ 
felves,  who  are  in  pofleflion  of  moft  of  the  lands, 
and  keep  in  their  dependence  all  the  unfortunatç 
men  who  cultivate  them  at  the  fweat  of  their 
brow. 

After  thefe,  comes  the  clafs  of  free  men.  Thefe 
are  fo  obfcure,  that  Europe  has  for  a long  time 
been  ignorant  of  their  exiftence.  At  prefent  we 
know  that  they  are  compofed  of  fome  foreigners, 
moftly  Germans,  whom  a reftlels  fpirit  has  deter- 
mined, or  neceiïity  compelled,  to  feek  a new 
country;  of  feveral  happy  and  intelligent  natives, 
whofe  chains  have  been  gradually  broken,  and 
who  profefs  the  arts  and  commerce  in  the  cities , 
of  a fmall  number  of  cultivators,  who,  have  en- 
tirely at  their  own  difpofal  the  poor  inheritance 
that  has  been  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  property  of  thefe  farmers  becomes, 
by  degrees,  the  prey  of  fome  rich  man,  who,  by 
making  them  fome  interefted  advances,  has  inT 
dulged  them  in  their  lazinefs,  or  in  their  profufion^ 

Lastly,  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  date,  ii  we  may 
give  them  that  name,  are  the  daves.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century,  there  were  fevy 

pf  them,  and  thefe,  all  prifoners  of  war.  The 
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lords  were  then  in  pofleflion  of  fiefs,  and  the 
people  cultivated  lands  that  belonged  to  them, 
A new  arrangement  took  place  after  the  conqiieft 
of  Cazan  and  Aftracan.  Thefe  beautiful  and  fer^ 
tile  provinces  were  fo  powerful  an  attradion  to 
the  Ruffian  peafants,  that  in  order  to  put  a ftop 
to  the  emigration  which  was  becoming  general, 
the  rigorous  law  which  confined  them  all  to  their 
own  glebe  was  publifhed  in  1556.  At  this  fatal 
period  they  loft  their  property  as  well  as  their 
perfonal  liberty.  Their  oppreffion  has  fince  been 
increafed,  and  the  human  fpecies  has  been  more 
and  more  degraded. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  caufe  that  has  retarded 
or  annihilated  the  population  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  In  1755,  it  did  not  contain  more 
than  eight  million  nine  hundred  and  fixty-five 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixteen  males.  Sup- 
pofing  the  number  of  women  equal  to  that  of 
men,  the  whole  amounted  to  feventeen  million 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-two  fouls.  To  this  number  were 
added  the  twelve  hundred  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  taken  from  Sweden  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  j and  it  was  then  found 
that  Ruffia  had  under  it’s  dominion  nineteen  mil- 
lion one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  fubjecfts,  exclufive  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  army.  If  the  wars 
with  Pruffia,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  epidemical 
difcafes  and  rebellions  have  fince  occafioned  an 
evident  diminution  of  the  former  population; 
the  great  acquifitions  recently  made  in  Lithuania, 

mu  ft 
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muH;  have  filled  the  deficiency  caufed  by  thefe  ® ^ 

dreadful  fcourges.  ' 

In  ftates,  where  the  population  is  not  numerous, 
the  public  revenue  cannot  be  confiderable.  It 
was  fcarce  any  thing  in  money,  when  Peter  L 
afcended  the  throne.  This  prince  raifed  it  to 
thirty-five  millions*.  Anna  brought  it  up  to 
fixty  t,  and  Elizabeth  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  J.  It  was  carried  ftill  higher  during  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  but  was  reduced,  at  the 
peace,  to  the  ftandard  it  was  at,  when  the  troubles 
commenced.  At  this  period,  the  tiealury  owed 
rather  confiderable  fums  to  the  Genoele  and  Hol- 
landers, which  have  fince  been  paid  ofi.  It  owed 
to  the  nation  near  two  hundred  millions  ||  in  bank 
bills,  for  which  it  had  mortgaged  a quantity  of 
copper  diftributed  in  the  different  coffeis  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the 
people  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  their 
taxes.  Even  after  the  burden  has  been  much  al- 
leviated, it  muff  ftill  be  more  lightened,  if  the 
arts  do  not  multiply,  and  efpecially,  if  agricul- 
ture be  not  remarkably  improved. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  encourage  it  in  the 
northern  provinces  ; nothing  can  thrive  in  thofc 
frozen  deferts.  The  fcattered  inhabitants  of  this 
inhofpitable  climate  will  never  be  fupplied  with 
any  kind  of  food  and  raiment,  except  what  they 
can  procure  from  birds,  fifli,  and  wild  beafts  j nor 

* ï>158>333l.  6s.  8d.  t 2,500,000!, 
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B 0^0  K gy-çj.  thing  befide  thefe  to  pay 

t- — y-^  their  taxes  with. 

Further  from  the  north,  nature  begins  to 
wear  a milder  afpedt,  and  the  country  is  more 
populous,  and  more  capable  of  vegetation.  In 
moft  of  the  provinces,  the  labourer  is  in  want  of 
nothing  but  more  perfect  utenfils,  better  methods, 
and  more  extenfive  means  for  cultivation.  The 
progrefs  of  knowlege,  gives  reafon  to  think  that 
thefe  deficiencies  will  be  remedied.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Ukraine,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the  know’n 
world.  It  fupplies  Ruflla  with  moft  of  her  home 
confumption  and  articles  of  trade  ; and  yet  ftie 
does  not  receive  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it 
might  be  made  to  produce.  The  government 
will  fucceed  the  more  readily  in  encouraging  rural 
labours,  as  the  Ruffians  have  an  averfion  for  re- 
fiding  in  townsj  and  that  they  have  iron  at  their 
difpofa),  which  is  the  great  and  ineftimable  pri- 
mum  mobile  of  agriculture.  Nature  has  furnifhed 
it  in  plenty  to  moft  of  the  countries  of  the  em- 
pire, and  has  given  it  to  Siberia  in  as  perfedl  a 
ftate  as  even  to  Sweden. 

Beside  thefe  iron  mines,  there  are  alfo  others 
which  contain  tfiofe  precious  metals  that  have  ex-; 
cited  the  cupidity  of  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages. 
The  filvcr  mines  near  Argun  have  long  been 
know’n  j and  others,  both  of  filver  and  gold, 
have  lately  been  difeovered  in  the  country  of  the 
Bafkirs.  It  would  be  prudent  in  fome  nations  to 
condemn  thefe  fources  of  wealth  to  oblivion  ; but 
this  is  not  the  cafe  witli  Ruffia,  where  all  the  in- 
if  land 
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land  provinces  are  fo  poor,  that  they  are  fcartely 
acquainted  with  thofe  figns  that  been  univerfally 
agreed  upon  to  reprefent  every  article  of  com- 
merce. 

The  trade  which  the  Ruffians  have  opened 
with  China,  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  confifts 
principally  in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white 
wolves,  and  black  foxes  (kins,  which  all  come 
from  Siberia.  Although  the  caprice  of  the  con- 
fumers  has  raifed  the  value  of  thefe  precious  furs 
beyond  what  could  haye  been  expelled  -,  yet  their 
price  is  ftill  increafing.  Thefe  commercial  con- 
gédions ffiould  be  extended  to  other  objects. 

The  exchanges  of  the  empire  with  the  Hates  of 
the  Grand  Signior,  were  reckoned  nothing,  or 
very  inconfiderabie.  They  will  fopn  become  of 
confequence,  if  the  Ruffians  know  how  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  lafl: 
treaties,  of  paffing  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Black  Sea.  I'his  privilege,  which  no  other 
nation  had  yet  obtained,  and  which  none  has  ac- 
quired fince,  muft  give  to  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ruffians  a degree  of  extenfion,  the 
boundaries  of  which  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to 
bx. 

But  the  greatefl;  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  always  be  on  the  coafts  of  the  Bal- 
tic ; fince  it  is  a fad,  that  the  merchandize  whicl^ 
conftantly  goes  from  the  fingle  port  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  exceeds  by  a ninth  part  the  quantity  that 
io  fent  from  the  oçher  two-and-forty  cuftoms  of 
the  empire.  In  1773,  the  exports  of  Ruffia,  in- 
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® 0^0  K eluding  the  duty  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent. 
< — claimed  by  the  fovereign,  amounted  to  106,401,735 
livres*:  the  imports,  including  the  fame  duty, 
did  not  exceed  66,544,005  livres  f.  Confequent- 
ly  the  apparent  balance  was  39)557j^3o  livres;];. 
We  have  faid  the  apparent  balance-,  for  it  is  well 
know’n,  by  all  perfons  who  are  converfant  in  thefe 
matters,  that  the  articles  which  come  into  the 
country,  being  generally  of  a fmaller  bulk  tlian 
thofe  which  go  out  of  it,  muft  neceffarily  furnifli 
more  frequent  Opportunities  of  fmuggling. 

No  country  is  fo  happily  fituated  as  RulTia  is 
for  extending  it’s  commerce.  Almoft  all  it’s 
rivers  are  navigable.  Peter  the  Great  improved 
this  natural  advantage  by  the  affiftance  of  art,  and 
ordered  canals  to  be  cut  to  join  thofe  rivers  to- 
gether. The  moft  important  of  them  are  finilh- 
ed  j others  are  not  quite  completed,  and  fome  are 
only  planned.  Such  is  the  grand  projeft  of  join- 
ing the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  by  digging  a 
canal  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wolga. 

Unfortunately,  thefe  means,  which  render 
the  circulation  of  all  commodities  fo  eafy  through- 
out the  whole  empire  ; and  which  open  fo  ready 
a communication  with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are 
rendered  ufelefs  by  a multiplicity  of  obftacles. 
The  government  has  taken  off  part  of  the  re- 
ftraints  which  had  arifen  from  defective  inftitu- 
tions.  Thofe  which  are  owen  to  the  manners 
will  not  fo  eafily  be  got  the  better  of. 

* 4,433,4061.  2S.  6d.  I 2,772,6661.  17s.  6d. 
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Peter.  I.  decreed  that  the  vaffals,  who  were  ^ 
pofTeired  of  2,500  livres*,  fhould  have  the  right 
of  being  free,  upon  condition  that  they  and  their 
defcendents  fhould  pay  annually  to  the  heirs  of 
their  former  matter,  what  he  exaitted  from  them 
before  their  freedom.  Thefe  new  citizens,  without 
either  education  or  principles,  mottly  became  mer- 
chants; they  brought  with  them  into  their  recent 
fituation  the  vices  they  had  contracted  in  fervi- 
tude,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  their  potterity. 
The  prefent  generation  ttill  partakes  of  it’s  origin. 

The  laws  do  not  allow  the  foreign  merchants  to 
buy  up  the  productions  of  the  empire,  in  any  other 
place  except  in  the  ports;  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  government,  the  natives  have  not,  or  cannot 
appear  to  have  capitals  confiderable  enough  to 
form  large  magazines.  Traders  are  therefore 
under  a neceffity  of  employing  fome  Ruffian  agent 
to  make  the  purchafes.  This  man,  at  the  time  of 
his  undertaking  the  bufinefs,  always  requires  half 
of  the  ttipulated  price;  and  the  rett  is  to  be  paid 
on  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  Thefe  are  feldom 
fo  good  as  they  fhould  be  j and  yet  the  purchafer 
does  not  often  refufe  them,  either  becaufe  he  has 
fome  orders  to  fulfil,  or  becaufe  he  is  apprehen- 
five,  not  without  reafon,  that  he  fhall  lofe  all  the 
.money  he  has  advanced. 

If  the  foreigner  fhould  have  any  thing  to  fell,  he 
cannot  find  purchafers  unlefs  he  will  allow  them  a 
credit  of  a year,  or  a year  and  a half.  At  the 
time  of  payment,  they  ufually  afk  for  a frefh  in- 
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dulgence.  If  it  be  refufed  them,  they  are  con- 
demned to  an  intereft  of  eighteen  per  cent.  The 
more  the  debt  increafes,  the  more  diftant  is  the 
will  or  the  poiïibility  of  fatisfying  it.  Even  the 
atrocioufnefs  of  the  regulations  contrived  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punifli  bankruptcies,  is  favourable  to 
the  infolventor  fraudulent  debtor.  It  feldom  hap- 
pens that  the  mercy  of  the  judges,  or  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  courtiers,  does  not  fcreen  them  from 
the  punilhments  decreed  againft  them  by  law. 
Powerful  protedlions,  if  they  fhould  be  neceflary, 
will  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  deluded  credi- 
tor j but  after  he  has  obtained  thefe  decrees, 
purchafed  at  a vpry  high  price,  he  will  only  be  more 
certainly  difappointed  in  the  expedtation  of  re- 
covering any  thing  that  was  due  to  him. 

These  didionefl:  a£l:s  and  depredations,  have 
not  prevented  the  trade  of  the  empire  from  makr 
ing  a tolerable  progrefs.  This  would  have  been 
more  rapid,  and  more  confiderable,  if  the  phyfical 
and  natural  advantages  had  not  been  obftinately 
oppofed  by  political  or  moral  caufes  ; if  a mini- 
ftry,  feduced  or  corrupted,  had  not  put  a flop  to 
çompetition,  by  favouring  England  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  nations.  A better  arrangement  in 
this  interefting  part  of  adminiftration  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  public  felicity.  Let  us  fee 
what  influence  the  army  could  have  upon  it. 

When  Peter  I.  afcended  the  throne,  the  mili- 
tary in  RufTia  confided  only  of  40,000  Strelits, 
undifciplined  and  ferocious  men,  who  had  no 
courage  but  againft:  the  people  whom  they  op- 
prefled,  and  agai;ift;  the  fovereign,  whom  tliey 
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depofed  or  murdered  at  pleafure.  This  great 
prince  difbanded  thofe  feditious  troops,  and  efta- 
bli/hed  an  army,  modelled  after  thofe  of  the  other 
fiâtes  in  Europe. 

Since  the  death  of  this  reformer  of  the  empiré; 
the  troops  have  been  flill  more  improved,  and 
efpecially  increafed.  They  have  been  gradually 
raifed  to  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-feven  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  bravery^  number,  and 
difcipline  of  it’s  troops,  Ruflla  is,  of  all  the 
powers,  that  which  ought  to  be  the  moft  cautious 
of  expohng  the  lives  of  it’s  fubje6ls.  The  defire 
of  increafing  a territory  already  too  extenfive, 
fhould  never  tempt  the  Ruffians  far  from  their 
own  frontiers;  or  induce  them  to  begin  hoftili- 
ties.  Ruffia  will  never  form  a clofe  and  compa6t 
ftate,  or  become  an  enlightened  and  flourifhing 
nation,  unlefs  it  fhould  renounce  the  rage  of 
conquefl,  to  apply  folely  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
None  of  it’s  neighbours  can  compel  it  to  depart 
from  this  falutary  fyflem. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  empire  is  better  guarded 
by  the  Frozen  fea,  than  it  would  be  by  fquadrons 
and  fortreffes. 

To  the  Eafl,  a Tingle  battalion  and  two  field 
pieces  would  difperfe  all  the  hords  of  Tartars  that 
fhould  attempt  to  molefl  it. 

Should  Perfia  ever  again  become  powerful 
enough  to  make  any  attempts  againfl:  this  em- 
pire, they  would  be  rendered  inetfeftual  by  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  and  by  thofe  immenle  deferts  which 
feparate  that  country  from  Ruffia, 
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To  the  South,  feditions,  ignorance,  want  of 
difcipline,  and  every  kind  of  corruption  that  dif- 
graces  a nation,  had  for  a century  paft,  fhaken 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Ruffians  have  fallen 
unawares  upon  the  Turks,  in  this  ftate  of  degra- 
dation, and  have  contributed  to  enfeeble  them 
ftill  more.  They  have  broken  the  ties  which 
attached  the  Tartars  to  this  dominion  j and  by 
procuring  the  ceffion  of  fome  forts  and  harbours 
in  the  Crimea,  have  fecured  to  themfelves  the 
power  of  regulating,  as  their  policy  requires,  the 
movements  of  this  indefatigable,  deftrudtive,  and 
ferocious  body  of  horfe. 

To  the  Weft,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortified 
towns,  nor  troops,  nor  revenue,  nor  government, 
and  who  have  lately  been  deprived  of  half  of  their 
territory. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Sweden  loft 
thofe  of  her  conquefts,  from  which  ftie  derived 
ftrength  and  riches.  Whatever  degree  of  energy 
fhe  may  acquire  from  her  new  conftitution,  fhe 
will  never  become  a formidable  pow^r.  Far  from 
being  in  a condition  to  aggrandize  herfelf  at  the 
expence  of  the  Ruffians,  ftie  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  fhe  fliall 
be  deprived  by  them  of  what  ftill  remains  to  her 
in  Finland. 

It  may  poffibly  happen,  that  the  fault  which 
the  court  of  Peterfburgh  has  committed,  in  ap- 
proximating the  Pruffian  territory  to  their  polfef- 
lions,  may  one  day  occafion  hoftilities.  Some 
favourable  circumftances  may  perhaps  deter- 
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mine  thik  new  neighbour  to  make  good  the  b o^o  k 
claims  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  upon  Livonia  j » 

and  then  the  blood  of  the  Ruffians  and  Pruffians 
would  (lain  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  and  would 
be  confounded  under  the  walls  of  Riga.  The 
ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  will,  how- 
ever, be  too  habitually  oppofed  on  the  fide  of 
Germany,  to  prevent  that  power  from  raifing  any 
confiderable  alarms  in  the  North. 

We  learn,  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the 
empire  might  diminiffi  confiderably  it  s land 
forces,  if  they  were  deftined  only  to  guard  it’s 
provinces  from  invafion  : but  as  their  chief  em- 
ployment is  to  retain  under  the  yoke  people 
who  are  always  diffatisfied  with  an  oppreffive 
government,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  deter- 
mine how 'far  they  ought  to  be  reduced.  The 
navy  muft  be  confidered  in  another  point  of 
view. 

The  inconfiderable  connexions  of  Ruffia  with 
the  reft  of  Europe,  were  wholly  carried  on  by 
land,  when  the  Engliffi,  in  feeking  a paffage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  northern  feas,  difcovered 
the  port  of  Archangel.  Having  failed  up  the 
Dwina,  they  came  to  Mofcow,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  a new  trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication 
with  her  neighbours  but  by  this  port,  when 
Peter  I.  invited  the  traders  who  frequented  the 
White  Sea  to  come  to  the  Baltic,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  a more  extenfive  and  advan- 
tageous mart  for  the  produXions  of  his  empire. 

His  creative  genius  foon  inlargcd  his  views;  and 
n he 
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he  was  ambitious  of  making  his  country  become 
a maritime  power. 

His  firft  attention  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
ffru{5tion  of  veffels  fit  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
Coafts,  and  for  attacking  thofe  of  his  neighbours. 
Thefe  'are  galleys  of  different  dimenfions,  fome 
of  which  are  fitted  for  cavalry,  but  a greater 
number  for  infantry.  As  the  troops  themfelves,' 
who  are  taught  to  manage  the  oar,  compofe  the 
crews,"  the  galleys  are  armed  without  expence  or 
delay.  The  anchor  is  dropped  every  night,  and 
the  forces  land  where  they  are  leaft  expeéted. 

When  the  landing  is  effedted,"  the  troops  draw 
the  galleys  on  Ihore,  and  form  an  intrenched 
camp  of  them.  Part  of  the  army  are  ,left  to 
guard  themj  and  the  reft  are  difperfed  about 
the  country,  upon  which  contributions  arc  to  be 
levied.  When  the  expedition  is  at  an  end,  they 
re-embark,  in  order  to  renew  the  fame  plunder 
and  devaftation  on  fome  other  fpot.  A number 
of  experiments  have  fhew’n  the  efficacy  of  thefe 
armaments, 

> 

This  fuccefsful  beginning  encouraged  the  re- 
former of  Ruffia  to  attempt  to  have  large  ffiips  : 
and  it  was  at  Cronftadt,  vvhich  ferves  as  a harbour 
to  Peterfburgh,,  that  he  ftationed  his  fleets. 

The  fea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  mouth' 
of  the  harbour.  The  fhips  that  are  coming  in  are 
forcibly  driven,  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Nava,’ 
upon  the  dangerous  coafts,  of  Finland.  The  way 
to  it  is  through  a channel  fo  full  of  breakers,  that 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  unlefs  the  weather  be  re- 
markably fine.  The  fliips  foon  rot  in  the  har- 
bour.' 
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hour.  The  failing  of  the  fquadrons  is  greatly  ® ^ 

retarded  by  the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out  but  u— y— > 
with  an  eafterly  wind  ; and  the  wefterly  winds 
blow  in  thofe  latitudes  the  greatefl:  part  of  the 
fummer.  Another  inconvenience  is,  that  the 
dock-yards  are  at  Peterfburgh,  from  whence  the 
flips  cannot  get  to  Cronftadt,  without  paffing 
over  a very  dangerous  flat  that  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  river. 

I 

If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which 
great  men,  as  well  as  others,  have  for  their  owm 
plans,  he  might  eafily  have  been  made  fenfible  that 
Cronfladt  and  Peterlburg  were  improper  places 
for  the  naval  forces  of  Ruflia,  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  exped  that  art  fliould  remove  every  natu- 
ral difadvantage.  He  would  have  given  the  pre- 
ference to  Revel,  which  is  much  better  calculated 
for  this  important  purpofe.  Perhaps,  more  ma- 
ture refledions  would  even  have  convinced  him, 
that  it  was  not  yet  the  proper  time  for  him  to 
afpire  to  this  kind  of  power. 

It  is  demon flrated  both  by  reafon  and  expe- 
rience, that  a military  navy  muft  have  for  it’s 
bafis  a trading  one.  Rulfia,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  is  that,  which  the  abundance  of  it’s 
naval  (lores  and  the  bulk  and  quantity  of  it’s 
produdions,  invites  to  a more  adive  and  more 
extenfive  commerce.  There  was  not  how'ever  a 
Angle  trading  vcffel  in  the  whole  empire,  when 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  fupplying  it  with  a fleet. 

The  founder  of  an  empire,  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  progrefs  of  things, 
would  have  firfl:  turned  his  views  tow'ards  a com- 
VoL.  III.  K mercidi 
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B 0^0  K.  mercial  navy.  This  political  arrangement  was 
fub verted  j and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Peter  I.  have 
never  deviated  from  this  erroneous  fyftem.  None 
of  them  have  thought  of  furmounting  the  ob- 
Ilacles  which,  arifing  from  a number  of  defective 
inftitutions,  have  thwarted  mercantile  expedi- 
tions, by  which  good  crews  are  formed.  They 
have  all  confined  themfelves  to  the  fyftem  of 
maintaining  and  multiplying  fquadrons,  which 
cannot  have  either  knowlege  or  experience.  At 
prefent,  this  navy,  the  expence  of  which  is  ufe- 
lefs,  is  compofed  upon  the  Baltic  of  thirty  fhips 
of  the  line,  and  tv/enty-one  frigates  j in  the  fea 
of  Azoph,  it  confifts  of  eleven  Ihips  of  war,  which 
fcarce  draw  eleven  feet  of  water  ; and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  of  feven  or  eight  large 
barks,  armed  with  guns  of  no  inconfiderable  dia- 
meter. It  would  be  proper  to  difband  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  forces,  ’till  methods  had  been  -put 
in  praftice  to  render  them  ufefuL 

The  changes  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
fuggeft,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  render 
Ruftia  a flouriftiing  ftate,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
thing  required.  To  infure  the  continuance  of 
her  profperity,  fome  ftability  muft  be  given  to 
the  order  of  the  fucceflion.  The  crown  of  Ruflla 
was  long  hereditary;  Peter  I.  made  it  patrimo- 
nial ; and  it  became,  as  it  were,  eledive  at  the 
laft  revolution.  But  every  nation  wiflies  to  know 
iipon  what  right  it’s  government  is  eftabliftied  ; 
and  the  claim  that  has  the  greateft  effeâ:  upon 
the  people  is  birth-right.  When  this  evident 

mark  of  fucceflion  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of 
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ihe  multitude,  univerfal  revolt  and  diffention  book 
prevail. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  people  a fo- 
vereign  whom  they  cannot  refufe  to  acknowlege  : 
thatfovereign  muft  make  them  happy;  and  this 
can  never  be  done  in  Ruffia,  till  the  form  of  go- 
vernment be  changed. 

Slavery,  in  whatever  fenfe  we  underhand  the 
word,  is  the  ftate  into  which  the  whole  nation  is 
fallen.  Among  the  fubjedts  of  this  empire,  who 
are  confidered  as  free,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  morally  certain  of  the  fafety  of  his  perfon, 
of  the  permanent  property  of  his  fortune,  or  of 
liberty,  which  may  not  be  taken  from  him,  except 
in  cafes  previoufly  determined  by  law. 

Under  fuch  a government,  no  tie  can  fubfift  be- 
tween the  members  and  their  head.  If  he  Ihould  be 
always  formidable  to  them,  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to 
him.  The  ftrength  he  exerts  to  opprefs  them,  is 
no  other  than  their  own  united  ftrength  turned 
againft  themfelves.  Defpair,  or  a nobler  fen- 
timent,  may  every  inftant  turn  it  againft  him. 

The  refpedl  due  to  the  memory  of  fo  great  a 
man  as  Peter  I.  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
declaring  that  his  talents  did  not  enable  him  at 
one  view  to  difcover  every  requifite  neceftary  to 
form  a well-conftituted  ftate.  He  was  naturally 
a man  of  genius,  and  had  been  infpired  with  a 
love  of  glory.  This  paflion  made  him  adlive, 
patient,  aftiduous,  indefatigable,  and  capable  of 
conquering  every  difficulty  which  nature,  igno- 
rance, or  cuftom,  could  oppofe,  to  prevent  the 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes,  "With  thefc  virtties, 
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and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  fucceeded  in 
ellablidiing  an  army,  a fleet,  and  a feaport.  He 
made  feveral  regulations  neceflTary  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  great  projects  j but  though  he  has 
been  generally  extolled  as  a lawgiver,  he  only 
enadted  two  or  three  laws,  and  thole  bear  the 
Ramp  of  a favage  dirpofition.  He  never  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  as  to  combine  the  happinefs  of  his 
people  with  his  own  perfonal  greatnefs.  After 
his  noble  inftitutions,  his  people  were  as  wretched 
as  ever;  and  Rill  groaned  under  poverty,  flavery, 
and  oppreflaon.  He  never  relaxed  in  any  one 
ixiflance  his  arbitrary  power,  but  rather  made  it 
more  opprefilve;  and  bequeathed  to  his  fuccel- 
fors  that  deteRable  and  pernicious  idea,  that  the 
fubjeds  are  nothing,  and  that  the  fovereign  is 
all. 

Since  his  death,  this  mifehievous  fyRem  has 
been  conRantly  purfued.  It  ha?  been  impoflTible 
to  inculcate  the  idea  that  liberty  is  the  birth- 
rmht  of  all  men  ; that  every  well-regulated 
fociety  ought  to  be  direéled  to  the  general  good; 
and  that  it  is  power  obtained  by  unlawful  means 
w'hich  has  deprived  the  greateR  part  of  the  globe 
of  this  natural  advantage. 

Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  Catherine  11. 
As  foon  as  this  celebrated  princefs  had  aflTumed 
the  reins  of  government,  a report  was  fpread 
on  all  fides,  that  her  deflgn  was  to  reign  over 
free  men.  At  the  inRant  when  her  intentions 
began  to  tranfpirp^,  upwards  of  a hundred  thou- 
fand  vaflals,  w'ere  preparing  a revolt  againft 
tlieir  maRers.  Many  of  the  lords,  who  refided 
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’jpon  their  eftates,  were  mafifacred.  This  coin- 
motion,  the  confequences  of  which  might  have;‘- 
fobverted  the  (late,  made  it  evident,  that  it  was 
necefTary  to  tame  the  bears  before  their  chains.. 

I were  broken;  and  that  wholefome  laws,  and  a. 
diffufion  of  knowlege  ought  to  precede  liberty. 

Immediately,  a fyftem  of  legidation  was 
: planned  ; and  it  was  defircd  that  this  code  flaould 
. be  approved  of  by  the  people  themfelves,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  refpedt  and  adhere' to  it  as 
I their  own  work.  A'ly  children^  faid  the  fovereign 
to  the  deputies  of  her  vafi:  dominions,  confider 
‘Lvell  ‘idth  me  the  intereftS  of  the  nation  : let  us  unite 
in  draiùng  up  a body  of  that  map  cjlablifi 

public  felicity  upon  a permanent  bafts. 

Catherine  attended  afterwards  to  the  forming 
of  men  ; and  was  direifled  in  her  plan,  by  a bold 
and  ftriking  truth,  addrefifed  to  Peter  I.  That 
prince  was  flattering  himfelf  with  the  greateft 
fuccefsj  from  the  return  of  the  young  men  whom 
he  had  fent  to  acquire  knowlege,  in  the  mofl:  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe  ; when  his  buffoon, 
who  was  attending  to  him,  folded  a piece  of  pa- 
per as  hard  as  he  poflibly  could,  and  prefenting 
it  to  him,  challenged  him  to  efface  the  marks  of 
the  fold.  But  if  it  were  impoffible  to  reform 
Ruflia,  in  a barbarous  flate  ; what  hopes  can  there 
be  of  reforming  it  in  a corrupt  one  ? If  it  were 
impoffible  to  give  good  morals  to  a people  who 
had  none  ; how  can  we  expedl  to  inftill  them  into 
the  minds  of  thofe,  v/ho  are  tainted  with  bad 
ones  ? Thefe  confiderations  have  determined  Ca- 
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therine  to  leave  the  prefent  generation  to  itfelf, 
and  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  poflerity. 

By  her  care,  fchools  have  been  eftablifhed,  in 
which  the  nobility  of  both  fexes  are  inftrudted  in 
the  ufeful  fciences,  and  in  the  agreeable  arts. 
Wife  men,  who  have  feen  thefe  inftitutions  on  the 
fpot,  have  cenfured  the  frivoloufnefs  and  parade 
that  prevails  in  them  : but  refledlion  will  fooner 
or  later  correct  any  defedts  they  may  have. 

Other  eftablifhments,  perhaps  Hill  more  ne- 
ceflfary,  have  been  formed  in  favour  of  the  people. 
There  it  is  that  young  men,  and  young  girls, 
receive,  in  feparate  dwellings,  during  a term  of 
fifteen  years,  all  the  kinds  of  inflrudlion  adapted 
to  the  employments  or  profeffions  they  are  to 
exercife.  When  the  focial  virtues  have  taken 
deep  root  in  their  hearts  j when  it  has  been  im- 
prefled  upon  them,  that  honour  is  the  moft  noble 
recompence  of  a virtuous  mind,  and  that  fhame 
is  it’s  moft  dreadful  punifhment,  thefe  pupils, 
born  in  a ftate  of  flavery,  will  no  longer  have 
any  mafter,  and  will  become  citizens  in  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  word.  The  good  principles 
in  which  they  have  been  educated,  will  diffufe 
themfelves,  in  procefs  of  time,  from  the  center  of 
the  empire  to  the  moft  remote  provinces  j and 
with  the  morals  which  inuft  necellarily  refulc  from 
them,  a well-regulated  liberty  will  be  extended, 
which  muft  infure  the  felicity  of  the  nation,  under 
the  cafy  reftraint  of  the  laws. 

To  accelerate  the  progrefs,  always  too  flow,  of 
a wife  legifiation,  and  a good  education,  it  would 
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perhaps  be  proper  to  chufe  out  one  of  the  mod  ® ^ 

fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  ere6t  habi-  v— — > 
rations  there,  to  fupply  them  with  all  the  im- 
plements of  hufbandry,  and  to  allot  a portion  of 
land  to  each  houfe.  It  would  then  be  advifeable 
to  invite  free  men  from  civilized  countries,  to 
give  them  the  entire  property  of  the  houfes  and 
lands  prepared  for  them,  to  fecure  to  them  a 
fubfiftence  for  three  years,  and  to  have  them^go- 
verned  by  a chief  who  fhould  have  no  property  in 
the  country.  A toleration  fhould  be  granted  to 
all  religions,  and  confequenily  private  and  do- 
meftic  worfhip  fhould  be  allowed,  but  no  public 
form  of  worfhip  fhould  be  eftablifhed. 

From  hence  the  feeds  of  libérty  would  fpread 
all  over  the  empire  ; the  adjacent  countries  would 
fee  the  happinefs  of  thefe  colonifts,  and  wifli  to 
be  as  happy  as  they.  Were  I to  be  caft  among 
favages,  I would  not  bid  them  build  huts  to  fhel- 
ter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
they  would  only  laugh  at  me  j but  I would  build 
one  myfelf.  When  the  fevere  feafon  came  on, 

I fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  forefight  : the 
lavage  would  fee  it,  and  next  year  he  would  imi- 
tate me.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  an  enflaved 
nation  ; we  are  not  to  bid  them  be  free  ; but  we 
are  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  fweets  of  liberty, 
and  they  will  wifli  for  them. 

I WOULD  by  no  means  impofe  upon  my  colo- 
nifts the  burden  of  the  fiiFt  expences  I had  in- 
curred on  their  account  ; much  lefs  would  I 
entail  the  pretended  debt  upon  their  offspring. 

'if'his  would  be  falfe  and  inhuman  policy.  Is  not 
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^ a Hate  fufficiently  rewarded  by  a man  of  twenty, 
_ twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  volun- 
tarily devotes  his  perfon,  his  flrength,  his  talents, 
and  his  life,  to  the  fervice  of  the  public  ? Muft: 
he  pay  a rent  likewife  for  the  prefent  he  makes  ? 
When  he  becomes  opulent,  he  may  be  confidered 
as  a fubjedt,  but  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  ge- 
neration, if  the  projedl:  be  meant  to  fucceed,  and 
if  the  people  can  be  brought  to  that  condition, 
the  advantages  of  which  they  have  had  time  to  be 
acquainted  with. 

In  this  new  arrangement,  where  the  interefis 
of  the  monarch  will  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the 
fubject,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  Rufila,  fiie  rnufl 
aim  lefs  at  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  flie 
has  afifumed  ever  the  general  affairs  of  Europe, 

' Peterfburgh,  -which  has  improperly  been  made  a 
capital,  rnufl;  be  reduced  to-  a mere  commercial 
ftaple  ; and  the  feat  of  government  transferred  to 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  fuch  a center 
of  dominion,  that  a wife  fovereign,  acquainted 
with  the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people,  will 
effectually  labour  to  unite  the  detached  parts  of 
that  large  empire.  From  the  fuppreflion  of 
every  kind  of  flavery  will  fpring  up  a middle 
ftate  among  the  people,  without  which,  neither 
arts,  manners,  nor  learning,  ever  exifted  in  any 
nation. 

Till  this  fliall  be  nccomplifhed,  the  court  of 
Ruffiawill  endeavour  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  na- 
tion, by  inviting  famous  men  from  all  countries. 
Thofe  exotics  will  perifh  there,  as  foreign  plants  do 
in  our  green-houfes.  In  vain  will  they  eredl  fchools 
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and  academies  at  Peterfburgh  ; in  vain  will  they  ^ 
fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to  be  trained  t 
up  under  the  bea  maaers.  Thofe  young  men, 
on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced 
to  negled  their  talents,  and  embrace  an  inferior 
aation  to  procure  a fubfaence.’  In  all  under- 
takings, much  depends , upon  the  fra  aeps  we 
take;  and  the  fira  Pep  is  certainly  to  encourage 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  men.  If 
we  learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs  fvins,  to 
manufadture  our  wool,  we  fltall  foon  iee  wealthy 
families  fpring  up.  From  thefe  will  arife  chil- 
dren, who,  not  chufing  to  follow  the  laborious 
proférons  of.  their  fathers,  will  begin  to  think, 
to  converfe,  to  write,  and  to  imitate  nature;  and 
then  we  üiall  have  philofophers,  orators,  poets, 
painters,  and  aatuaries.  Their  produdlions  will 
be  fought  after  by  rich  men,  and  they  will  pur- 
chafe  them.  As  long  as  men  are  in  want,  they 
will  work,  and  continue  their  labour  till  their 
wants  are  fatislied.  Then  they  become  indolent, 
and  unable  to  employ  their  time;  and  thus  the 
finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  offspring  of  genius 
and  indolence,  for  men  fly  to  them  when  they 
have  no  other  refources. 

If  we  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  we 
fball  find  hufbandmen  plundered  by  robbers; 
thefe  hufbandmen  feledl  a few  from  among  them- 
fplves  to  oppofc  the  robbers,  and  thus  they  com- 
mence foldiers.  While  fome  are  reaping,  and  the 
refl  are  upon  guard,  fome  perfons  looking  on  fay  to 
the  labourers  and  foldiers;  ‘ You  feem  to  be  hard 
‘ at  v.'ork  ; if  you  that  are  hulbandm.en  will  feed 
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‘ us,  and  you  that  are  foldiers  will  defend  us,  we  will 
‘ beguile  your  labours  with  our  fongs  and  dances.’ 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  troubadour,  or  bard, 
and  of  the  man  of  fcience.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  latter  is  fometimes  joined  with  the  chief 
againft  the  people,  and  fings  the  praifes  of  ty- 
ranny; fometimes  with- the  people  againft  the 
tyrant,  and  then  he  fings  the  praifes  of  liberty, 
Whichever  part  he  takes,  he  becomes  a citizen 
of  confequence. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  nature, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  in  vain  to  depart  from  it. 
We  fliall  find  all  our  efforts  ineffeflual,  and  every 
thing  tending  to  decay  around  us  j we  fhall  be 
nearly  in  the  fame  barbarous  ftate,  from  which 
we  endeavoured  to  extricate  ourfelves  : nor  ftiall 
we  be  able  to  effetft  this,  till  circumftances  fhall 
give  rife  to  an  indigenous  policy  on  our  own 
foil,  the  progrefs  of  which  can  at  moft  only  be 
accelerated  by  foreign  affiftance.  This  is  all  we 
can  reafonably  expeél,  and  we  muft  continue  to 
cultivate  our  land. 

In  this  we  fhall  find  another  advantage,  which 
is,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  of  our  own  growth 
will  gradually  advance  towards  perfedlion,  and 
we  fhall  be  originals;  whereas,  if  we  copy  foreign 
models,  we  fhall  be  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  their 
perfe<5lion,  and  we  fliall  never  be  any  thing  more 
than  imperfedl  imitators. 

The  pi6lure  we  have  here  draw’n  of  Ruflia 
may  be  thought  to  be  an  improper  digreffion; 
but,  perhaps,  this  is  the  time  to  form  a right 
eftimate  of  a power,  which,  for  fome  years  paft, 

has 
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has  a£led  fo  confpicuous  and  diftinguifhed  a part.  ® ^ 

Let  TJS  now  inquire  into  the  connexions  other  >_  - /- 
European  nations  have  formed  with  China. 

Industry  prevails  among  the  Chinefe  more  Trade  of 

, , 1 • I * 1 1 T China  with 

than  among  any  other  people  in  the  world.  In  a the  neigh- 
country  too  populous,  notwithftanding  the  plenty 
of  produXions,  the  expeXation  of  approaching 
dearth,  makes  all  the  citizens  induftrious,  aXive, 
and  reftlefs.  They  muft  neceffariiy  be  interefted, 
mean,  falfe,  and  deceitful. 

This  rapacious  difpofition  made  the  Chinefe 
renounce  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin  in  their 
inland  trade.  They  were  forced  to  this  by  the 
great  increafe  of  coiners,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  ufing  only  copper  money. 

Copper  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiftory  has 
not  informed  us  by  what  means,  thofe  fliells  were 
afterwards  brought  into  ufe,  fo  well  know’n  by 
the  name  of  cowries.  The  government,  having 
obferved  that  the  people  grew  dilfatisfied  with 
fo  brittle  a commodity  in  lieu  of  coin,  ordered 
that  all  copper  utenfils  in  the  empire  fliould  be 
brought  to  the  mint.  This  ill-judged  expedient 
proving  infufEcient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
public,  about  four  hundred  temples  of  the  god 
Fo  were  ordered  to  be  demoliflied,  and  all  his 
idols  melted  down.  After  this,  the  court  paid 
the  magiftrates  and  the  army,  partly  in  copper, 
and  partly  in  paper  currency.  The. people  were 
fo  exafperated  at  thefe  dangerous  innovations, 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  drop  them. 

From  that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years 
ago,  copper  coin  is  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwith- 
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NoTWiTHSTANbiNG  the  felf-intcrefted  difpofi- 
tionof  the  Chinefe,  their  foreign  connccStions  were 
for  a long  time  inconfiderable.  Their  diftant 
behaviour  v/ith  other  people,  proceeded  from  the 
contempt  they  had  for  them.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  grew  defirous  of  frequenting  the 
neighbouring  ports  j and  the  Tartar  government, 
lefs  felicitous  to  preferve  the  antient  manners 
than  the  former  government  had  been,  encou- 
raged this  mode  of  increafing  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Voyages  were  openly  undertaken,  which 
before  were  only  tolerated  by  the  interefted  go- 
vernors of  the  maritime  provinces.  A people  fo 
famed  for  their 'wifdom  could  not  fail  of  meeting 
with  a favourable  reception  wherever  they  went. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  high  opinion  other 
nations  entertained  of  their  tafte,  to  recommend 
the  commodities  they  had  to  difpofe  of  -,  and  their 
adlivity  exerted  itfelf  on  the  continent  as  well  as 
by  fea. 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  Corea,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  with 
Tartars.  It  has  certainly  often  been  conquered 
by  them,  and  has  been  fometimes  fubjedb  to, 
fometimes  independent  of,  the  Chinefe  i to 
whom  it  now  pays  tribute.  Here  they  carry 
China  ware,  tea,  and  filks^  and  in  return  bring 
home  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  fort  of 
•ginfeng. 

The  Tartars,  who  may  be  confidered  as 
foreigners,  purchafe  of  the  Chinefe  woollen  ftufFs, 
rice,  tea,  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  giv'e  them 
Iheep,  oxen,  furs,  and  efpecially  ginfeng.  This 
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plant  grows  upon  the  confines  of  Tartary,  near  ^ 
the  crreat  wall.  It  is  alio  found  in  Canada.  It  s v- 
rooc°is  a turnip,  fometimes  fingle,  fometimes  di- 
vided into  two.  It  has  then  fome  refemblance 
to  the  inferior  parts  of  a man,  from  whence  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  ginfeng  in  China,  and  that 
of  garentoguen  among  the  Iroquois. 

It’s  Item,  which  is  renewed  every  year,  leaves, 
as  it  falls  off,  an  impreiTion  upon  the  neck  of  the 
root,  fo  that  the  age  of  the  plant  is  know’n  by 
the  number  of  thefe  impreffions,  and  it’s  value 
increafes  in  proportion  to  it’s  age.  This  ftem, 
which  is  low,  fingle,  and  furnifhed  only  with 
two  or  three  leaves,  divided  into  five  fmaller 
ones,  terminates  in  a fmall  umbel  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  compofed  of  five  petals  and  as 
many  ftamina,  fupported  upon  a piflil,  which 
being  covered  with  it’s  calix,  becomes  a fmall 
flelhy  fruit,  filled  with  two  or  three  little  feeds. 
Some  of  the  flowers  produce  no  fruit. 

The  virtues  of  the  ginfeng  root  are  many;  but 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a ftrengthener  of  the 
ftomach,  and  a purifier  of  the  blood.  It’s  tranfpa- 
rency  is  given  to  it  by  the  fame  procefs  nearly  as 
the  Orientalifts  employ  for  the  falop.  This  pre- 
pared ginfeng  is  in  fuch  high  eftimation  among 
the  Chinefe,  that  they  never  find  it  too  dear. 

’The  government  fends  out  ten  thoufand  Tar- 
tar foldiers  every  year  to  gather  this  plant;  and 
every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  home  two  ounces 
of  the  beft  ginfeng  gratis,  and  for  the  reft  they 
are  paid  it’s  weight  in  filver.  Private  perfons  are 
not  allowed  to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibition 
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does  not  prevent  them.  If  they  did  not  break 
this  unjuft  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  they  buy  in  tlie  empire, 
and  confequently  muft  fubmit  to  the  want  of 
them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of 
China  with  the  Ruflians.  It  will  become  confi- 
derable,  if  the  two  governments  fliould  ever  dif- 
continue  to  opprefs  their  merchants. 

The  trade  which  the  empire  has  opened  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lefs  Bucharia,  conflits 
only  in  exchanging  it’s  tea,  tobacco,  and  woollen 
cloth,  for  the  gold  duft  thefè  people  find  in  their 
torrents,  or  in  their  rivers.  Xhele  tranfadlions, 
which  are  at  prefent  inconfiderable,  will  not  re- 
ceive any  great  increafe,  till  thefe  barbarians  have 
been  inltru6ted  in  the  art  of  working  ithe  mines, 
with  which  their  mountains  abound. 

China  is  feparated  from  the  Mogul  dominions, 
and  from  other  parts  of  India,  by  moving  Lands, 
mountains,  or  by  rocks,  heaped  upon  one  ano- 
ther, which  render  every  communication  with 
thefe  opulent  regions  impracticable.  Accord- 
ingly,  they  add  nothing  to  the  trifling  commerce 
which  this  nation  carries  on  annually  by  land. 

That  which  the  fea  opens  to  them  is  more  con- 
fiderable. 

The  empire  fcarce  trulls  any  thing  to  the  ocean 
except  tea,  lilks,  and  china.  At  Japan  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  paid  for  with  gold  and  copper  ^ at  the 
Philippine  iflands,  with  piaftres  ; at  Batavia,  with 
fpices  j at  Siam,  with  woods  for  dying,  and  with 
varnilhj  at  Tonquin,  with  coarfe  filks;  and  at 
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Cochinchina,  with  gold  and  fugar.  The  returns  » ^ 

do  not  exceed  fivc-and- thirty,  or  forty  millions 
of  livres*,  although  the  Chinefe  double  their 
capitals  in  this  trade.  Their  agents  or  partners 
in  moft  of  the  markets  they  frequent,  are  the  de- 
fcendents  of  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars. 

These  conneclions,  which  on  one  fide  termi- 
nate at  Japan,  and  on  the  other  at  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  of  Sunda,  would  probably  have 
been  extended,  if  the  Chinefe  fliip-builders  had 
^been  lefs  attached  to  their  old  cuftoms,  and  had 
condefcended  to  receive  inftrudtion  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

It  might  readily  be  imagined,  that  this  con- 
tempt of  one  people  for  the  knowlege  of  ano- 
ther, was  one  of  the  principal  charaéleriftics  of 
barbarifm,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  favage  ftate. 

It  is,  however,  alfo  the  vice  of  a civilized  na- 
tion. A foolifli  pride  perfuades  them  that  they 
know  every  thing  j or,  that  what  they  are  igno- 
rant of  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  learning.  The 
nation  makes  no  improvement  in  the  fciences, 
and  it’s  arts  remain  in  that  ftate  of  mediocrity 
from  whence  they  will  never  emerge,  unlefs  by 
Ibme  fortuitous  event,  which  time  either  may,  or 
may  not  bring  about.  The  country  and  a 
cloiftcr  are  then  in  a fimilar  fituation  j and  this 
is  a very  exaft  reprefentation  of  China,  which  is 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  light  that  cannot  pene- 
trate into  it  ; as  if  there  were  no  mode  of  expell- 

* From  i>458,333  l.  6s.  8 d.  to  1,666, 6661.  13  s.  4d- 
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ing  ignorance, from  it,  without  introducing  cor- 
ruption. In  what  ftate  would  the  European 
nations  be,  if,  infected  with  vanity,  concealed 
under  the  mafic  of  fome  prejudice,  they  had  not 
reciprocally  enlightened  each  other  ? The  one  is 
indebted  to  the  other  for  the  feeds  of  liberty  ; and 
they  are  both  of  them  indebted  to  a third,  for 
having  taught  them  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce. This  kind  of  exchange  is  of  infinitely 
greater  confequence  to  their  happinefs,  than  that 
of  their  produilions. 

The  firfl;  Europeans,  whom  their  refllefs  difpo-i 
fitions  impelled  towards  the  coafts  of  China,  were 
admitted  indifcriminately  into  all  the  ports.  Their 
extreme  familiarity  with  the  women,  their  haugh- 
tinefs  with  the  men,  and  repeated  a6ls  of  infult 
and  indifcretion,  foon  deprived  them  of  that  pri- 
vilege; and  now  they  are  only  fuffered  to  put  in 
at  Canton,  the  fouthernmofl;  harbour  of  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  coafts. 

Their  fttips  at  firft  went  up  as  far  as  the  walls 
of  this  celebrated  city,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  By 
degrees  the  harbour  was  choaked  up,  fo  as  to 
give  no  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  of  water. 
Then  our  ftiips,  which  had  conftantly  been  in- 
creafing  in  fize,  were  obliged  to  ftop  at  Tloan- 
pou,  three  miles  diftant  from  the  city.  It  is  a 
tolerable  harbour,  formed  by  two  fmall  iftands. 
The  French,  from  fome  particular  circumftances, 
obtained  the  liberty,  in  1745,  of  fixing  their  ma- 
gazines in  the  port  of  Wampou,  which  is  healthy 
and  populous;  but  the  rival  nations  have  always 

been 
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: been  forced  to  tranfafft  their  affairs  at  the  other  ® ^ 

port,  which  is  entirely  defert,  and  particularly  < — 
iinwholefome  after  the  rice  has  been  cur. 

During  the  five  or  fix  months  that  the  Ihips 
crews  are  wearying  themfelves  or  perifhing  at 
Hoang-pou,  the  agents  are  making  their  fales  and 
purch'afes  at  Canton.  When  thefe  foreigners  firft 
frequented  this  great  mart,  they  were  allowed  all 
the  liberty  that  was  confiftent  with  the  maintaining 
of  the  laws.  They^foon  grew  tired  of  the  circumfpec- 
tion  which  is  requifite  under  a government  fo  much 
addifled  to  ceremony.  To  punifli  them  for  their 
imprudence,  they  were  prohibited  from  having  any 
immediate  accefs  to  the  perfon  in  whom  the  public 
authority  was  veiled,  and  they  were  all  obliged 
to  live  together  in  one  quarter  of  the  city.  The:  ^ 
magiftrate  would  not  allow  any  other  place  of  rc'- 
fidence  to  any,  except  fuch  as  could  procure  a 
creditable  perfon  to  be  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour.  Thefe  rellridlions  were  Hill  increafed 
in  1760.  The  court,  being  informed  by  the 
Englilh,  of  the  fliameful  oppreffions  of  it’s  dele- 
gates, fent  commiffaries  from  Pekin,  who  fuffer- 
ed  themfelves  to  be  bribed  by  the  parties  accufed. 

Upon  the  report  ipade  by  thefe  corrupt  men,  all 
the  Europeans  were  confined  in  a few  houfes, 
where  they  could  only  treat  with  a company  that 
was  in  poffeffion  of  an  exclufive  charter.  The  ^ 
power  of  this  monopoly  has  been  fince  diminifli- 
ed,  but  the  other  rellraints  Hill  continue  the 
fame. 

These  mortifications  have  not  induced  us  to 
relinquifh  the  trade  to  China.  We  continue  to 
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get  from  thence  tea,  china,  raw  filk,  manufac- 
tured filks,  varnifh,  paper,  rhubarb,  and  fome 
other  articles  of  lefs  confequence. 

The  tea-plant  is  a flirub  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  growing  wild.  It  is  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  is  common  at  China  and  in  Japan.  It  de- 
lights in  craggy  places  ; and  is  moft  frequently 
found  upon  the  dope  of  hills  and  along  the  fide 
of  rivers.  The  Chinefe  fow  whole  fields  with  itj 
the  Japanefe  are  fatisfied  with  planting  it  round 
,the  borders  of  their  grounds.  It  arrives  at  it’s 
full  growth  only  at  the  end  of  feven  years.  The 
ftem  is  then  cut,  in  order  to  obtain  frefli  flioots, 
each  of  which  bears  nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a 
whole  Ihrub. 

It’s  leaves,  which  are  the  the  only  valuable 
part  of  the  plant,  are  alternate,  oval,  pointed, 
fmooth,  dentated  in  their  circumference,  and  of 
a deep  green  colour.  The  youngeft  are  tender  and 
thin.  They  acquire  more  firmnefs  and  fubftance 
with  aee.  At  the  bafis  of  them,  diftinfl  flowers 
make  their  appearance,  which  have  a calix  with 
five  or  fix  divifions,  as  many  white  petals,  often 
united  at  the  bottom,  and  a great  number  of 
ftamina  placed  round  a piftil.  This  is  changed 
into  a rounded  ligneous  fliell,  with  three  ridges, 
and  three  cells,  each  filled  with  one  fpherical  feed, 
or  with  feveral  angular  feeds. 

Beside  this  tea,  know’n  by  the  name  of  Bo- 
hea,  we  may  diftinguifh  two  other  kinds,  very 
ftrongly  charafterifcd.  One  is  the  green  tea,  the 
flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  nine  petals  j the 
otlier  the  red  tea,  which  has  a large  flower  with 
t fix 
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fix  red  petals,  and  fiirnifhed  in  it’s  center  with  a 
clufter  of  ftamina,  united  at  their  bafe.  It  is  not 
know’n  whether  there  are  more  fpecies  of  this 
plant  exifting.  Of  the  three  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  firft  is  the  moft  common.  The  Bohea 
tea  is  cultivated  in  moft  provinces  of  China,  but 
is  not  equally  good  every  where  j though  care  be 
always  taken  to  place  it  in  a fouthern  afped  and 
in  valleys.  The  tea  that  grows  in  ftony  ground 
is  far  preferable  to  that  which  grows  in  a light 
foil,  but  the  word  fort  is  that  which  is  produced 
in  a clayilh  ground.  From  hence  arife  the  varieties 
that  have  improperly  been  called  diftind  fpecies. 

The  different  degree  of  perfedion  in  tea  does 
not  arife  merely  from  the  difference  of  foil  j but 
chiefly  from  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

' The  firft  time  of  gathering  is  about  the  end  of 
February.  The  leaves  then  are  fmall,  tender, 
and  delicate  i and  this  is  the  fort  that  is  called 
ficki-tsjaay  or  Imperial  tea,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly 
referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  court  and  people  of 
rank.  The  fécond  time  of  gathering  it  is  at  the 
beginning  -of  April  j the  leaves  are  then  larger 
and  more  fpread,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  the 
firft.  Thefe  yeild  the  toots-jaay  or  Chinefe  tea, 
which  the  merchants  diftinguifh  into  three  forts. 
Laftly,  the  leaves  gathered  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  which  are  then  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
yeild  the  bants-jaa,  or  coarfe  tea,  which  is  kept 
for  the  common  people. 

A THIRD  method  of  multiplying  the  various 
kinds  of  tea  confifts  in  the  different  manner  of 
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book  preparing  it,  I he  Japanefe»  according  to  the 
account  of  Koempfer;  have  buildi-ngs  on  purpofe, 
which  contain  a-feries  of  linail  furnaces,  each  of 
them  covered  with  a plate  of  iron  or  copper. 
When  this  is  heated,  it  is  fpreacl  over  with  leaves, 
which  have  been  previoudy  dipt  in  hot  water,, or 
expofed  to  it’s  vapour.  They  are  ftirred  about 
brifldy,  ’till  they  have  acquired  a fufficient  de- 
gree of  heat.  They  are  afterwards  throw’n  upon 
mats,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands.  This  pro- 
cefs,  when  repeated  two  or  three  times,  abforbs 
' all  the  moi  dure.  At  the  expiration  of  two  or 
three  months,  it  is  renewed  again,  especially  for 
^ the  imperial  tea,  which,  as  it  is  to  be  ufed  in 
powder,  requires  a more  complete  deficcation. 
This  precious  kind  of  tea  is  kept  in  China  jars^ 
that  of  an  inferior  quality  in  earthen  pots,  and 
the  coarfeft  of  all  in  bafieets  of  draw.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  lad,  does  not  require  fo  much 
care.  It  is  dried  at  a lefs  expence  in  the  open 
air.  Befide  thefe  teas,  there  are  others  that  are 
brought  in  cakes,  in  balls,  or  in  little  parcels 
tied  round  with  filk.  Extracts  are  alfo  made  from 
them. 

The  pracftice  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  cultivation, 
gathering,  and  preparation  of  their  tea,  is  lefs 
know’ll  : but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  ufed  by  the  Japanefe.  It  has  been 
faid  that  they  added  to  their  tea  fome  vegetable 
dye.  It’s  green.colour  has  likewife  been  attributed, 
but  without  foundation,  to  a mixture  of  copperas, 
or  to  the  effe£l  of  the  plate  of  copper  upon  which 
the  leaf  has  been  dried.. 

The 
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Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chinefe;  and  ® ^ 

was  not  introduced  among  them  through  vain  ca-  v — ^ 

price.  Almoft  throughout  the  empire,  the  water 
is  unwholefome  and  naufeous.  Of  all  the  me- 
thods that  were  tried  to  improve  it,  none  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well  as  tea.  Upon  trial  it  was  thought  to 
be  endued  with  other  virtues,  and  was  extolled 
as  an  excellent  diflblvent,  a purifier  of  the  blood, 
a ftrengthener  of  the  head  and  ftomach,  and  a 
promoter  of  digeflion  and  perfpiration. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  Europeans,  who 
firft  went  into  China,  conceived  of  it’s  inhabit- 
ants, induced  them  to  adopt  the  high,  though, 
perhaps  exaggerated  opinion,  the  Chinefe  had  of 
tea.  They  communicated  their  enthufiafm  to 
US;  and  this  enthufiafm  has  diffufed  itfelf  with 
continual  increafe  through  the  North  of  Europe 
and  of  America,  in  countries  where  the  air  is 
thick  and  loaded  with  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be.  the  influence  of  prejudice 
in  general,  yet  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  tea  pro- 
duces fome  good  efFe(5ls  in  thofe  countries  where 
the  life  of  it  is  univerfally  adopted:  but  thefe 
eflFedls  cannot  be  fo  great  any  where  as  in  China. 

We  know  the  Chinefe  referve  the  beft  tea  for 
themfclves,  and  adulterate  that  intended  for  ex- 
portation, by  mixing  with  it  other  leaves,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  .tea  in  fliape,  but  may  not  have 
the  fame  properties  : We  know  too,  that  fince  the 
exportation  has  been  fo  great,  they  are  not  fo  cir- 
cumfpeifl:  in  the  choice  of  the  foil,  nor  fo  careful 
in  the  preparing  of  the  tea.  Our  manner  of 
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B ^ iifmg  it  may  likewife  contribute  to  leflcn  it’s  vir- 
y — > tues.  ^ ' 

We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too  ftrongj  we  always 
mix  it  with  a great  deal  of  fugar,  frequently  with 
perfumes,  and  fometimes  with  pernicious  liquors. 
Belide  all  this,  it’s  being  conveyed  lo  far  by  fea  is 
alone  fufficient  to  exhauft  moft  of  it’s  falubrious 
faits. 

We  fhall  never  be  able  to  determine  exaflly 
the  virtues  of  tea,  ’till  it  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  own  climates.  We  began  to  defpair  of  fuc- 
cefs,  though  the  experiments  had  been  only  made 
with  feeds,  which  being  of  a very  oily  nature, 
are  apt  to  grow  rancid.  At  length,  Mr.  Lin- 
næus,  the  moft  celebrated  botanift  in  Europe, 
received  this  flirub  in  it’s  growing  ftate,  and  con- 
trived to  preferve  it  out  of  a green-houfe,  even 
in  Sweden.  Some  plants  have  been  fince  brought 
into  Great  Britain,  where  they  live,  flower,  and 
thrive  in  the  open  air.  France  has  alfo  procured 
fome;  and  they  will  probably  fucceed  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  will  be  a very 
great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  can  cultivate  a plant, 
which  can  never  fuffer  fo  much  by  change  of  foil, 
as  by  growing  mufty  in  the  long  voyage  it  muft 
undergo  in  being  brought  from  abroad.  It  is 
pot  long  fince  we  had  as  little  profpedl  of  attain- 
ing to  the  art  of  making  porcelain. 

Origin,  na-  SoME  ycars  ago  there  were  in  the  colledlion  of 
properties  of  Uaylus  two  Of  thrcc  littlc  fragments  of  a 

hi^n  which  fuppofed  to  be  Egyptian,  which  being  care- 
peln^'pur-  — an^lyfcd  proved  to  be  unglazed  porcelain, 

chafe  in  If 
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If  that  learned  man  be  not  in  an  error,  or  have  not 
been  mifinformed,  the  making  of  porcelain  was 
. know’n  in  the  flourilhing  days  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Bur,  without  Tome  more  authentic  monuments 
than  the  allegation  of  a fingle  faft,  we  muft  not 
deprive  China  of  this  invention,  where  the  art 
has  been  know’n  for  a longer  time  than  we  can 
trace. 

Ègypt  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence in  point  of  antiqu'ty,  both  in  regard  to 
it’s  foundation,  and  to  laws,  fciences,  and  arts 
in  general,  though  perhaps  China  may  have  as 
good  a claim  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  certainly  de- 
termined, whether  thefe  two  empires  are  not 
equally  ancient,  and  have  not  received  all  their 
focial  inftitutions  from  a people  inhabiting  the 
vaft  region  that  divides  them:  whether  the  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  great  mountains  of  Afia, 
after  wandering  about  for  many  ages  on  the  con- 
tinent that  forms  the  center  of  our  hemifphere, 
have  not  infenfibly  difperfed  themfelves  towards 
the  coafts  of  the  feas  that  furround  it,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  feparate  nations  in  China,  India, 
Perfia,  and  Egypt:  or,  whether  the  fucceffive 
floods,  which  may  have  happened  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  may  not  have  inclofed  and  confined 
them  to  thofe  regions  full  of  mountains  and  de- 
farts.  Thefe  conjedures  are  not  foreign  to  the 
hiftory  of  commerce,  which  in  future  times  muft 
greatly  tend  to  illuftrate  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  feveral  fettlements  they  have 
formed,  of  their  opinions,  and  inventions  of  every 
kind. 
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The  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  not  one  of 
the  mod  wonderful,  at  lead  one  of  the  mod  plea-» 
fing  that  men  have  ever  difcovered  ; it  is  the  neat^ 
nefs  of  luxury,  which  is  preferable  to  it’s  magni- 
ficence. 

Porcelain  is  an  earthen  ware  of  the  mod  per, 
feifl  kind.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture,  and  tranf- 
parency.  Tranfparency,  indeed,  is  not  eflential 
to  it,  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  very  fine  porce- 
lain which  has  not  this  quality. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  white  or  coloured 
varnifli.  This  varnifli  is  merely  a layer  of  melted 
glals,  which  mud  never  be  completely  tranfpa- 
rent.  This  is  diled  glazed  porcelain,  and  is  pro- 
perly what  we  call  china  j the  unglazed  is  didin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  porcelain  bifcuit.  This 
is  intrinfically  as  good  as  the  other,  but  is  neither 
fo  neat,  fo  bright,  nor  fo  beautiful. 

The  word  earthen- ware  is  v/ell  adapted  to  por- 
celain, becaufe,  as  all  other  earthen-ware,  the  fub- 
dance  of  it  is  pure  earth,  without  any  alteration 
from  art'  but  the  mere  divifion  of  it’s  parts.  No 
metallic  or  laline  fubdance  whatever  mud  enter 
into  it’s  compofition,  not  even  in  the  glazing, 
which  mud  be  made  of  fubdances  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  as  fimple. 

The  bed  porcelain,  and  commonly  the  clofed, 
is  that  which  is  made  ol  the  fimpled  materials, 
luch  as  a vitririable  done,  and  a pure  and  white 
çlay.  On  this  lad  fubdance  depend  the  clofenefs 
and  compaflnefs  of  porcelain,  and  igdeed  of 
Çfirthen-warc  in  general, 
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The  connoifleurs  divide  the  china  that  comes  ^ ^ 

from  Afia  into  fix  clalTes  ; the  fronted  china,  the  v— ^ 

old  white,  the  Japan,  the  Chinefe,  the  Chinefe 
japan,  and  the  Indian.  Thefe  feveral  appellations 
rather  denote  a difference  that  ftrikes  the  eye  than 
a real  diftindlion. 

The  fronted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called 
fo  from  the  referablance  it  bears  to  the  fcales  of  a 
trout,  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient,  and  favours 
moft  of  the  infancy  of  the  art.  It  has  two  im- 
perfections. The  parte  is  always  very  brown, 
and  the  furface  appears  full  of  cracks.  Thefe 
cracks  are  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but  in  the 
porcelain  itfelf  ; and  therefore  this  fort  has  but  a 
fmall  degree  of  tranfparency,  does  not  found  well, 
is  very  brittle,  and  bears  the  fire  better  than  any 
other.  To  hide  thefe  cracks,  it  is  painted  with  a 
variety  of  colours  : in  this  kind  of  ornament  con- 
flits it’s  only  value.  The  facility  with  which 
Count  Lauragais  has  imitated  it,  has  convinced 
us  that  it  is  only  an  imperfeft  fort  of  porcelain'-. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whe- 
ther we  confider  only  the  glazing,  or  examine  the' 
bifcuit.  This  is  very  valuable  porcelain,  but  very 
fcarce,  and  but  little  ufed.  The  parte  of  it  feems 
to  be  extremely  rtiort,  and  fit  only  for  fmall  vafes,' 
figures,  and  other  ornamental  china.  It  is  fold 
in  trade  for  Japan,  though  it  is  certain  that  fome 
very  fine  of  the  fame  kind  is  made  in  China.  It  is 
of  two  different  hues  ; the  one  a perfeél  cream- 
colour,  the  other  a blueifli  white,  which  makes  it 
}Qok  more  tranfparent.  The  glazing  feems  to  be 

more 
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more  incorporated  into  this  laft.  This  fort  has 
been  attempted  at  St.  Cloud,  and  forne  pieces 
have  been  produced  that  looked  very  beautiful  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  narrowly  examined  them,  have 
faid  they  were  no  better  than  frit  or  lead,  and 
would  not  bear  a comparifon. 

The  Japan  is  not  fo  eafily  diflinguilbed  as  moll 
people  imagine  from  the  fineft  of  the  fort  made  in 
China.  A connoilTeur,  whom  we  have  confulted, 
pretends,  that  in  general  the  glazing  of  the  true 
Japan  is  whiter,  and  has  lefs  of  the  blueifh  call 
' than  the  porcelain  of  China  j that  the  ornaments 
are  laid  on  with  lefs  profufion,  that  the  blue  is 
brighter,  and  the  patterns  and  flowers  not  fo 
whimfical,  and  more  clofely  copied  from  nature. 
His  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fome  writers,  who  tell  us,  that  the 
Chinefe  who  trade  to  Japan  bring  home  fome 
pieces  of  china  that  make  more  fhow  than  their 
own,  but  are  not  fo  folidj  and  that  they  ferve  to 
ornament  their  apartments,  but  that  they  never 
ufe  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  the  fire  well. 
All  china  glazed  with  coloured  varnifh,  whether 
fea-green,  blueifh,  or  purple,  he  believes  to  be 
Chinefe.  All  the  Japan  brought  into  Europe 
comes  from  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Euro- 
peans that  are  fuffered  to  come  into  that  empire. 
Pofflbly  they  may  have  chofen  it  out  of  the  por- 
celains brought  there  every  year  by  the  Chinefe, 
or  they  may  have  purchafed  it  at  Canton.  In 
either  cafe,  the  diftinélion  between  the  porcelain 
of  J^pan  and  that  of  China  would  not  be  founded 
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on  fa6t,  but  merely  on  prejudice.  From  this  ® ® ® ^ 
opinion  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  fold  here  for  Japan  j 

is  very  fine  china. 

There  is  lefs  doubt  about  what  we  call  porce- 
lain of  China.  The  glazing  has  a bluer  caft  than 
that  of  Japan,  is  more  highly  coloured,  and  the 
patterns  are  more  whimfical.  The  pafte  is  in  ge- 
neral whiter  and  more  compaftj  the  grain  finer 
and  clofer,  and  the  china  thinner.  Among  the 
feveral  forts  made  in  China,  there  is  one  that  is 
very  ancient } it  is  painted  of  a deep  blue,  a 
beautiful  red,  or  a green  like  verdigreafe,  and  is 
very  coarfe,  very  thick,  and  very  heavy.  Some 
of  this  is  trouted,  and  the  grain  is  often  dry  and 
brown.  That  which  is  not  trouted  has  a clear 
found,  but  both  want  tranfparency.  It  is  fold  for 
old  china,  and  the  fineft  pieces  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  Japan.  It  was  originally  a better  fort 
of  earthen-ware,  rather  than  a true  porcelain  ; 
time  and  experience  may  have  improved  it.  It  is 
grow’n  more  tranfparent,  and  the  colours  being 
more  carefully  laid  on,  look  brighter.  The 
elTential  difference  between  this  and  other  china 
is,  that  this  is  made  of  a fhorter  pafte,  and  is  very 
hard  and  folid.  The  pieces  of  this  china  have 
always  at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or  four 
fupporters,  which  were  put  to  prevent  it’s  giving 
way  in  baking.  By  this  contrivance,  the  Chinefe 
have  fucceeded  in  making  very  large  pieces  of 
porcelain.  The  china  that  is  not  of  this  fort,  and 
which  is  called  modern  china,  is  of  a longer  pafte 
and  finer  grain,  higher  glazed,  whiter,  and  clearer. 

It  feldom  has  the  marks  of  the  fupporters,  and 
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^ it’s  tranfparency  has  nothing  glafly  in  it.  All 
) that  is  made  with  this  jjalle  is  eafily  turned,  fo 
that  it  is  vifible  the  workman’s  hand  is  glided 
over  it,  as  over  a fine  fmooth  clay.  There  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  this,  fort  of  china,  both  as  to 
form,  colouring,  workmanfhip,  and  price. 

A FIFTH  fort  is  what  we  call  Chinefe  japan,  be- 
caufe  it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain, 
which  is  thought  to  come  from.  Japan,  with  thofe 
that  are  more  in  the  Chinefe  talle.  Among  this 
kind  of  porcelain,  there  is  fome  that  is  ornamented 
with  a very  fine  blue,  with  white  fcrolls.  The 
glazing  of  this  kind  is  remarkable  for  being  a true 
white  enamel,  whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is 
half  tranfparent:  for  the  Chinefe  glazing  is  never 
entirely  fo.  . 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations 
of  it.  The  firft  and  inofl  lading  of  them  is  the’ 
blue  that  is  extradled  from  fmalr,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  calx  of  cobalt.  This  colour  is 
commonly  laid  on  before  the  pieces  are  either 
glazed  or  baked,  fo  that  the  glazing  that  is  put  on' 
afterwards  lerves  as  a dilTolvent.  All  the  other 
colours,  and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the 
compofition  on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  over  the 
glazing,  and  mufi:  fird  be  mixed  up  and  ground 
with  a faline  fubdance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  fa- 
vours their  ingrefs  into  the  glazing.  It  is  rather 
a common  thing  for  the  Chinefe  to  colour  the 
whole  of  the  glazing  ; the  colour  is  then  laid  on 
neither  above  nor  belev»?  it,  but  is  incorporated 
into  the  glazing  itdlf.  Some  very  extraordinary 
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fanciful  ornaments  are  made  in  this  manner.  In 
whatever  way  the  colours  are  applied,  they  are 
commonly  extraded  from  cobalt,  gold,  iron, 
mineral  earths,  and  copper.  That  which  is  ex- 
traded  from  copper  is  a very  delicate  colour,  and 
requires  great  care  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  forts  of  porcelain  we  have  deferibed 
are  made  at  King-to-chin,  an  immenfe  town  in 
the  province  of  Kiamfi.  This  manufadure  em- 
ploys five  hundred  furnaces  and  a million  of  men. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  at  Pekin  and 
other  places  of  the  empire;  but  it  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded  any  where,  though  the  fame  workmen  have 
been  employed,  and  the  fame  materials  made  ufe 
of  ; fo  that  this  branch  of  induftry  is  entirely  given 
up,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  the  fert  of  porcelain  is  made  that  is  know’n 
amongft  us  by  the  name  of  India  china.  The 
pafte  of  it  is  long  and  yielding;  but  in  general 
the  colours,  efpecially  the  blue,  and  the  red  of 
iron,  are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan 
and  the  interior  parts  of  China.  All  the  colours, 
except  the  blue,  rtand  up  in  lumps,  and  are  very 
badly  laid  on.  This  is  the  only  china  that  has 
purple,  which  has  given  rife  to  that  abfurd  notion 
of  it’s  being  painted  in  Holland.  Moft  of  the 
cups,  plates,  and  other  vefiels,  which  our  mer- 
chants bring  home,  are  of  this  manufadure, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed  in  China  than  our  delft  is 
in  Europe. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this 
art  into  Europe.  It  has  fucceeded  belt  in  Saxony, 

The  porcelain  that  comes  from  this  country  is 

real 
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real  porcelain,  and  probably  made  with  very 
fimple  materials,  though  prepared  and  mixed 
with  more  art  than  in  Afia.  This  curious  pre- 
paration, together  with  the  fcarcity  of  the  mate- 
rials, is  no  doubt  the  circumftance  that  makes  the 
Drefden  porcelain  fo  dear.  As  there  is  but  one 
fort  of  pafte  that  comes  from  that  manufafture,  it 
has  been  furmifed,  and  not  without  fome  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  Saxons  were  only  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  own  fecret,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  art  of  making  china.  This  fufpicion  feems 
to  be  confirmed,  by  the  great  affinity  there  is 
between  the  Saxon  and  other  German  porcelain, 
which  feems  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  porcelain  is 
higher  glazed,  fmoother,  better  fhaped,  more 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  or  more  folid  and  durable. 
It  will  refift  a fierce  fire  much  longer  than  many 
of  the  forts  made  in  China.  The  colours  are 
finely  difpofed,  and  executed  in  a mafterly  man- 
ners none  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the  glazing; 
they  are  blended  with  great  exaclnefs  ; they  are 
bright,  without  being  lhaded  and  glazed,  like 
thofe  of  moft  of  the  porcelain  made  at  Sèvre. 

The  mention  of  this  place  reminds  us  that  we 
mufl:  take  notice  of  the  porcelain  made  in  France. 
This,  like  the  Engliffi,  is  only  made  with  frit; 
that  is,  with  ftones  that  are  not  fufible  in  them- 
felves,  but  receive  a beginning  of  fufion  from  the 
mixture  of  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fait;  and 
accordingly  it  is  more  glafly,  of  a loofer  texture, 
and  more  brittle  than  any  other.  That  of  Sèvre, 

which 
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which  is  by  far  the  word  of  all,  and  always  looks 
yellowifh  and  dirty,  which  betrays  the  lead  they 
put  into  the  glazing,  has  no  other  merit  than 
what  it  derives  from  the  excellence  of  the  artifts 
that  are  employed  for  the  patterns  and  penciling. 
Thefe  great  matters  have  difplayed  fo  much  tatte 
in  the  execution  of  fome  of  the  pieces,  that  they 
will  be  the  admiration  of  potterity  ; but  in  itfelf 
this  ware  will  never  be  more  than  an  objed  of 
tatte,  luxury,  and  expence.  The  fupporters  will 
always  be  a principal  caufe  of  it’s  dearnefs. 

All  porcelain,  when  it  receives  the  latt  effeft  of 
the  fire,  is  aftually  in  a date  that  has  a tendency 
to  fufion,  is  foft  and  pliable,  and  might  be  worked 
like  red-hot  iron.  There  is  none  of  it  that  will 
not  bend  and  give  way  when  it  is  in  that  date. 
If  the  pieces,  when  they  are  turned,  are  thicker, 
or  project  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  the 
ftrongett  will  infallibly  bear  away  the  weakett  ; 
they  will  warp  to  that  fide,  and  the  piece  is 
fpoiled.  This  inco'nvenience  is  prevented,  by 
propping  it  up  with  bits  of  porcelain  made  of 
the  fame  patte,  of  different  ffiapes,  which  are  ap- 
plied under,  or  to  the  parts  that  projedf,  and  arc 
mod  in  danger  of  being  warped.  As  all  porce- 
lain (brinks  in  baking,  the  props  mutt  alfo  be 
made  of  fuch  materials  as  will  yield  in  the  fame 
degree  exaflly  as  the  patte  they  are  intended  to 
fupport.  As  the  different  pattes  do  not  (brink 
equally,  it  follows  that  the  props  mutt  be  made 
of  the  fame  patte  as  the  piece  they  fupport. 

The  (bfter  the  china  is,  and  the  more  inclining 

to  vitrification,  the  more  it  requires  to  be  propped 

up. 
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B 0^0  K up.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  chinaj 

4— the  pafte  is  very  coftly,  and  frequently  more  of  it 

is  wafted  in  props,  than  is  employed  in  making 
the  piece  itielf.  The  necefTity  of  this  expen- 
five  met^hod  produces  another  inconvenience.  The 
glazing  cannot  be  baked  at  the  fime  time  as  the 
porcelain,  which  therefore  mufl  twice  undergo 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  porcelain  made  in 
China,  and  the  beft  imitations  of  it,  being  of  a 
ftiffer  pafte,  and  lefs  fufceptible  of  vitrification, 
feldom  want  any  props,  and  are  baked  ready 
glazed.  They  therefore  confume  much  lefs  pafte, 
are  feldom  fpoilçd,  and  require  lefs  time,  as  well 
as  lefs  fire  and  trouble. 

Some  writers  have  urged,  in  favour  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Afiatic  china,  that  it  refifts  fire  better 
than  our’s;  that  all  European  china  will  melt  in 
that  of  Saxony,  but  that  the  Drefden  itfelf  will 
melt  in  the  foreign  china.  This  alfcrtion  is  en- 
tirely erroneous,  if  taken  in  it’s  full  extent.  Few 
porcelains  of  China  will  ftand  the  fire  fo  well  as 
, the  Drefden  i they  fpoil  and  bubble  in  the  fame 

degree  of  fire  which  ferves  to  bake  that  made  by 
Count  Lauragais  ; but  this  is  a circumftance  of 
fo  little  confequence,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  atten- 
tion. Porcelain  is  not  intended  to  return  into  the 
furnace  when  once  it  is  taken  out,  nor  is  it  de- 
figned  to  bear  the  adion  of  an  intenfc  fire. 

It  is  in  point  of  folidity  that  the  foreign  porce- 
lain truly  excels  that  of  Europe  j it  is  by  the  pro- 
perty it  has  of  heating  quicker  and  with  lefs 
rifque,  and  of  bearing,  without  danger  of  being 
broken,  the  fudden  effea  of  cold  or  boiling  ho't 

» water  j 
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water  j by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  moulded 
and  baked,  which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage, 
as  pieces  of  all  fizes  can  be  made  with  great  eafe, 
as  it  can  be  baked  without  any  rifque,  be  fold 
at  a lower  price,  be  of  more  general  ufe,  and 
confequently  become  the  objedl  of  a more  exten- 
five  trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  porce- 
lain is,  that  the  fame  palte  is  very  ufeful  for 
making  crucibles,  and  a variety  of  duch  veffels 
which  are  conftantly  ufed  in  the  other  arts.  They 
not  only  bear  the  fire  for  a longer  time,  but  com- 
municate nothing  of  their  fubflance  to  what  is 
fufed  in  them.  Their  fubftance  is  fo  pure,  white, 
compadt,  and  hard,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  melted, 
and  acquires  no  kind  of  tinge. 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages. It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragais, 
who  has  long  been  in  fearch  of  the  fecret  of  the 
Chinefe,  has  at  laft  made  fome  china  that  is  very 
like  it.  His  materials  have  the  fame  properties, 
and  if  they  are  not  exadlly  the  fame,  at  leaft  they 
are  a fpecies  of  the  fame  kind.  Like  the  Chinefe, 
he  can  make  his  pafte  long  or  fhort,  and  follow 
either  his  own  or  fome  other  procefs.  His  por- 
celain is  not  inferior  m that  of  the  Chinefe  in 
point  of  pliablenefs,  and  is  fuperior  to  it  in  point 
of  glazing;  perhaps  too  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  takes  the  colours.  If  it  can  be  improved  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  have  as  fine  and  as  white  a 
grain,  we  may  difpenfe  with  the  porcelain  of 
China. 

VoL.  III. 
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While  the  difcovery  of  Count  Lauragaisy 
from  obfbacles  with  which  we  are  unacquainted^ 
was  confined  to  nnere  experimenty  the  manufac- 
torv  of  Sèvre  was  gradually  leaving  off  it’s  frity 
and  fubftituting  to  k another  kind  of  pafte,  made 
from  an  extremely  white  earth,  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limoges.  This  new  porcelain  is  much 
more  folid  than  the  former;  it’s  appearance  is 
more  beautiful,  it’s  grain  more  pleafing  to  the 
eye,  and  it’s  tranfparency  lels  vitreous.  It’s 
glazing  is  often  much  finer.  This  manufackurcy 
by  changing  it’s  pafte,  partakes  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  real  porcelaiiiy  and  the  procefs  of  m-aking 
it  is  more  fimple. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  earth  made  ufe  of  at 
Sèvre  is  very  ftiort,  and  as  the  argillaceous  part, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  can  impart  cohefion  to 
it,  can  make  it  eafy  to  work,  and  give  it  folidity 
in  baking,  enters  little  into  the  compoficion  of 
this  earth,  the  pieces  that  are  produced  from  this 
manufacture  will  of  courfe  always  bear  a high 
price.  Count  Lauragais’s  pafte  would  not  be 
fubjecft  to  this  inconvenience  ; for  though  it  be 
not  fo  white,  yet,-  under  the  hand  of  the  artift,: 
it  will  bend,  like  wax,  at  pleafure. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  Limoges  earth  has  de- 
lighted every  one.  PUris,  and  it’s  diftrièts,  have 
been  immediately  filled  with  porcelain  ovens. 
All  thefe  manufactures  have  got  their  materials 
from  this  province,  and  they  have  been  found  of 
the  fame  kind;  but  more  or  lefs  white,  and  more 
or  lefs  fufible,  according  to  the  part  of  the 

very 
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very  extenfive  layer  from  which  they  have  beeli 
taken. 

When  M.  Turgot  was  intendant  of  Limogesj 
he  eftablifhed  a manufaflory  of  porcelain  upon 
a very  well-concerted  plan.  If  this  manufadturcj 
which  is  upon  the  fpot,  and  which  has  the  advan- 
tage over  all  the  reft  of  feleiSting  it’s  materials, 
and  in  cheapnefs  of  workmanlhip,  ftiould  be  con-^ 
du(fted  with  activity  and  fliill,  it  muft  put  an  end 
to  all  competition.  That  of  Sèvrç  alone  will 
ftill  fubfiftj  which,  from  the  elegance  of  it*s 
forms,  and  the  fuperior  tafte  of  it’s  ornaments* 
will  ever  be  beyond  any  kind  of  comparifon. 
But  we  have  faid  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much, 
iipon  the  fubjeét  in  queftion.  We  muft  now  pro-- 
ceed  to  fpeak  of  the  filks  of  China. 

The  annals  of  China  afcribe  the  difcovery  of 
filk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  Hoangti. 
Thefc  princefics  afterwards  amufed  themfelves 
with  breeding  up  filk-worms,  drawing  the  filk, 
and  working  it.  It  is  even  faid,  that  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  palace  there  was  a piece  of 
ground  fet  apart  for  the  culture  of  mulberry-rrees. 
The  emprefs,  attended  by  the  chief  ladies  of  her 
court,  went  in  perfon  and  gathered  the  leaves  of 
fome  of  the  branches  that  were  brought  down  fo 
fls  to  be  within  her  reach.  So  prudent  an  inftance 
of  policy  promoted  this  branch  of  induftry  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  the  Chinefe,  who  before  were 
only  clothed  in  fltins,  foon  appeared  drelTed  in 
filk.  The  filks,  that  were  now  grow’n  very  com- 
mon, were  foon  brought  to  great  perfedlion. 
The  Chinelc  were  indebted  for  this  laft  advantage 
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to  the  writings  of  fome  ingenious  men,  and  even 
of  fome  minifters,  who  had  not  difdained  to  at- 
tend to  this  new  art.  All  China  learnt  from  their 
theory  every  thing  belonging  to  it. 

The  art  of  breeding  up  filk-worms,  and  of 
fpinning  and  weaving  their  filk,  extended  from 
China  to  India  and  Perfia,  where  it  made  no  very 
rapid  progrefs  ; if  it  had,  Rome  would  not,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  have  given  a pound 
of  gold  for  a pound  of  filk.  Greece  having 
adopted  this  art  in  the  eighth  century,  filks  be- 
came a little  more  know’n,  but  did  not  grow 
common.  They  were  long  confidered  as  an 
objed  of  magnificence,  and  referved  for  perfons 
in  the  moft  eminent  ftations,  and  for  the  greateft 
folemnities.  At  length,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
fent  for  manufafturers  from  Athens  ; and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry-tree  foon  paffed  from  that 
ifland  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  Other 
countries  in  Europe  wifhed  to  partake  of  an  ad- 
vantage from  which  Italy  derived  fo  much  wealth  ; 
and  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  they  attained  it. 
However,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  it  has  not  fucceeded  equally  in  every 
place. 

The  filks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggio,  whe- 
ther in  organzin  or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  filks; 
but  they  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  for  bro- 
cades, for  embroidery,  and  for  all  works  that  re- 
quire ftrong  filk. 

The  other  Italian  filks,  thofe  of  Novi,  Venice, 
Tufcany,  Milan,  Montferrat,  Bergamo, . and 
Piedmont,  are  ufed  in  organzin  for  the  warp, 

though 
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though  they  are  not  all  equally  fine  and  good. 
The  Bologna  filks  were  for  a long  time  preferred 
to  any  other.  But  fince  thofe  of  Piedmont  have 
been  improvedj  they  juftly  claim  the  preference» 
as  being  the  fmootheft,  the  fineft,  and  the  lighted. 
Thofe  of  Bergamo  come  neareft  to  them. 

Though  the  Spanifh  filks  in  general  are  very 
fine,  thofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  bed.  They 
are  all  fit  for  any  fort  of  manufacture  j the  only 
fault  they  have,  is  being  rather  too  oily,  which  is 
a great  detriment  to  the  dye. 

The  French  filks  excel  mod  others  in  Europe, 
and  are  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  of  Piedmont 
and  Bergamo  in  point  of  lightnefs.  Befides,  they 
are  brighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  Piedmont; 
and  more  even  and  dronger  than  thofe  of  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  variety  of  filk  produced 'in  Europe  has  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  difpenfe  with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 
Though  in  general  it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will 
always  be  in  requed  for  it’s  whitenefs.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  derive  this  advantage  from  na- 
ture : but  it  is  more  probable,  that,  when  the 
Chinefe  draw  the  filk,  they  put  fome  ingredient 
into  the  bafon,  that  has  the  property  of  expell- 
ing all  heterogeneous  fubdances,  or  at  lead  the 
coarfed  parts  of  them.  The  little  wade  there  is 
in  this  filk  compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is 
boiled  for  dying,  feems  to  give  great  weight  to 

this  conjecture. 

However  this  be,  the  Chinefe  filk  is  fo  far 
fuperior  to  any  other  in  whitenefs,  that  it  ^ 
only  one  which  can  be  ufed  for  blondes  an 
^ M 3 gauzes: 
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gauzes  : all  our  endeavours  to  fubftitiite  our  own 
in  the  blonde  manufadlures  have  been  fruitlefs, 
whether  we  have  itiade  ufe  of  prepared  of  unpre- 
pared filki  The  attempts  in  gauze  have  not  been 
quite  fo  unfUccefsful.  The  whiteft  French  and 
Italian  filks  have  been  tried,  and  feenned  to  anfwer 
tolefably  well  i but  neither  the  colour  nor  the 
drelTing  were  fo  perfedb  as  irt  the  gauzes  made 
with  the  Chinefe  filk. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  Europeans  imported 
very  little  filk  from  China.  The  French  filk  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  for  black  and  coloured  gauze, 
and  for  cat-gut  that  was  then  in  fafliion.  The 
tafte  that  has  prevailed  for  thefe  forty  years  paft, 
and  more  efpecially  for  the  laft  twenty-five,  for 
white  gauzes  and  blondes,  has  gradually  increafed 
the  demand  for  this  production  of  the  Eaft.  Of 
late  it  has  amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  weight 
a-year,  of  which  France  has  always  taken  near 
three-fourths.  This  importation  has  increafed  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  in  1766  the  Englifh  alone 
imported  a hundred  and  four  thoufand  weight  : 
as  it  could  not  be  all  confumed  in  gauze  and 
Ijlonde,  the  manufafturers  have  ufed  it  for  tabbies 
and  hofe.  The  ftockings  made  of  this  filk  are  of 
a beautiful  white  that  never  changes,  but  are  not 
near  fo  fine  as  others. 

Beside  this  filk,  fo  remarkable  for  it’s  white- 

nefs,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  of 

Tche-Kiang,  and  is  know  n in  Europe  by  the 

name  of  Nanking-filk,  which  is  the  place  where 

inoft  of  it  is  prepared,  China  produces  ordinary 

filks,  which  we  call  Canton.  As  thefe  are  only, 
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ht  for  iome  kinds  of  trann,  and  are  as  dear  as  our  ® 
own,  which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  very  few  ^ 
are  imported.  The  quantity  brought  home  by 
the  Englifli  and  Dutch  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix 
thoufand  pieces.  The  manufactured  filks  are  $ 
much  more  confiderabie  article. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  weaving 
their  filks  than  in  preparing  them.  This  does  not 
extend  to  chofc  that  are  mixed  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  Their  manufadturers  have  never  know’n 
how  to  draw  out  thefe  metals  into  thread,  and  the 
whole  of  their  art  confifts  in  rolling  their  filks 
upon  gijc  paper,  or  putting  the  paper  upon  therirv 
after  they  are  woven.  Both  methods  are  equally 
jbad. 

Though,  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be 
pleafed  with  novelty  than  with  true  excellence, 
yet  the  Europeans  have  never  been  tempted  to 
buy  thefe  fluffs.  They  have  been  equally  dif- 
gufted  at  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  patterns,  which 
exhibit  nothing  but  diftorted  figures,  and  un-? 
meaning  groupes  j they  difepyer  no  tafle  in  the 
dlfpofitipn  of  the  lights  and  fhades,  nor  any  of 
that  elegance  and  eaf?  that  appears  in  the  works 
of  our  good  artifis,  There  is  a ftiffnefs  and  a 
want  of  freedom,  in  all  that  the  Chinefe  do,  that  is 
difpleafing  to  perlons  of  any  tafle;  all  favou-cs  of 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  which  is  deflitute 
of  vivacity  and  elevation. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  us  overlook  thefe 
defefts  in  thofe  works  that  reprefent  flowers, 
birds,  or  trees,  is,  that  none  of  thofe  objets  are 
raifed.  The  figures  are  painted  upon  the  filk  it- 
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felf  with  indelible  colours  ; and  yet  the  deception 
is  fo  perfe6b,  that  all  thefe  objeifts  appear  to  be 
brocaded  or  embroidered. 

Their  plain  filks  want  no  recommendation, 
for  they  are  perfeft  in  their  kind  : and  fo  are  their 
colours,  efpecially  the  green  and  the  red.  The 
white  of  their  damafks  has  fomething  extremely 
pleafing.  The  Chinefe  make  them  only  with  the 
filk  of  Tche-Kiang.  They  thoroughly  boil  the 
warp,  as  we  do,  but  only  half-boil  the  woof. 
This  method  gives  the  damafk  more  fubftance 
and  fliffhefs.  It  has  a reddifh  caft  without  being 
yellow,  which  is  very  pleafing,  and  has  not  that 
glare  that  dazzles  the  fight.  This  agreeable  white 
is  likewife  obferved  in  the  Chinefe  varnifh. 

The  varnilh  is  a particular  kind  of  refin,  which 
diftils  from  a tree  called  at  Japan,  fuz-dfm,  and 
at  China,  tfi-chu.  It  has  few  branches,  and  is  of 
the  height  of  the  willow.  It’s  bark  is  of  a whitifh 
colour  and  rough,  it’s  wood  brittle  and  full  of 
pith.  It’s  leaves,  which  are  alternately  difpofed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  refemble  thofe 
of  the  afli,  and  pufii  out  from  their  axillæ  clufters 
of  flowers,  which  are  male  upon  one  plant,  and 
female  upon  another.  The  firfl;  have  a calix  with 
five  divifions,  five  petals,  and  as  many  ftamina. 
In  the  others  we  find,  inftead  of  ftamina,  a piftil 
crowned  with  three  ftyles  ; this  piftil  becomes  a 
yellowifli  fruit,  of  the  bignefs  of  a pea,  flightly 
comprefTed  on  the  Tides,  and  filled  with  a hard 
kernel.  This  tree  grows  very  well  from  feed, 
but  the  method  of  propagating  it  by  fprigs  is 
preferred.  For  this  purpofe,  the  branches  from 

which 
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which  new  plants  are  to  be  raifed,  are  chofen  in 
autumn.  They  are  furrounded  at  their  bafe 
with  a ball  of  moiftened  earth,  tied  round  with 
thread,  till  the  feafon  of  the  froft,  and  kept  moifl: 
by  being  conftantly  watered.  In  the  fpring, 
when  the  branch  has  (hot  Ibme  branches  into  this 
earth,  it  is  fawed  off  below  the  ball,  and  tranf- 
planted. 

This  tree  grows  only  in  fonie  mild  provinces 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  alfo  found  in  thofe 
regions  of  America,  that  are  fituated  under  the 
fame  latitude,  fuch  as  Louifiana  and  Carolina. 
It  thrives  in  all  foils  and  with  all  expofures  : but 
it’s  produce  is  not  the  fame  in  every  place,  either 
in  quality  or  quantity.  It  requires  but  little  care 
in  cultivating.  It  is  fufficient  to  ftir  up  the 
ground  a little  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  to  put 
dead  leaves  round  it,  which  ferve  inftead  of  dung. 
The  trunk  of  thofe  trees,  that  grow  wild  in  the 
mountains,  is  fometimes  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  much  lefs  in  thofe  trees  that  are  culti- 
vated, and  which  do  not  laft  lefs  than  ten  years. 
This  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  incifions 
that  are  made  in  their  bark  to  extraft  thevarnifh. 
This  milky  juice,  which  exills  in  all  parts  of  the 
tree,  diftils  from  the  incifions,  under  the  form  of 
liquid  pitch.  When  expofed  to  the  air  it  affumes 
a reddifli  colour,  which  is  foon  changed  into  a 
bright  black.  Shells  are  fixed  at  each  flit,  to  re- 
ceive the  liquor  i which  is  afterwards  poured  into 
bamboos,  and  then  carried  to  the  merchants, 
who  put  it  into  larger  veffels.  The  frefli  varnifh 

exhales  a dangerous  vapour,  which  produces  in- 
flammatory 
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flammatory  humours  upon  the  fkin  of  thofe  who 
are  expofed  to  it.  They  preferve  themfclves 
, from  this  pernicious  effect,  by  turning  the  head 
afide  when  they  collect  the  liquid,  or  when  they 
pour  it  off.  Some  travellers  add,  that  the  work- 
men rub  their  hands  and  face  with  oil  before  and 
after  the  bufinefs,  and  that  they  carefully  cover 
all  other  parts  of  their  body. 

The  varnilh  is  gathered  in  the  fummer,  and 
the  procefs  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  fame 
feafon,  and  upon  the  fame  treej  but  the  firft  that 
runs  off*  is  the  belt.  When  the  tree  appears  ex- 
hauffed,  it’s  ftem  is  cut  ofF,  and  the  root  pulhes 
forth  freffi  (hoots,  which  are  ready  to  yield  varnifh 
at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  varnilh  moft  in  repute  is  that  which  comes 
from  Japan.  It  does  not  require  much  prepara- 
tion. It  is  fufficient  to  ftrain  it  through  a cloth, 
in  order  to  feparate  it  from  any  foreign  particles. 
The  fuperfluous  watery  parts  are  alfo  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  hog’s  gall  is  added  to 
give  it  a degree  of  confirtence. 

We  mull  not  confound  this  varnifh  with  a very 
inferior  fort  with  which  it  is  adulterated.  The 
latter,  which  is  know’n  by  the  name  of  Siam  var- 
nilh, dillils  from  the  tree  that  yields  the  anacar- 
dium.  It  is  only  ufed  in  varnilhing  the  molt  or- 
dinary utenfils.  It  is  gathered  at  Siam,  Cam- 
bodia, andTonquin,  where  the  Chinefe  purchafc 
it,  becaufe  that  which  they  extract  from  theTfir 
ehu  is  not  fufficient  for  their  confumption. 

The  true  varnifh,  of  which  they  diltinguifh 
three  diffi^rent  kinds  in  China,  is  ufed  in  two, 

ways. 
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ways.  The  firft  confifts  in  rubbing  the  wood  with  ’ 
a particular  fort  of  oil  ufed  in  China  j and  as  foon 
as  it  is  dry,  the  varnifh  is  laid  on*  It  is  fo  tranf* 
parent,  that  the  veins  of  the  wood  appear  tinged 
through  it,  if  it  be  laid  on  but  two  or  three  times. 
If  it  be  repeatedly  applied,  it  may  be  brought  to 
Ihine  like  a looking-glafs. 

The  other  way  is  more  complicated.  A kind 
of  pafte-board  is  glued  by  the  help  of  maftic  over 
the  wood.  On  this  fmooth  and  folid  ground  are 
fptead  feveral  layers  of  varnifli.  It  muft  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  liquid  j and  in  this  juft  mediurn 
the  (kill  of  the  artift  principally  confifts.  ” 

Whichever  way  the  varnifli  is  laid  on,  it  effec- 
tually preferves  the  wood  from  decaying.  The 
worms  cart  fcarce  penetrate  it,  neither  has  the 
damp  ever  the  lead  effeét:  upon  it;  and  with  a 
little  care  this  varnifti  leaves  no  fmell  behind. 

This  varnifti  is  as  pleafing  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
durable.  It  may  be  applied  on  gold  and  filver, 
and  mixed  with  all  forts  of  colours.  Upon  it  are 
painted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par- 
ties, and  battles.  In  ftiort,  it  would  not  be  de- 
ficient in  any  refpefl:,  if  it  were  not  generally, 
fpoiled  by  the  badnefs  of  the  Chinefe  drawing. 

Notwithstanding  this  defe61:,  the  making  of 
this  ware  requires  much  pains  and  confiant  atten- 
tion. The  varnifh  muft  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten 
times  at  leaft,  and  cannot  be  fpread  too  thin. 
There  muft  be  a fufficient  time  allowed  between 
the  application  of  each  layer,  that  it  may  be  fuf- 
fered  to  dry.  A longer  time  ftill  muft  be  allowed 

between  the  application  of  the  laft  layer  and  the 

polifhing. 
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^ polifhing,  painting,  and  gilding.  A whole  funn- 
mer  is  fcarce  fufficient  for  all  this  procefs  at  Nan- 
king, from  whence  the  court  and  the  chief  cities 
of  the  empire  are  fupplied.  It  is  carried  on  with 
greater  expedition  at  Canton.  As  there  is  a great 
demand  for  this  ware  in  Europe,  and  as  the  Euro- 
peans will  have  it  made  according  to  their  own 
plan,  and  will  allow  but  a fhort  time  to  complete 
it,  it  is  ufually  finifhed  in  too  great  hafte.  The 
artift,  not  having  time  to  give  the  neceflary  de- 
gree of  perfedion  to  his  work,  is  fatisfied  if  he 
can  but  make  it  pleafing  to  the  eye.  The  Chi- 
nefe  manufacture  of  paper  is  not  liable  to  the  fame 
imperfections. 

Originally  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a fteel 
bodkin  upon  wooden  tablets,  which,  being  faft- 
ened  together,  made  a volume.  They  afterwards 
traced  their  characters  upon  pieces  of -lilk  or  linen, 
cut  to  any  length  or  breadth.  At  laft,  about  fix- 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  they  found  out  the  fecret 
of  making  paper. 

The  Chinefe  paper  is  of  two  kinds.  That 
which  is  ufed  for  writing  and  printing,  is  made 
of  cotton  rags,  and  of  hemp,  by  a procefs  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  praCtifed  in  the  European 
manufactures.  It  is  equal,  and  in  fome  refpeCts, 
fuperior  to  our  paper.  It’s  thinnefs  and  tranf- 
parency  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  it’s  being 
made  of  filk.  But  the  perfons  who  have  propa- 
gated this  opinion  knew  not  that  filk,  though  it 
may  be  reduced  into  very  minute  particles,  will 
not  mix  with  water,  and  can  never  acquire  a con- 
fiftence  by  being  laid  upon  frames. 
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In  making  the  fécond  kind  of  paper,  the  Chi-  ^ 0^0  k 
nefe  ufe  the  internal  barks  of  the  mulberry-tree,  of  v — ^ — » 
the  elm,  of  the  cotton-tree,  and  more  frequently 
of  the  bamboo.  Thefe  fiibftances,  after  they  are 
become  rotten  by  foaking  in  muddy  water  with 
lime  in  it,  are  cut  in  pieces,  bleached  in  the  dew 
or  in  the  fun,  triturated  in  mortars,  and  boiled  in 
coppers  to  a Huid  pafte.  This  pafte  being  fpread 
upon  frames  that  are  made  of  fmall  cane-rods 
paired  through  the  wire-drawing  iron,  produces 
thofe  Iheets  of  paper  that  are  fometimes  twelve 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  broad,  and  which  are 
generally  ufed  for  hangings  in  the  Chinefe  houfes. 
Sometimes  they  are  defigned  for  writing  or  print- 
ing : but  they  mull  in  that  cafe  be -dipped,  in  a 
folution  of  alum  ; and»  even  after  this  procefs,  one 
can  only  write  or  print  upon  one  of  the  two  fides. 

Though  this  paper  be  apt  to  crack,  to  be  in-  . 
jured  by  damps,  and  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  is  be- 
come an  article  of  trade.  Europe  has  borrowed 
from  Afia  the  idea  of  furnilhing  clofets  and  mak- 
ing fcreens  with  it. 

The  figures  upon  this  paper  are  graceful  in 
their  attitudes  and  in  their  drefs  : but  though  we 
fee  heads,  which  prefent  fome  agreeable  feature, 
yet  they  are  very  incorreflly  draw’n.  The  eyes 
in  a full  face  are  frequently  reprefented  as  they 
Ihould  appear  in  a profile  ; and  the  hands  are  al- 
ways wretchedly  done.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
lhades  in  thefe  drawings,  and  the  objefts  appear 
as  if  they  received  light^from  all  fides.  They 
have  not  even  a fhade  upon  their  ground,  and  are, 

in  fome  meafure,  tranfparent.  Accordingly,  it 

may 
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^ may  be  faid  that  the  Chinefe  are  not  in  the  leaft 
in  pofleffion  of  the  art  of  painting  ; for  there  cari 
be  no  painting  where  there  are  neither  contoursj 
nor  half-tints,  nor  (hades,  nor  reflefted  lights. 
Their  works  are  at  belt  nothing  more  than  flight-» 
coloured  prints. 

We  cannot  draw  any  conclufion  from  the  plates 
that  were  engraved  at  Paris  for  the  Emperor  of 
China.  The  drawings  were  made  by  miflionariest 
who  had  learnt  the  art  of  defign  in  Europe,  by 
which  means,  they  have  in  general  been  found 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  effedb  which  we  ac- 
quire from  a ftudied  infpedtion  of  nature;  Ne- 
verthelefs,  in  conformity  without  doubt  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  empire,  one  of  them  has  been  founds 
in  which  the  figures  marked  no  (hade  upon  the 
ground,  which  made  them  appear  as  if  they  were 
in  the  air. 

The  perfpeclive  we  obferve  in  thefc  drawingsi 
may  alfo  be  attributed  to  the  knowlege  acquired 
in  Europe.  I hough  it  be  not  accurate  nor  well 
chofen,  fince  all  the  afpeds  are  prefented  as  in  à 
kite’s  view,  yet  thefe  prints  are,  in  this  refped, 
very  (uperior  to  real  Chinefe  drawings.  In  the 
latter,  we  may  indeed  diftinguilh  fome  idea  of 
diminution  in  perfpedive,  and  of  the  leflening  of 
objecls  : but  we  difeern  nothing  that  can  induce 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  any  knowlege  of 
perfpedive  geometrically  demonftratedi 

These  theoretical  principles  being  lefs  necef- 
fary  in  feuipture,  they  have  made  more  profi- 
ciency in  that  art.  In  many  of  their  figures  with 
fliaking  heads,  we  obferve  accurate  imitations  of 
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nature,  executed  with  great  care,  but  without 
tafte  in  the  workmanlhip,  and  fervilely  copied, 
as  amongft  us,  at  the  revival  of  the  arts,  Thefe 
artifls  know  not  how  to  confider  nature  in  her 
beauties.  This  proceeds,  probably,  from  their  not 
ftudying  the  naked  figure,  and  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  their  not  aiming  at  improvement,  as 
foon  as  they  find  that  they  are  advanced  as  far  as 
their  predeceflbrs. 

This  confined  method  of  ftudying,  may  how^ 
ever  have  produced  one  good  effect  among  them, 
with  refpecl  to  their  porcelain.  It  may  have  con- 
tributed to  prcferve  in  their  vafes  the  forms  the 
moft  fimple,  and  thofe  which  firft  prefented  them- 
felves.  Thefe  are,  in  fad,  the  moft  proper  for 
this-fpecies  of  fculpture.  They  are  the  beft 
adapted  to  the  neceflity  of  bearing  an  intenfe  fire 
without  getting  out  of  lhape.  Their  form,  which 
is  generally  upright,  or  has  none  but  very  eafy 
infledions,  feems  more  fit  to  bear  the  effed  of 
baking.  Our  abundance  of  genius,  and  the  con- 
ftant  defire  of  producing  fomething  new,  induces 
us  to  attempt  all  kinds  of  curved  attitudes,  and 
frequently  to  paint  objeds  in  the  air,  which 
fucceed  with  difficulty  ; and  which,  becoming  ir- 
regular by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  produce  many  de- 
feds,  and  occafion  the  lofs  of  feveral  pieces. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  firft  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  making  figures  for  vales 
in  our  manufadures,  were  too  much  accuftomed 
to  work  in  gold  and  filver,  where  every  thing 
may  be  attempted.  It  is  to  be  hope  , t a 
time,  experience,  and  the  failure  ot 
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B 0^0  K.  many  trials,  will  reftore  to  this  art  the  fimpliclty 
' — jr— that  belongs  to  it. 

Since  the  cuftom  of  painting  upon  paper  has 
been  adopted  in  France  and  England,  the  Chinefe 
paper  is  in  lefs  requeft.  We  may  poffibly  be  as 
fuccefsful  in  our  endeavours  of  producing  rhubarb 
for  ourfelves. 

5iiel"thI'’Eu-  rhubarb  is  a root  which  has  the  property 

ropeanswith  of  purging  gently,  of  ftrengthening  the  ftomach. 
other  ar-  of  facilitating  digeftion,  and  of  deftroying  worms 
in  children.  It  is  a tuberofe  root,  rather  fpongy, 
brown  on  the  outfide,  yellow  internally  and  ifreak- 
ed  with  reddifli  veins.  It’s  tafte  is  bitter  and 
aftringent,  it’s  fmell  acrid  and.  aromatic.  'That 
which  is  clofe,  has  a ftrong  fmell,  and  tinges  the 
faliva  yellow,  is  preferred.  The  pieces  that  are 
rotten,  too  loofe  in  their  texture,  and  have  but 
little  fmell,  are  throw’n  away. 

We  have  not,  as  yet,  any  certain  idea  of  the 
plant  that  yields  this  remedy:  it  has  not  been 
examined  upon  the  fpot  by  any  naturalifl.  The 
rhubarb  of  Mufcovy,  the  leaves  of  which  are  un- 
dulated, has  been  for  fome  time  confidered  as  the 
true  rhubarb  : but  it’s  root,  which  is  too  com- 
pafb,  and  lefs  purgative,  feems  to  decide  the 
matter  againft  it.  Another  fpecies,  which  is  the 
Rheum  Palmatum  of  the  botanifts,  and  fome  feeds 
of  which  Mr.  de  Juflleu  has  lately  received 
through  Ruffia,  fliould  feem  to  be  the  plant  in 
queftion.  It’s  root  has  the  fame  texture,  the 
fame  diftinguilhing  charaders,  the  fame  pro- 
perties as  that  which  is  ufed  in  our  fhops.  It  is 
oblong,  tuberofe,  and  puflies  out  feveral  leaves, 
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palmated,  has  fliarp  pointed  pods,  from  the  book 
middle  of  which  there  rifes,  at  the  height  of  fix  > -J — » 
feet,  a ftalk  of  white  flowers,  rather  fmall,  each 
of  which  is  compofed  of  a coloured  calix  with  fix 
divifions  of  nine  (lamina,  and  one  pifiil,  fur- 
mounted  with  three  ftyles,  which  becomesj  as  it 
ripens,  a triangular  feed. 

We  know  not  the  precife  place  from  whence 
this  fpecies  originally  comes  : but  it  is  well  afeer- 
tainedj  that  the  true  rhubarb  grows  without  cul- 
tivation, between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-ninth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  provinces  of  Chenfi 
and  of  Setfehuen,  to  the  north-weft  of  China^  the 
Lefs  Bucharia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tangut,  fill  up 
a great  part  of  this  immenfe  fpace.  ' 

The  root  of  the  rhubarb  is  taken  out  of  the 
earth  towards  the  end  of  winter,  before  the  leaves 
are  unfolded.  It  is  cut  into  pieceSj  which  are 
placed  upon  long  tables,  and  ftirred  about  feveral 
times  in  a day,  till  the  juice  they  contain  is  grow’n 
thick  and  concrete.  Without  this  precaution, 
the  moft  adive  part  of  the  root  would  be  difii- 
pated,  the  confequences  of  whicli  would  be  a di- 
minution of  it’s  weight,  and  of  it’s  virtues.  The 
roots  are  afterwards  ftrung  upon  little  firings  to 
dry  them,  and  are  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
fhady  place,  or  tied  round  the  necks  of  the  cattle, 
as  fome  travellers  affirm.  They  arc  afterwards 
folded  up  in  cotton,  and  fenc  tp  their  refpedive 
deftinations. 

The  Calmuck  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Bucharia,  are  the  perfons  who  carry  the 
rhubarb  to  Oremburg,  where  the  Ruffiaji  govern- 
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ment  has  it  bought  up.  The  good  roots  are  care- 
fully feparated  from  the  bad  ones.  Thofe  that 
are  not  worth  preferving  are  burnt  j and  the  reft 
are  dried  a fécond  time.  The  rhubarb  that  is  not 
confumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  empire,  is 
delivered  to  the  Englilh  merchants  at  a ftipulated 
price,  which  never  varies.  It  is  the  beft  of  all 
the  rhubarbs. 

Next  to  this  is  the  fort  which  the  people  of 
Great  Bucharia  carry  into  Perfia,  and  which, 
after  having  traverfed  part  of  Afia  by  land,  arrives 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
bought  by  the  Venetians. 

Before  it  is  fold  again,  this  rhubarb  is  treated 
nearly  with  the  fame  care  as  that  which  has  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians. 

The  rhubarb  which  comes  to  us  by  thefe  two 
channels,  not  being  fufficient  for  our  confump- 
tion,  we  have  been  obliged  to  employ  that  which 
our  navigators  bring  us  from  China.  It  is  very 
inferior  to  the  other  forts  ; whether  it  be  that  it 
has  only  been  dried  in  an  oven,  as  it  has  been 
imagined  from  it’s  not  being  bored  ; 'or  whether  it 
may  have  acquired  fome  particular  tafte  by  being 
placed  near  other  productions  -,  or,  in  a word, 
whether  along  voyage  at  fea  may  not  have  altered 
it’s  properties. 

The  Europeans  have  been  defirous  of  appro- 
priating to  themfelves  this  falutary  plant.  The 
rhubarb  tree  which  is  feen  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  has  already  furniflied  fome  feeds  and  ffioots, 
which  have  fucceeded  in  an  open  ground,  in  fe- 
deral provinces  of  the  kingdom,  The  fociety 
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eftabliflied  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  commerce,  diftributed,  in  1779,  medals 
to  two  Engllfli  cultivators  who  had  produced 
rhubarb'of  a fuperior  qualiry.  Thefe  firft  experi- 
ments muft  have  been  attended  with  favourable 
confequences. 

Beside  the  articles  already  mentioned,  thé 
Europeans  bring  from  China,'  ink,  camphire,  bo- 
rax, canes,  gum-lac  j and  formerly  they  purchafed 
gold  there. 

In  Europe  a mark  of  gold  is  worth  about  four- 
teen marks  and  a half  of  filver.  If  there  were  a 
country  in  which  it  was  worth  twenty,  our  mer- 
chants would  carry  gold  thither  to  exchange  it 
for  filver.  They  would  bring  us  back  that  filver, 
to  receive  gold  in  exchange,  which  they  would 
again  carry  abroad  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This 
trade  would  be  continued  in  this  manner  till  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  came  to  be  much 
the  fame  in  both  countries.  It  was  upon  this 
principle,  that  for  a long  time  filver  was  fent  to 
China,  to  be  bartered  for  gold  j by  which  traffic  a 
profit  of  forty-five  per  cent,  was  made.  It  w'as  never 
carried  on  by  the  charter  companies;  becaufe  the 
profit  they  made  upon  it,  however  confiderable  it 
may  appear,  was  yet  much  inferior  to  that  obtained 
upon  their  merchandize.  Their  agents,  who  were 
not  indulged  in  purluing  what  trade  they  choie, 
attended  to  thefe  fpeculations  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. They  followed  this  branch  of  commerce 
with  fo  much  affiiduity,  that  in  a fhort  time  the 
returns  were  not  fufficient  to  induce  them  to  con- 
tinue iti  Gold  is  of  greater  or  lefs  value  at  Can- 
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ton,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  is 
purchafedj  it’s  value  is  lower  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  than  through  the 
reft  of  the  year,  when  the  harbour  is  full  of  foreign 
fliips.  Yet,  in  the  moft  favourable  feafon,  no  more 
than  eighteen  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  of  it,  which 
is  not  a fufficient  inducement  for  any  one  to  under- 
take this  traffic.  The  only  agents,  who  have  not 
been  fufferers  by  the  ceflation  of  this  trade,  are 
thofe  of  the  French  company,  who  were  never  al- 
lowed to  be  concerned  in  it.  The  directors  re- 
i'erved  that  profit  for  themfelves.  Many  attempt- 
ed it  j but  Caftanier  was  the  only  one  who  carried 
on  the  trade  with  abilities  and  fuccefs.  He  Tent 
goods  to  Mexico  ; thefe  were  fold  for  piaflers, 
which  were  carried  to  Acapulco,  then  to  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  from  thence  to  China,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  gold.  That  able  man,  by  this 
judicious  circulation,  had  opened  a track,  which  it 
is  furprifing  that  no  one  has  fince  purfued. 

All  the  European  nations,  which  fail  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  go  as  far  as  China.  The 
Portuguefe  were  the  firftwho  landed  there.  The 
Chinefe  gave  them  the  town  of  Macao,  which  was 
built  upon  a barren  and  rugged  fpot,  on  the  point 
of  a little  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canton, 
and  with  it  a territory  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. They  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  too  narrow,  but  fafe  and  com- 
modious, upon  the  condition  of  paying  to  the  em- 
pire all  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  fliips  that 
fliould  come  in;  and  they  purchafed  the  liberty 
of  building  fortifications,  by  engaging  to  pay  a 
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yearly  tribute  of  37,500  livres*.  As  long  as  the  ® ^ 

court  of  Lifbon  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  the  ' «-y-' 

Indian  feas,  this  place  was  a famous  mart.  It  de* 
dined  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  power  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  gradually  came  to  nothing. 

There  would  fcarce  be  any  remembrance  left  of 
this  fpot,  formerly  fo  celebrated,  if,  during  one 
part  of  the  year,  it  did  not  ferve  as  an  afylum  for 
the  European  faftors,  v/ho,  after  the  departure  of 
their  fhips,  are  obliged  to  quit  Canton,  which  they 
cannot  re-enter  till  their  veffels  return.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  feeble  remains  of  this  once  flourilh- 
ing  colony,  ftill  enjoyed  a kind  of  independence 
Till  the  year  1774- 

At  that  period,  the  murder  of  a Chinefe  deter- 
mined the  viceroy  of  the  province  to  apply  to  his 
court  for  a magiftrate  to  inftruft  and  govern  the 
barbarians  of  Macao  ; thefe  were  the  words  of  his 
petition.  The  court  fent  a Mandarin,  who  took 
poffelTion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his  mafter. 

He  fcorncd  to  live  among  foreigners,  who  are  al- 
ways holden  in  great  contempt,  and  fixed  his  refi- 
dence  at  the  diftance  of  a league  from  the  town. 

The  Dutch  met  with  worfe  treatment  about  a 
century  ago.  .Thofe  republicans,  who,  notwith- 
Handing  the  fuperiority  they  had  gained  in  the 
Afiatic  feas,  had  been  excluded  from  China  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguefe,  at  laft  got  accefs 
to  the  ports  of  that  empire.  Not  fansfied  with 
the  precarious  footing  they  had  aquired  there, 
they  attempted  to  erea  a fort  near  Hoang-pou, 
tinder  pretence  of  building  a warehoufe.  It  is 
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^ faid,  that  their  defign  was  to  make  themfelvesi 

-j  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  and  to 
give  law  both  to  the  Chinefe  and  to  foreigners, 
who  were  dcfiroiis  of  trading  to  Canton.  Their 
views  were  difcovered  too  foonTor  their  interefl:. 
They  were  all  maflacred  -,  and  it  v/as  a great  while 
before  any  of  their  nation  could  venture  to  appear 
anew  upon  the  coafts  of  China.  They  were  feen 
there  again  about  the  year  1730.  The  firfl; 
Hiips  that  arrived  there  came  from  Java.  They 
brought  various  commodities  of  the  growth  of 
India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colonies  in 
particular,  and  bartered  them  for  thofe  of  the 
country.  1 he  commanders  of  thefe  velTels, 
wholly  intent  upon  pleafing  the  council  of  Bara^ 
via,  from  which  they  immediately  received  their 
orders,  and  expeded  their  promotion,  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  difpofe  of  the  merchandize 
they  were  intrufted  with,  without  attending  to  the 
quality  of  that  they  received  in  return.  The 
Company  fbon  found,  that  in  confequence  of  this 
pioceeding  they  could  never  fupport  themfeives 
againft  their  competitors.  This  confideration 
determined  them  to  fend  flips  diredly  from  Eu- 
rope with  money.  They  touch  at  Batavia,  where 
they  take  in  fuch  commodities  of  the  country  as 
art  fit  for  China,  and  return  direddy  into  our  la- 
titudes, with  much  better  ladings  than  formerly, 
but  not  fo  good  as 'thofe  of  the  Englifi. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  have  eftabliflied  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  China,  the  Englifi  have  main- 
tained it  the  moft  conftantly.  They  had  a fac- 
tory in  the  ifland  of  Chilian,  at  the  time  when 
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affairs  were  chiefly  tranfafted  at  Emouy.  When 
thefe  were  centered  at  Canton,  their  activity  was 
ftill  the  fame.  As  their  Company  were  required 
to  export  woollen  cloths,  they  determined  to 
keep  agents  conftantly  at  this  place  to  difpofe  of 
them.  This  cuftom  of  the  Englifh,  joined  to  the 
great  demand  for  tea  in  their  fettlements,  made 
them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  mafters 
of  almofl;  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  China 
and  Europe.  The  heavy  duties,  laid  by  the  Par- 
liament on  that  foreign  production,  at  laft  made 
other  nations,  and  France  in  particular,  fenfible 
of  the  advantages  of  this  commerce. 

France  had  formed  in  1660  a particular 
Company  for  the  trade  of  thefe  latitudes.  A 
rich  merchant  of  Rouen,  named  Fermanel,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking  -,  which  was  be- 
gun with  an  infufficient  capital,  and  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  averfion,  naturally  entertained 
for  a people  who  believed  that  foreigners  came 
among  them  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  corrupt 
their  morals,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty, 
was  confiderably  increafed  by  the  Ioffes  that  were 
fuftained.  In  vain,  towards  the  year  1685,  did 
the  Chinefe  alter  their  opinion,  and  confequently 
their  behaviour.  The  French  feldom  frequent 
their  ports.  The  nev/ fociety  formed  in  1698,  was 
not  more  adlive  than  the  former  ; nor  did  they 
fucceed  in  this  trade,  ’till  it  came  to  be  united 
with  that  of  India,  and  rofe  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. 

The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent 
î;he  ports  of  China  about  the  fame  time,  and  have 
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B 0^0  K aded  upon  the  fame  princip)les  as  the  French.  The 
Embden  Company  would  probably  have  adopted 
them  likewife,  had  it  fubfifted  long  enough. 

The  annual  purchafes  made  by  the  Europeans 
in  China,  if  we  compute  them  by  thofe  of  the 
year  1766,  amount  to  26,754,494  livres  * j this 
fum,  above  four-fifths  of  which  is  laid  out  on 
the  fingle  article  of  tea,  was  paid  in  piaftres, 
or  in  goods  carried  by  twenty-three  fhips.  Swe- 
den furnifhed  1,935,168  livres  f in  money,  and 
427,500  J in  tin,  lead,  and  other  commodities. 
'Denmark,  2,161,630  livres  § in  money,  and 
231,00011  in  iron,  lead,  and  gun-flints.  France,, 
■ 4,000,000  **  in  money,  and  400,000  f f in 
drapery.  Holland,  2,735,400  in  money,  and 
, 44,600  §§  in  woollen  goods,  befide  4,000,150  lj|l 

in  the  produce  of  her  colonies.  Great  Britain, 
53^43^566  livres***  in  money,  2,000,475  fj-f  in 
woollen  cloths,  and  various  ar- 

ticles from  different  parts  of  India.  All  thefe  fums 
together  amount  to  26,754,494  livres  §§§.  We 
do  not  include  in  this  calculation  10,000,000  i|l|ll 
Jn  fpecie,  which  the  Englifh  have  carried  over 
and  above  what  we  have  mentioned,  becaufe  they 
were  deflined  to  pay  off  the  debts  that  nation  had 
contradfed,  or  to  lay  in  a .flock  to  trade  upon  in 
the  intervals  between  the  voyages. 

• 1,114,770!.  IIS.  8d.  480,632!.  Î 17,8121.  los; 

§ 90,0671.  18s.  4d.  119,625].  **  166,6661.  13s.  4d. 

It  16,6661.  13s.  4d.  It  M3>975fi  §§  i,S581.  6s,  8d. 

III!  166,6721.  i8s.  4d.  ’‘••226,8151.5s. 

tit  83,3531.  2s.  6d.  ni  140,6251. 

1,114.7771-  IIS.  8d.  Illijl  416,6661.  13s..  4d. 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what  this  trade  will 
hereafter  be.  Though  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fond  of 
money,  they  feem  more  inclined  to  Ihut  their 
ports  againft  the  Europeans,  than  to  encourage 
them  to  extend  their  trade.  As  the  fpirit  of  the 
Tartars  has  fubfided,  and  the  conquerors  have 
imbibed  the  maxims  of  the  vanquifhed  nation, 
they  have  adopted  their  prejudices,  and  in  parti- 
cular their  averfion  and  contempt  of  foreigners. 
They  have  difcovered  thefe  difpofitions,  by  the 
humiliating  hardfhips  they  have  impofed  upon 
them,  after  having  treated  them  with  great  re- 
fpecfl.  The  tranfition  is  but  Ihort  from  this  pre- 
carious fituation  to  a total  expulfion.  It  may  not 
be  far  off  j and  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  there  is 
an  aftive  nation  which  is,  perhaps,  fecretly  con- 
triving to  bring  about  this  event. 

The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  chat  all  Europe  Is 
grow’n  very  fond  of  feveral  Chinefe  produflions. 
They  may  readily  fuppofe,  that  the  impoffibility 
of  procuring  them  from  the  firft  hand  would  not 
hinder  the  confumption.  If  all  Europeans  were 
excluded -from  China,  the  natives  would  export 
their  own  commodities.  As  their  fliipping  is  not 
fit  for  a long  navigation,  they  would  be  under  a 
neceffity  of  carrying  them  to  Batavia,  or  Ma- 
lacca; and  the  nation  to  whom  thefe  colonies  be- 
long, would  immediately  get  all  this  trade  in 
it’s  hands.  It  is  dreadful  even  to  fufpeft  thele 
republicans  of  any  thing  fo  bafe,  but  it  is  well 
know’n  chat  they  have  been  guilty  of  more  odious 
^ûs  for  inrerefts  of  lefs  confequence. 
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If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  fhut,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  The  obftinacy 
of  that  nation  would  never  fufFer  them  to  retract, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  it.  What  meafures  could  be  taken 
againft  a (late  at  the  diftance  of  eight  thoufand 
leagues  ? No  government  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
imagine,  that  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a 
voyage,  would  venture  to  attempt  conquefts  in  a 
country  defended  by  fuch  a number  of  people, 
however  deftitute  of  courage  this  nation,  which 
has  never  tried  it’s  ftrength  againft  the  Europeans, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  could  diftrefs  thefe  people,  would  be  by  inter- 
cepting their  navigation,  which  is  an  objedt  they 
pay  little  attention  to,  as  it  neither  affeds  their 
fubfiftence  nor  their  conveniences. 

Even  this  fruitlefs  revenge  would  be  praticable 
but  for  a ftiort  time.  The  fhips  employed  in 
this  piratical  cruife  would  be  driven  from  thofe 
latitudes,  one  part  of  the  year  by  the  monfoons, 
and  the  other  part  by  the  ftorms  they  calf  typhons, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  feas  of  China. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  which 
the  Europeans  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine 
three  queftions,  which  naturally  arife  upon  the 
fubjedt,  and  have  not  yet  been  decided,  i.  Whe- 
ther 'it  be  advifeable  to  continue  that  trade.  2. 
Whether  large  fettlements  be  neceffary  to  carry  it 
on  with  fuccefs.  3.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  exclufive  companies.  We  Ihall 

difcufs 
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difcufs  thefe  points  with  impartiality,  as  we  have  ® 
no  other  concern  in  the  caufe  but  the  intereft  c 
of  mankind. 

All  the  accounts  we  have  of  things,  are  per- 
verted by  ignorance  or  evil  intentions.  The 
politician  is  guided  only  by  his  views  j the  mer- 
chant by  his  intereft.  There  is  none  but  the 
philofopher  who  knows  when  to  doubt  j who  is 
filent,  when  his  knowlege  fails  him  -,  and  who 
tells  the  truth,  when  once  he  refolves  to  fpeak. 
For  indeed,  what  reward  could  be  offered,  of 
fufficient  importance  to  induce  him  to  deceive 
mankind,  and  to  forfeit  his  charadler.  If  we 
fuppofe  it  fortunes  he  is  rich  enough,  if  he  have 
but  a fufficiency  to  fatisfy  his  wants,  which  are 
extremely  limited.'  Is  it  ambition  ? If  he  have 
the  happinefs  of  being  wife,  he  may  excite  the 
envy  of  others  s but  there  is  nothing  under  the 
heavens  that  he  can  poffibly  covet.  Is  he  to  be 
tempted  with  dignities  ? He  knows  they  will  not 
be  offered  to  him;  and  if  they  fliould  be,  he 
knows  that  he  would  not  accept  them  without  a 
certainty  of  doing  good.  Is  he  to  be  feduced  by 
flattery  ? He  is  totally  unacquainted  with  this  art, 
and  difdains  the  contemptible  advantages  of  it. 
Can  he  be  influenced  by  fear  ? He  fears  nothing; 
not  even  death.  If  he  be  throw’n  into  a dun- 
geon, he  is  well  aware  this  is  not  the  firft  time 
that  tyrants,  or  fanatics,  have  plunged  virtue 
into  fuch  a fituation,  from  whence  flie  has  been 
taken  out  merely  to  be  dragged  upon  a fcaffold. 

Jt  is  he  who  efcapes  out  of  the  hands  of  deftiny 
that  knov/s  not  how  to  lay  hold  of  him,  becaufe 
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he  has  broken  off,  as  the  ftoic  fays,  the  handles 
by  which  the  ftrong  feizes  upon  the  weak,  and 
difpofes  of  them  at  pleafure. 

Whoever  confiders  Europe  as  forming  but 
one  body,  the  members  of  which  are  united  in 
one  common  intereft,  or  at  leaft  in  the  fame 
kind  of  intereft,  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce. 


whether  her  connexions  with  Afia  be  advan- 
tageous or  nor.  The  India  trade  evidently  en- 
larges the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  It  procures 
us  wholefome  and  agreeable  liquors,  conveni- 
ences of  a more  refined  nature,  more  fplendid 
furniture,  fome  new  pleafures,  and  a more  com- 
.fortable  exiftence.  Such  powerful  incentives  have 
had  the  fame  influence  upon  thofe  nations,  who, 
from  their  fituation,  aXivity,  good  fortune  in 
making  difcoveries,  and  boldnefs  in  enterprizes, 
can  procure  thefe  enjoyments  for  themfclves  at 
their  very  fource  y as  upon  thofe  who  are  unable 
to  acquire  them,  unlefs  through  the  channel  of 
the  maritime  ftates,  whofe  navigation  enabled 
them  to  difperfe  the  fuperfiuities  of  their  enjoy- 
ments over  the  whole  continent.  The  Europeans 
have  been  fo  eager  in  their  purfuit  after  thefe 
foreign  luxuries,  that  neither  the  higheft  duties, 
the  ftriXeft  prohibitions,  nor  the  fcvereft  penale 
ties,  have  been  able  to  reftrain  it.  Every  govern- 
ment, after  having  in  vain  tried  to  fubdue  this 
inclination,  which  only  increafed  by  oppofition, 
Eas  been  forced  at  laft  to  yield  to  it;  though 
general  prejudices,  which  were  ftrengthened  by 
lime  and  cuftom,  made  them  confider  this  com- 
pliance 
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pliance  as  detrimental  to  the  liability  of  the  com- 
mon good. 

But  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became 
neceflary  to  remove  the  reftraints.  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  be  beneficial  to  add 
the  enjoyments  of  foreign  climates  to  thofe'of  our 
own  ? Univerfal  fociety  exifts  as  well  for  the  com- 
mon interefl  of  the  whole,  as  by  the  mutual  inte- 
reft  of  all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it.  An 
increafe  of  felicity  mull,  therefore,  refult  from  a 
general  intercourfe.  Commerce  is  the  exercife 
of  that  valuable  liberty,  to  which  nature  has  in- 
vited all  men  ; which  is  the  fource  of  their  hap- 
pinefs,  and  indeed  of  their  virtues.  We  may 
even  venture  to  aflert,  that  men  are  never  fo  truly 
fenfible  of  their  freedom  as  they  are  in  a commer- 
cial intercourfe;  nor  is  any  thing  fo  conducive 
to  it  as  commercial  laws:  and  one  particular 
advantage  derived  from  this  çircumftance  is,  that 
as  trade  produces  liberty,  fo  it  contributes  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 

We  mull  be  but  little  acquainted  with  man,  if 
we  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  make  him  happy, 
he  mull  be  debarred  from  enjoyments.  We  grant, 
that  the  being  accullomcd  to  want  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  lelTens  the  fum  of  our  misfortunes; 
but  by  diminiihing  our  pleafures  in  a greater  pro- 
portion than  our  pains,  we  are  rather  brought  to 
a Hate  of  infcnbbility  than  of  happinefs.  If  nature 
have  given  man  a heart  fufceptible  of  tender  im- 
prelTions;  if  his  imagination  be  for  ever  involun- 
tarily employed  in  fearch  of  ideal  and  delufive 

objedls  of  happinefs  ; it  is  lit  that  his  rcftlefs 
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mind  fhould  have  an  infinite  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments to  purfue.  But  let  reafon  teach  him  to  be 
fatisfied  with  fuch  things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not 
to  be  anxious  for  thofe  that  are  out  of  his  reach  ; 
this  is  true  wifdom.  But  to  require,  that  reafon 
Ihould  make  us  voluntarily  rejedl  what  it  is  in  our 
power  to  add  to  our  prefent  happincfs,  is  to  con- 
tradift  nature,  and  to  fubvert  the  firfl;  principles 
of  fociety  ; it  is  to  transform  the  univerfe  into  one 
vaft  monaftery,  and  to  change  men  into  fo  many 
idle  and  melancholy  anchorets.  Let  us  fuppofe 
this  projedl  executed  ; and,  calling  our  eyes  upon 
the  globe,  let  us  alk  ourfelves,  whether  we  Ihould 
be  better  pleafed  with  it  in  the  Hate  we  Ihould  then 
fee  it,  than  as  it  was  before  ? 

How  fhali  we  perfuade  man  to  be  content  with 
the  few  indulgences  that  moralilts  think  proper  to 
allow  him  ? How  lliall  we  afcertain  the  limits  of 
what  is  neceflary,  which  varies  according  to  his 
fituation  in  life,  his  attainments,  and  his  defires  ? 
No  fooner  had  his  indullry  facilitated  the  means 
of  procuring  a fubfiltence,  than  the  leifure  he 
gained  by  this  was  employed  in  extending  the  li- 
mits of  his  faculties,  and  the  circle  of  his  plea- 
fures.  Hence  arofe  all  his  fadlitious  wants.  The 
difcovery  of  a new  fpecies  of  fenfations  excited  a 
defire  of  preferving  them,  and  a propenfity  to 
find  out  others.  The  perfedlion  of  one  art  intro- 
duced the  knowlege  of  feveral  others.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  a war,  occafioned  by  hunger  or  revenge, 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  conqueh.  Navigation  put 
men  under  a necelTity  of  dellroying  one  another, 
or  of  forming  a general  union.  Commercial 

treaties 
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treaties  between  nations  parted  by  the  Teas,  and  book 
focial  compa6ls  between  men  difperfed  upon  the  ■ j 
earth,  bore  an  exaft  refemblance  to  each  other. 

Thefe  feveral  relations  began  by  contefts,  and 
ended  by  aflbciations.  War  and  navigation  have 
occafioned  a mutual  communication  between 
different  people  and  different  colonies.  Hence 
men  became  connected  with  each  other  by  de- 
pendence or  intercourfe.  The  refufe  of  all  nations, 
mixing  together  during  the  ravages  of  war,  are 
improved  and  poliflied  by  commerce;  the  true 
fpirit  of  which  is,  that  all  nations  fhould  confider 
themfelves  as  one  great  Ibciety,  whofe  members 
have  all  an  equal  right  to  partake  of  the  conve- 
niences of  the  reft.  Commerce,  in  it’s  objedt  and 
in  the  means  employed  to  carry  it  on,  fuppofes 
an  inclination  and  a liberty  between  all  nations  to 
make  every  exchange  that  can  contribute  to  their 
mutual  fatisfaflion.  The  inclination  and  the 
liberty  of  procuring  enjoyments  are  the  only  two 
fprings  of  induftry,  and  the  only  two  principles  of 
focial  intercourfe  among  men. 

Those  who  cenfure  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
India,  have  only  the  following  reafons  to  allege 
againft  an  univerfal  and  free  intercourfe  ; that  it 
is  attended  with  a confiderable  lofs  of  men  ; that 
it  checks  the  progrefs  of  our  induftry  ; and  that  it 
leffens  our  ftock  of  money.  Thefe  objeblions  are 
eafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  ftiall  be  at  liberty  to 
chufe  a profeflion,  and  to  employ  his  abilities  in 
any  manner  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf,  we  need 
not  be  folicitous  about  his  deftiny.  As  in  a ftate 
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B 0^0  K.  of  freedom  every  thing  has  it’s  proper  value,  no' 
<— -v-—»  man  will  expofe  himfelf  to  any  danger,  without 
expedling  an  equivalent.  In  a well-regulated 
fociety,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what 
is  moft  conformable  to  his  inclination  and  his  in- 
tereft,  provided  it  be  not  inconfiftent  with  the 
properties  and  liberties  of  others.  A law,  that 
Iliould  prohibit  every  trade  in  which  a man 
might  endanger  his  life,  would  condemn  a great 
part  of  mankind  to  ftarve,  and  would  deprive  fo- 
ciety  of  numberlefs  advantages.  We  need  not 
crofs  the  Line  to  carry  on  a dangerous  trade; 
fince,  even  in  Europe,  we  may  find  many  occu- 
pations far  more  deftrudlive  to  the  human  race 
than  the  navigation  to  India.  . If  the  perils  at- 
tending fea-voyages  deftroy  fome  of  our  men,  let 
us  only  give  due  encouragement  to  the  culture 
of  our  lands,  and  our  population  will  be  fo  much 
increafed,  that  we  fliall  be  better  able  to  fpare 
thofe  felf-devoted  vidims  who  are  fwallowed  up 
by  the  fea.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  moft  of 
thofe  who  perifh  in  long  voyages  are  loft  through 
accidental  caufes,  which  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented by  more  wholefome  diet  and  a more  regu-> 

' lar  life.  But  if  men  will  add,  to  the  vices  preva- 
lent in  their  own  climate,  and  to  the  corruption 
of  their  own  manners,  thofe  of  the  countries  where 
they  land,  how  is  it  poffible  that  they  fhould  re- 
fift  thefe  united  principles  of  deftrudion  ? 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  India  trade  fhould  eoft 
Europe  as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  we 
certain  that  this  lofs  is  not  compenlated  by  the 
labours  to  which  that  trade  gives  rife,  and  which 

encourage 
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encourage  and  increafe  our  population  ? Would  book 
not  the  men,  dilperfed  upon  the  feveral  (hips  y*  ■ 
continually  failing  in  thefe  latitudes,  -occupy  a 
place  upon  land  which  is  now  left  vacant  for 
others  ? If  we  confider  attentively  the  number  of 
people  contained  in  the  fmall  territories  of  mari- 
time powers,  we  fliall  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not 
the  navigation  to  Afia,  nor  even  navigation  in  ge- 
neral, that  is  detrimental  to  the  population  of 
Europe  : but,  on  the  contrary,  navigation  alone 
may,  perhaps,  balance  all  the  caufes  that  tend  to 
the  dcftrudion  and  decreafe  of  mankind.  Let  us 
now  endeavour  to  remove  the  fears  of  thofe  who 
apprehend  that  the  India  trade  never  lelfens  the 
number  of  our  manufactories  at  home,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  them. 

Admitting  it  true,  that  it  had  put  a flop  to 
fome  of  our  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many 
more.  It  has  introduced  into  our  colonies  the 
culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Many  of 
our  manufaClurcs  are  fupported  by  India  filk  and 
cotton.  If  Saxony  and  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope make  very  fine  china;  if  Valencia  manufaC'- 
tures  Pekins  fuperior  to  thofe  of  China;  if 
Switzerland  imitates  the  muffins  and  worked  cal- 
licoes  of  Bengal  ; if  England  and  France  print 
linens  with  great  elegance  ; if  fo  many  fluffs, 
formerly  unknow’n  in  our  climates,  now  employ 
our  befl  artifls,  are  we  not  indebted  to  India  for 
all  thefe  advantages  ? 

Let  us  proceed  further,  and  fuppofe  that  we 
are  not  indebted  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improve- 
ments, the  confumption  we  make  of  it’s  comnio- 
VoL.  III.  O dities 
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^ dities  cannot  therefore  be  detrimental  to  oiir  in* 
dgftry  ; for  we  pay  for  them  with  the  produce  of 
our  own  manufadnres  exported  to  America.  I 
fell  a hundred  livres  worth  of  linen  to  the  Spa- 
niard, and  fend  that  money  to  the  Kaft  Indies. 
Another  fends  the  fame  quantity  of  the  linen  it- 
felf.  We  both  bring  home  tea.  In  facf,  we  are 
both  doing  the  fame  thing;  we  are  changing  a 
hundred  livres  worth  of  linen  into  tea;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  one  does  it  by  tw'o  tranf- 
aélions,  and  the  other  by  a Tingle  one.  ' Suppofe 
the  Spaniard,  inftead  of  giving  me  money,  had 
given  me  goods  that  were  faleable  in  India,  I 
Ihould  not  have  hindered  our  artificers  by  carry- 
ing them  thither.  Is  it  not  the  very  fame  thing 
as  if  I had  carried  our  own  produce  there  ? I fall 
from  Europe  w'ith  the  merchandize  and  manufac- 
tures of  my  own  country;  I go  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  exchange  them  for  piaflres;  I carry  thofe 
piaftres  to  India,  and  bring  home  things  that  are 
either  ufeful  or  agreeable.  Have  I been  the 
means  of  reftraining  the  induflry  of  my  country  ? 
Far  from  it;  I have  extended  the  confumption  of 
it’s  produce,  and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of 
my  countrymen.  The  circumftance  that  mif- 
leads  the  oppofers  of  the  India  trade  is,  that  the 
piallers  are  brought  over  to  Europe  before  they 
are  carried  to  Afia.  But  finally,  whether  the 
money  be  or  be  not  employed  as  the  intermediate 
pledge  Qf  exchange,  I have  either  diredlly  or  in- 
ilireclly  made  an  exchange  with  Afia,  and  bar- 
tered goods  for  goods,  my  manufadlory  for  their’s, 
my  prodinflions  for  their  produdions. 

*■ 
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But  it  is  objefted  by  fome  difcon  tented  men,  book 
that  India  has  at  all  times  fwallowed  up  all  the  » Z'  ^ 
treafures  of  the  univerfe.  Ever  fince  chance  has 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  metals,  fay  thefe  cenfurers, 
they  have  never  ceafed  to  fearch  for  them.  Ava- 
rice, ever  reftlefs,  has  not  forfaken  thefe  barren 
rocks,  where  nature  has  wifely  concealed  thofe 
infidious  treafures.  Since  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  have  conftantly  been 
diffufed  upon  the  furface  of  itj  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  extreme  opulence  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  Idme  other  nations,  they  have  difappeared 
from  Europe,  Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia* 

India  hath  entirely  abforbed  them.  Riches  are 
all  taking  the  fame  courfej  paffing  on  continually 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  never  returning.  It  is 
therefore  for  India,  that  the  mines  of  Peru  have 
been  opened  j and  for  the  Indians,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  guilty  of  fo  many  crimes  in 
America.  While  the  Spaniards  are  lavifhing  the 
lives  of  their  flaves  in  Mexico  to  obtain  filver 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  take 
ftill  more  pains  to  bury  it  again.  If  ever  the 
wealth  of  Potofi  fhould  be  exhaufted,  we  muft  go 
in  fearch  for  it  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  where  we 
have  fent  it.  When  we  have  drained  India  of  it’s 
pearls  and  fpices,  we  (hall,  perhaps,  by  force  of 
arms  recover  from  them  the  fums  thofe  luxuries 
have  coft  us.  Thus  Ihall  our  cruelties  and  ca- 
prices remove  the  gold  and  filver  into  other 
climes,  where  avarice  and  fuperftition  will  again 
bury  them  under  ground. 
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These  complaints  are  not  altogether  ground- 
lefs.  Ever  fince  the  reft  of  the  world  have 
opened  a communication  with  India,  they  have 
conftandy  exchanged  gold  and  fdver  for  arts  and 
commodities.  ÎNature  has  lupplied  the  Indians 
with  the  few  neceffarie-s  they  want  ; their  climate 
will  not  admit  of  Our  luxuries  ; and  their  religion 
gives  them  an  abhorrence  for  fome  things  that  we 
feed  upon.  As  their  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
government',-  have  continued  the- fame,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  revolutions  that  have  overturned 
their  country,  we  muft  not  expedl  they  fhould: 
ever  alter.  India  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be, 
what  it  now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is  carried 
on  there,  money  will  be /brought  in,  and  goods 
fent  out.  But  before  we  exclaim  againft  the  abufe 
of  this  trade,  we  ftrouki  attend  to  it’s  progrefs, 
and  confider  what  is  the  refult  of  it. 

First,  it  is  certain  our -gold,  does  not'go  to 
India.  It'has  gold  of  it  s ow’n,  befides.a  coiiftant; 
fupply'from  Monomotapa,  which  co'mes’  by  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  by  the  Red  Sea  ; from 
the  Turks,  which  is  brought  Ty  the  Hyay  of'Ara- 
bia  and.  Baftbra  ; and  from  Perfia,  which  is  con- 
veyed both  by  the  ocean  and  t‘he  continent.  T.  his 
enormous  miifs  is  never  incrcafed  by  the  gold  we 
procure  from  the  Spdnifh  and  Portuguefe  colo- 
nies. In  a word,  we  are  fo  far  from  carrying  gold 
to  Afia,  that  for  a long  while  we  have  carried  fil- 
ver  to  China  to  barter  it  againft  gold. 

Even  the  filver  which  India  gets  from  us  is. by 
no  means  fo  confiderable  as  may  be  imagined  from 
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the  iramenfc  quantity  of  Indian  goods  we  bring  ® 
home.  The  annual  fale  of  thefe  goods  has  of  late  t 
years  amounted  to  a hundred  and  fixty  millions  *. 
Suppofing  they  have  coft  but  half  of  what  thev 
Ibid  for,  eighty  millions  muft  have  been  fent 
to  India  to  purchafe  them,  befides  what  muft  have 
been  fent  over  for  our  fettlements.  We  lhall 
not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  all 
Europe  has  not  carried  thither  more  than  twenty- 
four  millions  J a year.  Eight  millions  § are  fent 
from  France,  fix  |1  from  Holland,  three  **  from 
England,  three  -j-f  from  Denmark,  two  ftom 
Sweden,  and  two  §§  from  Portugal. 

This  calculation  v/ill  not  appear  improbable,  if 
we  confider,  that  though  in  general  India  be  in  no 
v/ant  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  manufac- 
tures, yet  it  receives  from  us,  in  iron,  lead, 
copper,  woollens,  and  other  lefs  articles,  to  the 
full  amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  commodities  we 
buy  there. 

This  mode  of  payment  is  augmented  by  the 
produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia. 
The  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  the  fpice 
iflands  for  the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  the 
Englifli. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and 
agents  in  India  contribute  alfo  to  leften  the  ex- 
portation of  our  fpecie.  Thofe  induftrious  men 
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^ ^ depofit  their  flock  in  the  coffers  of  their  own 

■"■y ->  country,  or  of  fome  other  nation,  to  be  repaid 
them  in  Europe,  whither  they  all  return  fooner  or 
later.  Therefore  a part  of  the  India  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  money  got  in  the  country. 

Particular  events  alfo  put  us  fometimes  in 
poffeffion  of  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  un- 
deniable, that  by  the  revolutions  in  the  Decan 
and  Bengal,  and  by  difpofing  of  thefe  empires  at 
pleafure,  the  French  and  the  Englifh  have  ob- 
tained the  wealth  accumulated  in  thefe  opulent 
regions  for  fo  many  ages.  It  is  evident  that  thofe 
fums,  joined  to  others  lefs  confiderable,  which 
the  Europeans  have  acquired  by  thefr  fuperior 
^ Ikill  and  bravery,  muff  have  retained  a great 
Ç deal  of  fpecie  among  them,  which  otherwife  would 

have  gone  into  Afia.  " 

- That  rich  part  of  the  world  has  even  reflored 
to  us  fome  of  the  treafure  we  had  poured  into  if. 
The  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  info  India  is  uni- 
verfally  know’n  j but  it  is  not  equally  fo,  that  he 
wrefted  from  the  effeminate  and  cowardly  people 
of  this  country  upwards  of  2,000,000,000  * in 
fpecie,  or  in  valuable  effe6ls.  The  emperor’s 
palace  alone  contained  ineflimable  and  innu- 
merable treafures.  The  prefence  chamber  was 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; the  deling  was  fet 
with  diamonds.  Twelve  pillars  of  maffive  gold, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  flones,  fur- 
rounded  the  throne,  the  canopy  of  vyhich  was 
rçmarkably  beautiful,  and  reprefented  a peacock, 
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\çith  wings  and  tail  extended  to  overfhadow  the  ® ^ 

monarch.  The  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  ■_  _/ 

all  the  fparkling  gems  which  compofed  this  cu- 
rious piece  of  workmanfhip,  perfedlly  imitated 
the  colours  of  this  beautiful  bird.  No  doubt 
part  of  that  wealth  is  returned  into  India.  Much 
of  the  treafure  brought  to  Perfia  from  the  con- 
quell  of  the  Mogul,  muft  have  been  buried  under 
ground  during  the  fubfequent  wars  ; but  the  feve- 
ral  branches  of  commerce  muft  certainly  have 
brought  fome  to  Europe,  through  fuch  channels  as 
are  too  well  know’n  to  make  it  neceftary  to  fpecify 
them. 

Admitting  that  none  of  thefe  riches  have 
reached  us,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  condemn 
the  trade  of  India,  becaul'e  it  is  carried  on  with 
fpecie,  will  not  be  better  fupported,  which  may 
be  eafily  proved.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  the 
produce  of  our  foil  but  of  America,  and  are  fent 
us  in  exchange  for  the  produflions  of  our  own 
country.  If  Europe  did  not  remit  them  to 
Afia,  America  would  foon  be  unable  to  return 
any  to  Europe.  The  too  great  plenty  of  it  on 
our  continent  would  fo  reduce  it’s  value,  that  the 
nations  who  bring  it  to  us  could  no  longer  get  it 
from  their  colonies.  When  once  an  ell  of  linen 
cloth,  which  is  now  worth  twenty  fols  rifes  to  a 
piitolef,  the  Spaniards  cannot  buy  it  of  us,  to  carry 
it  to  the  country  which  produces  filver.  The 
working  of  their  mines  is  expenfive.  When  this 
cxpence  fliall  have  increafcd  to  ten  times  that 
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Whether  it 
be  neceffary, 
that  the  Eu- 
ropeans 
/bould  have 
large  éta- 
bli fhmenis 
in  India,  in 
order  to  car- 
ry on  the 
trade  ? 


lum,  and  the  value  of  filver  is  ftill  the  fame,  the 
bufinefs  of  working  in  the  mines  will  be  more 
coftly  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  will  con- 
fequently  give  it  up.  No  more  gold  and  filver 
will  come  from  the  new  world  to  the  old  ; and 
the  Americans  will  be  obliged  to  neglcfl  their 
richefl:  mines,  as  they  have  gradually  forfaken  the 
lefs  valuable  ones.  This  event  would  have  taken 
place  before,  if  they  had  not  found  a way  of 
difpofing  of  about  3,000,000,000  f in  ikfia,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the  Philippine 
ifiands.  Therefore  this  circulation  of  money  into 
India,  which  fo  many  prejudiced  perfons  have 
hitherto  confidered  as  a ruinous  exportation,  has 
been  beneficial  both  to  Spain,  by  fupporting  the 
only  manufadure  fhe  hath,  and  to  other  nations, 
who  without  it  could  never  have  difpofed  of  their 
produce,  or  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Having 
thusjuftified  the  India  trade,  we  fhall  next  pro- 
ceed to  inquire,  whether  it  has  been  conduded  on 
the  principles  of  found  policy, 

All  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  have  failed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at 
founding  great  empires  in  Afia.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  led  the  way  to  thofe  wealthy  regions,  firft  fet 
us  the  example  of  a boundlefs  ambition.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
ifiands  in  which  the  choiceft  produdions  were  to 
be  found,  and  ereded  fortrelfes  vvherever  they  were 
necefiary  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  navigation  of 
the  EaU,  they  afpired  alfo  to  the  authority  of 
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giving  laws  to  Malabar,  which,  being  divided 
into  feveral  petty  fovereignties,  that  were  jealous 
of,  or  at  emmty  with  each  other,  was  forced  to 
fubmit  to  the  yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  at  firft  fhew  more  mo- 
deration; even  before  they  had  completed  the 
conqueft  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  were  to 
be  the  center  of  their  power,  they  ftrove  to  extend 
their  dominion  further.  It  they  have  not  fince 
fubdued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archipelago,  or 
filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their  enor- 
mities, we  muft  look  for  the  caufe  of  their  tran- 
quillity in  the  treafures  of  America,  which  have 
confined  their  purfuits,  though  they  did  not  fa- 
tisfy  their  defires. 

The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portuguefe  of  their 
moft  confiderable  pofts  on  the  continent,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  fpice  iflands.  They  have 
preferved  thofe  poirelTions,  and  fome  later  acqui- 
fitions,  only  by  eftablifliing  a form  of  government, 
lefs  opprelTive  than  that  of  the  nations  on  whofc 
ruins  they  were  rifing. 

The  flownefs  and  irrefolution  of  the  French  in 
their  proceedings,  prevented  them  for  a confider- 
able time  from  forming  or  executing  any  great 
projets.  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the 
lubverfion  of  the  power  of  the  Moguls  to  ulurp  the 
dominion  of  Coromandel.  They  obtained  by 
conqueft,  or  by  artful  négociations,  a more  ex- 
tenfive  territory  than  any  European  power  had 
ever  polTelTed  in  Indoftan. 
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^ The  Englifh,  more  prudent,  did  not  attempt 
i to  aggrandife  themfelves,  Till  they  had  deprived 
the  French  of  their  acqiiifitions,  and  ’till  no  rival 
nation  could  aâ:  againft  them.  The  certainty  of 
having  none  but  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
contend  with,  determined  them  to  attack  Bengal. 
This  was  the  province  of  all  India  which  afforded 
moft  commodities  fit  for  the  markets  of  Afia  and 
Europe,  and  was  likely  to  confume  moft  of  their 
manufaclures  ; it  was  alfo  that  which  their  fleet 
could  moft  efteftually  proted,  as  it  hath  the  ad- 
vantage of  a great  river.  They  have  fucceeded 
in  their  plan  of  conqueft,  and  flatter  themfelves 
they  (ball  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  viflory. 

Their  fucceffes,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have 
aftoniflaed  all  nations.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
folitary  and  defencclefs  iflands,  that  have  no  con- 
nexion with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been 
fubdued.  But  it  is  very  aftonifhing,  that  five  or 
fix  hundred  Europeans  fbould  at  this  time  have 
beaten  innumerable  armies  of  Gentiles  and  Mo- 
hammedans, moft  of  them  {killed  in  the  art  of 
war.  Thefe  extraordinary  fcenes,  however,  ought 
not  to  appear  furprifing  to  any  one  who  confiders 
what  has  happened  before. 

The  Portuguefe  had  no  fooner  appeared  in  the 
Eaft,  than  with  a few  fliips  and  a few  foldiers  they 
fubverted  whole  kingdoms.  The  eftabliflimenc 
of  fome  faXories,  and  the  building  of  a fmall 
number  of  forts,  was  fufficienc  to  enable  them  to 
crufh  the  powers  of  India.  When  the  Indians 
were  no  longer  opprefTed  by  the  firft  conquerors, 

they 
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t^ey  were  fo  by  thofe  who  expelled  and  fucceeded  book: 
them.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  delightful  regions  ■_  1 

was  no  longer  the  hiftory  of  the  natives,  but  that 
of  their  tyrants. 

But  what  fingular  men  mufl  thefe  have  been, 
who  never  could  gather  any  improvement  from 
experience  and  adverfitys  who  furrendcred  rhem- 
felves  to  their  common  enemy  without  making  any 
refiftance,  and  who  never  acquired  fkill  enough 
from  their  continual  defeats  to  repulfe  a few  ad- 
venturers, caft,  as  it  were,  from  the  fea  upon  their 
coafts!  It  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe  men, 
alternately  deceived  and  fubdued  by  thofe  who 
attacked  them,  were  not  of  a différent  fpecies. 

To  refolve  this  problem,  we  need  only  trace  the 
caufes  of  this  weaknefs  in  the  Indians  ; and  our 
firft  inquiry  fhall  turn  upon  that  fyftem  of  defpo' 
tifm  with  which  they  are  oppreffed. 

There  is  no  nation,  which,  as  it  becomes  civi- 
lized, does  not  lofe  fomething  of  it’s  virtue,  cou- 
rage, and  independence  ; and  it  is  evident  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  of  Afa,  having  been 
firft  collected  into  focieties,  muft  have  been  the 
earlieft  expofed  to  defpotifm.  Such  has  been  the 
progrefs  of  all  affociations  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Another  truth,  equally  evident  from- 
hiftory,  is,  that  all  arbitrary  power  haftens  it’s 
own  deftru(ftion  ; and  that  revolutions  will  reftore 
liberty,  fooner  or  later,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs^ 
rapid.  Indoftan  is  perhaps  the  only  country,  in 
which  the  inhabitants,  after  having  once  loft 
their  rights,  have  never  been  able  to  recover 

them. 
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- them.  Tyrants  have  frequently  been  deftroyedi 
; but  tyranny  has  always  fupported  itfelf. 

Civil  flavery.has  been  added  in  India  to  poli- 
tical flavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mafter  of  his 
own  life;  he  knows  of  no  law  that  v/ill  proteél  it 
from  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his 
delegates.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  under-, 
ftanding;  he  is  debarred  from  all  ftudies  that  are 
beneficial  to  mankind,  and  only  allowed  fuch  as 
tend  to  enflave  him.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his 
own  field;  the  lands  and  their  produce  belong  to 
the  fovereign,  and  the  labourer  may  be  fatisfied  if 
he  can  earn  enough  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  family. 
He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  induftry  ; every  artift, 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  betray  fome  abili- 
ties, is  in  danger  of  being  doomed  to  ferve  the 
monarch,*  his  deputies,  or  fome  rich  man,  who 
has  purchafed  a right  to  employ  him  at  pleafure. 
He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  wealth; , he  buries  his 
gold  under  ground,  to  fecure  it  from  the  rapacH 
ous  hand  of  power;  and  leaves  it  there  at  his 
death,  abfurdly  imagining  it  will  be  of  fervice  to 
him  in  the  next  world.  No  doubt  this  abfolute 
and  tyrannical  authority,  with  which  the  Indian 
is  continuklly  opprefled,  muft  fubdue  his  fpirit, 
and  render  him  incapable  of  thofe  eftbrts  that 
courage  requires, 

The  climate  of  Indoftan  is  another  impediment 
to  any  generous  exertions.  The  indolence  it  in- 
fpires  is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  great  revolu- 
tions and  vigorous  oppofitions,  fo  common  in  the 

northern  regions.  The  body  and  the  mind, 

equally 
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equally  enervated,  have  only  the  virtues  and  vices  ^ 
of  flavery.  In  the  fécond,  or  at  fartheft  in  the  i. 
third  generation,  Tartars,  Turks,  Perfians,  and 
even  Europeans-;,  contracl  the  flothful  difpofition 
of  the  Indians.  Thefe  influences  of  the  clinnate 
might  certainly  be  fubdued  by  religious  or  moral 
inR'icutions  ; but  the  fuperftitions  of  the  country 
will  not  admit  of  fuch  exalted  views.  They  never 
promife  future  ' rewards  to  the  generous  patriot 
who  falls  in  his  country’s  caufe.  While  they  ad- 
vife,  and  fometimes  command  fuicide,  by  repre- 
fenting  in  a ftrong  light  the  alluring  profpeft  of 
future  happinefs,  they  at  the  fame  time  ftridly 
forbid  the  effufion  of  blood. 

This  circumftance  is  a neceflary  confequence 
of  the  doftrine  of  tranfmigration,  which  muft  in- 
fpire  it’s  followers  with  confiant  and  univerfal  be- 
nevolence. They  are  in  continual  fear  of  injuring 
their  neighbour,  that  is,  all  men  and  all  animals. 
How  can  a man  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  idea  of 
being  a foldier,  when  'he  can  fay.  Perhaps  the 
elephant  or  the  horfe  I am  going  to  dellroy  may 
contain  the  foul  of  my  father — perhaps  the  ene- 
my I Riall  kill  has  formerly  been  the  chief  of  my 
family?  Thus,  in  India,  religion  tends  to  keep 
up  the  fpirit  of  cowardice  which  refulcs  from 
defpotifm  and  the  nature  of  the  climate;  the 
manners  of  the  people  contribute  flill  more  to  in- 
creafe  it. 

In  every  country,  love  is  the  ruling  paflion;  but 
it  is  not  equally  ftrong  in  every  climate.  While 
northern  nations  are  moderate  in  their  defires,  the 
fouthern  ones  indulge  in  them  with  a degree  of 

ardour 
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ardour  fuperior  to  every  reftraint.  The  policy  of 
princes  has  fometimes  turned  this  pafllon  to  the 
advantage  of  Ibciety  ; but  thé  legiflators  of  India 
leem  to  have  principally  intended  to  increafe  the 
fatal  influence  of  their  ardent  climate.  The  Mo- 
guls, the  laft  conquerors  of  thofe  regions,  have 
proceeded  ftill  further.  Love  is  with  them  a 
fliameful  and  deftrudive  excefs,  confecrated  by 
religion,  by  the  laws,  and  by  goverment.  The 
military  condud  of  the  nations  of  Indoftan,  whe- 
ther Pagans  or  Mohammedans,  is  confiftent  with 
fheir  diflblute  manners.  We  fhall  menrion  fome 
particulars  taken  from  the  writings  of  an  Englilh 
officer  remarkable  for  his  military  exploits  in  thofe 
parts. 

The  foldiers  make  up  the  fmallefl:  part  of  the 
Indian  camps.  Every  trooper  is  attended  by  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  two  fervants  ; one  to  look 
after  his  horfe,  and  the  other  to  forage.  The 
train  of  the  officers  and  generals  is  proportionable 
to  their  vanity,  their  fortune,  and  their  rank. 
The  fovereign  himfelf,  more  intent  upon  making 
a parade  of  his  magnificence  than  upon  the  necef- 
fities  of  war,  when  he  takes  the  field,  carries  along 
with  him  his  feraglio,  his  elephants,  his  court, 
and  almoff;  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  To 
provide  for  the  wants,  the  fancies,  and  the  luxury 
of  this  ftrange  multitude,  a kind  of  town  muff;  of 
courfe  be  formed  in  the  midfl:  of  the  army,  full 
of  magazines  and  unneceflary  articles.  The  mo- 
tions of  a body  fo  unwieldy  and  lb  ill- arranged 
cannot  but  be  very  flow.  There  is  great  con- 
fufion  in  their  marches,  and  in  all  their  opera- 
tions. 
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tions.  However  abftemious  the  Indians,  and 
even  the  Moguls  may  be,  they  often  experience 
a want  of  provifions  ; and  famine  is  ufually  at- 
tended with  contagious  diftempers,  and  occafions 
a dreadful  mortality. 

These  diftempers,  however,  feldom  dellroyany 
but  recruits.  Though,  in  general,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Indoftan  afFed  a ftrong  paffion  for  mili- 
tary glory,  yet  they  engage  in  war  as  feldom  as 
they  can.  Thofe,  who  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in 
battle  as  to  obtain  fome  marks  of  diftindlion,  are 
excufed  from  ferving  for  fome  time;  and  there 
are  few  that  do  not  avail  themfelvcs  of  this  privi- 
lege. The  retreat  of  thefe  veterans  reduces  the 
army  to  a contemptible  body  of  foldiers,  levied 
in  hafte  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  difciplme. 

The  nature  of  the  provifions  on  v/hich  thefe 
troops  fubfifl,  and  their  manner  of  living,  is  en- 
tirely confiftent  with  this  improper  mode  of  railing 
them.  At  night  they  eat  a prodigious  quantity 
of  rice;  and  after  this  meal  they  take  ftrong 
opiates,  which  throw  them  into  a deep  lleep. 
Notwithftanding  this  pernicious  cuftom,  no  guards 
are  placed  about  their  camp  to  prevent  a fur- 
prize;  nor  is  it  polTibie  to  make  a foldier  rife 
early,  even  to  execute  any  enterprize  that  may 
require  the  greateft  difpatch. 

The  military  operations  are  regulated  by  birds 
of  prey,  of  which  there  are  always  a great  num- 
ber in  the  army.  If  they  be  found  heavy  or  lan- 
guid, it  is  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  prevents 
the  army  from  giving  battle  : if  they  be  fierce  and 
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B 0^0  K violent,  the  troops  march  out  to  a6lion,  whatever 
reafons  there  may  be  for  avoiding  or  deferring  it. 
This  fuperftition,  as  well  as  the  obfervance  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  determines  the  fate  of 
the  beft-concerted  defigns. 

No  order  is  obferved  in  marching.  Every  fol- 
dier  goes  on  as  he  choofes,  and  only  follows  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  frequently  feen 
carrying  his  provifions  upon  his  head,  with  the 
veflels  for  drefling  them  ; while  his  arms  are  car- 
ried by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed  by 
feveral  children.  If  a foot-foldier  has  any  rela- 
tions, or  bufinefs  to  tranfadt  in  the  enemy’s  army, 
he  is  under  no  apprehenfion  in  going  to  it;  and 
returns  to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  with 
the  lead  oppofition. 

The  action  is  not  better  conducted  than  the 
preparations  for  it.  The  cavalry,  in  which  con- 
flits the  whole  Itrength  of  an  Indian  army  (for  the 
infantry  are  holden  in  general  contempt),'are  ufeful 
enough  in  charging  with  the  fword  and  fpear,  but 
can  never  Hand  the  fire  of  cannon  and  mufquetry. 
They  are  afraid  of  lofing  their  horfes,  which  are 
moftly  Arabian,  Perfian,  or  Tartar,  and  in  which 
their  whole  fortune  conflits.  The-  troops  that 
compofe  this  cavalry  are  in  great  elteem,  and 
well  paid:  they  are  fo  fond  of  their  horfes,  that 
fometimcs  they  will  go  into  mourning  upon  lofing 
them. 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy’s  artillery,  as 
much  as  they  confide  in  their  own;  though  they 
neither  know  how  to  tranfport  it,  nor  how  to  make 
ufe  of  it.  Their  great  guns,  which  are  called  by 
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pompous  names,  are  generally  of  a very  extraor- 
dinary fize,  and  rather  prevent  than  aflifl  the  gain- 
ing of  a vicflory. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  of  being  diftinguijfh- 
ed  intoxicate  themfelves  with  opium,  to  which 
they  afcribe  the  propeny  of  warming  the  blood,  and 
of  animating  them  to  the  performance  of  heroic 
aftions.  In  this  temporary  date  of  intoxication, 
they  bear  a greater  refemblance,  in  their  drefs 
and  impotent  rage,  to  women  actuated  by  a fpirit 
of  enthuliafm,  than  to  men  of  courage  and  refo- 
lution. 

The  prince  who  commands  thefe  defpicable 
troops  is  always  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
caparifoned,  where  he  is  at  once  the  general  and 
the  ftandard  of  the  whole  army,  whole  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  him.  If  he  Ihould  fly,  or  be  (lain,  the 

whole  machine  is  deftroyed  j the  feveral  corps  v 

• & 

difperfe,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

T HIS  defcription,  which  we  might  have  enlarged 
upon  without  exaggeration,  renders  probable  the 
account  given  of  our  fuccefles  in  Indoflan.  Many 
Europeans,  judging  of  what  might  be  elife^fled  in 
the  inland  parts  by  what  has  been  done  on  the 
coafts,  imagine  we  might  lafely  undertake  the 
conqueft  of  the  whole  country.  This  extreme 
confidence  arifes  from  the  following  circumftance: 
that  in  places  where  the  enemy  could  not  harafs 
their  troops  in  the  rear,  nor  intercept  their  fuc- 
cours,  they  have  overcome  timorous  weavers  and 
merchants,  undifciolined  and  cowardly  armies, 
weak  princes  jealous  of  each  other,  and  perpe- 
tually at  war  with  their  neighbours  or  their  own 
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fubjeds.  They  do  not  confider,  that,  if  they 
wanted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  parts,  they 
would  all  perifh  before  they  had  proceeded  half 
way  up  the  country.  The  exceffive  heat  of 
the  climate,  continual  fatigue,  numberlefs  dif- 
cafes,  want  of  provifion,  and  a variety  of  other 
caufes,  would  foon  confiderably  diminifh  their 
numbers,  even  though  they  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  thofe  troops  that  might  molefl 
them. 

We  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  ten  thoufand 
European  foldiers  had  acftually  over-run  and  ra- 
vaged India  from  one  end  to  the  other  j what 
would  be  the  confequence?  Would  thefe  forces 
be  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqued,  to  keep  every 
nation,  every  province,  every  diftrift,  in  order  ? 
And  if  this  number  be  not  fufficient,  let  it  be  cal- 
culated what  number  of  troops  would  be  neccITary 
for  the  purpofe. 

But  let  us  admit  that  the  conquerors  had  firmly 
efiabliffied  their  government  in  India,  they  would 
ddl  reap  very  little  advantage  from  this  circum- 
flance.  The  revenues  of  Indoflan  would  be  fpent 
in  Indoflan  itfelf.  The  European  power,  that  had 
purfued  this  project  of  ufurpation,  would  have 
experienced  nothing  but  a confiderable  decreafe  in 
it’s  population,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  follow- 
ed a vifionary  fyftem. 

This,  indeed,  is  now  an  ufelefs  queftion,  fineb, 
the  Europeans  themfelves  have  made  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  Indoflan  more  difficult  than  ever.  By 
engaging  the  natives  to  take  a part  in  their  mu- 
tual diflentions,  they  have  taught  them  the  art 
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of  war,  and  trained  them  to  arms  and  difcipline.  B o o fc 
This  error  in  policies  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  * , * 

fovereigns  or  thofe  coiintries^  whofe  ambition  has 
been  excited  to  eftablifh  regular  troops.  Their 
cavalry  marches  in  better  order  j and  their  infan- 
try, which  was  always  confidered  in  fo  defpicable 
a light,  has  now  acquired  the  firmnefs  of  our 
battalions*  A numerous  and  well-managed  artil- 
lery defends  their  camps,  and  proteds  their  at- 
tacks. The  armies,  compofed  of  better  troops, 
and  better  paid,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field 
longer.  ' 

This  change,  which  might  have  been  forefeen, 
had  the  Europeans  not  been  blinded  by  temporary 
interefl:,  may  in  time  become  fo  confiderabie,  as 
to  raife  unfurmountable  obftacles  to  the  defire 
they  have  of  extending  their  conquefls  in  Indoftan, 
and  polTibly  they  may  lofe  thofe  they  have  already 
made.  Whether  this  will  be  a misfortune  or  an 
advantage,  is  what  we  fhall  next  take  into  con- 
fideration. 

When  the  Europeans  firfl  began  to  trade  in 
that  wealthy  region,  they  found  it  divided  into  a 
great  many  fmall  fiâtes,  fome  of  which  were  go- 
verned by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  fome 
by  Patan  kings.  Their  mutual  hatred  was  the 
occafion  of  continual  corttefls.  Befide  the  wars 
that  were  carried  on  between  province  and  pro- 
vince, there  was  a perpetual  one  between  every  fo- 
vereign  and  his  fubjefls.  It  was  fomented  by  the 
tax-gatherers,  who,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  at 
court,  always  levied  heavier  taxes  than  had  been 
laid  on  the  people.  Thefe  barbarians  aggravated 
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this  heavy  burden  by  the  oppreflions  they  made 
the  inhabitants  fufFer.  Their  extortions  were 
only  another  method  of  fecuring  to  themfelves 
the  pods  they  enjoyed,  in  a country  where  he  was 
always  in  the  right  who  had  the  mod  to  give. 

From  this  anarchy,  and  thefe  violent  proceed- 
ings, it  was  imagined,  that,  to  lettle  a fafe  and 
permanent  commerce,  it  was  necedary  to  fupport 
it  by  the  force  of  arms  j and  the  European  fadto- 
ries  were  accordingly  fortified.  In  procefs  of 
time,  jealoufy,  which  divides  the  European  na- 
tions in  India,  as  it  docs  everywhere  elfe,  expofed 
them  to  more  confiderable  expences.  Each  of  thefe 
foreign  nations  thought  it  necelTary  to  augment 
their  forces,  led  they  fiiould  be  overpowered  by 
their  rivals. 

The  dominion  of  the  Europeans,  however, 
extended  no  further  than  their  own  fortrefles. 
Goods  were  brought  thither  from  the  inland  parts 
with  little  (difficulty,  or  with  fuch  as  was  eafily 
overcome.  Even  after  the  conqueds  of  Kouli- 
Kan  had  plunged  the  north  of  Indodan  into  con- 
fufion,  the  coad  of  Coromandel  enjoytrd  it’s  for 
mer  tranquillity.  But  the  death  of  Nizam-al- 
Muluc,  Subah  of  the  Decan,  kindled  a flame 
which  is  not  yet  extinguilhed. 

The  difpofal  of  thofe  immenfe  fpoils  naturally 
belonged  to  the  court  of  Dehli  -,  but  the  weaknefs 
of  that  court  emboldened  the  children  of  Nizam 
to  difpute  their  father’s  treafure.  To  fupplant 
each  other,  they  had  recourfe  alternately  to  arms, 
to  treachery,  to  poifon,  and  to  affiaflinations.  Mod 
of  the  adventurers  they  engaged  in  their  animo- 
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fities  and  crimes  perifhed  during  thefe  horrid  ® 
tranfaftions.  The  Marattas  alone,  a nation  who  v 
alternately  Tided  with  both  parties,  and  often  had 
troops  in  each.  Teemed  as  if  they  would  avail 
themfelves  of  this  anarchy,  and  invade  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Decan.  The  Europeans  have  pre- 
tended it  was  greatly  their  intereft  to  cppofe  this 
deep  but  fecret  defign,  and  they  allege  the  fol- 
lowing reafons  in  their  defence. 

The  Marattas,  fay  they,  are  thieves,  both  from 
education  and  from  their  political  principles. 
They  have  no  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  no 
notion  of  natural  or  civil  right,  and  fpread  defo- 
lation  wherever  they  go.  The  moft  populous 
difl;ri6ls  are  abandoned  at  the  very  report  of 
their  approach.  In  the  countries  they  have  fub- 
dued,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  confufion,  and  all 
the  manufaflures  are  deftroyed. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  moft  powerful  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  thought  fuch  neigh- 
bours would  utterly  dcftroy  their  trade  j and  they 
could  never  venture  to  fend  money  by  their  agents 
to  buy  goods  in  the  inland  countries,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  plundered  by  thefe  banditti.  The 
defire  of  preventing  this  evil,  which  muft  ruin 
their  fortunes,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
their  fettlements,  fuggefted  to  their  agents  the 


idea  of  a new  fyftem. 

It  was  aflerted,  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Indoftan,  it  was  impolTible  to  keep  up  ufeful  con- 
nexions without  a military  eftablifhment  : that, 
at  fo  great  a diftance  from  the  mother-country, 
the  expence  could  not  pofiTibly  be  defrayed 
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B 0^0  K tLe  mere  profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great: 
— ’ that  therefore  it  was  abfolutc-ly  necefTary  to  pro- 
cure  fufficient  pofTeflions  to  anlwer  thefe  great 
expences  ; and  confequently,  that  the  polTeffions 
muft  be  confiderable. 

This  argument,  probably  fiiggefted  to  conceal 
/ infatiable  avarice,  or  boundlefs  ambition,  and 

which  the  paflion  for  conqueft  may  have  occa- 
fioned  to  be  confidered  as  a very  ftrong  one,  may 
perhaps  be  a mere  illufion,  A variety  of  natural, 
moral,  and  political  reafons  may  be  urged  in  op- 
pofition  to  it.  We  Hiall  only  infift  upon  one, 
which  is  founded  upon  a fa£l.  From  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  firft  attempted  to  aggrandize  them- 
felves  in  India,  to  the  Englifli,  who  clofe  the  fatal 
lift  of  ufurpers,  not  one  acquifition,  however  im- 
portant or  trifling,  except  Bengal  and  the  Spice 
iflands,  hath  ever  paid  the  expence  of  taking  and 
fupporting  it.  The  more  extenfive  the  poflef- 
fions  have  been,  the  greater  has  been  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  them  to  the  ambitious 
power  that  had,  by  whatever  means,  acquired 
them. 

. This  is  what  will  always  happen.  Every  na- 
tion that  has  obtained  a large  territory  will  be 
defirous  of  preferving  it.  It  will  think  there  is 
no  fafety  but  in  forti^ed  places,  and  will  con- 
ftantly  multiply  them.  This  warlike  appearance 
will  deter  the  hufbandman  and  the  artift,  who  will 
not  expect  to  enjoy  tranquillity.  The  neighbour- 
ing princes  will  grow  jealous,  and  will  juftly  be 
afraid  of  falling  a prey  to  a trading  nation  now 
become  a conquering  one.  In  confequence  of 
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thisj  they  will  be  devifing  means  to  ruin  an  op-  book 
preflbr,  whom  they  had  admitted  into  their  har-  ^ « 

hours,  wkh  no  other  view  than  to  increafe  their 
own  trearures  and  power.  - If  they  find  them- 
felves  under  a necefTity  of  entering  into  a treaty, 
they  will,  at  the  inftant  of  figning,  fecretly  vow 
the  deflrudtion  of  their  new  ally.  Falfehood  will 
be  the  bafis  of  all  their  agreements;  and  the 
longer  they  have  been  forced  to  difTemble,  the 
more  time  they  will  have  had  to  prepare  the  means 
dellined  to  deftroy  their  enemy. 

The  juft  apprehenfion  of  thefe  perfidies  will 
oblige  the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  their  guard. 

If  they  are  to  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a 
confumption  of  men  for  the  mother-country  ! 
what  an  expence  to  raife  them,  to  tranfport  them 
into  thefe  countries,  to  maintain  and  recruit  them  ! 

If,  from  a principle  of  œconomy,  they  content 
themfelves  with  the  Indian  troops,  what  can  be 
expedted  from  a confufed  and  unprincipled  multi- 
|.  tilde,  whofe  expeditions  always  degenerate  into 
robbery,  and  conftantly  end  in  a fhameful  and 
precipitate  flight  ? Their  principles,  whether  na- 
tural or  moral,  are  fo  weakened,  that  even  the  de- 
fence of  their  gods  and  their  own  houfeholds  could 
never  infpire  the  boldeft  among  them  with  any 
thing  beyond  a fudden  and  tranfient  exertion  of 
intrepidity.  It  is  not  probable  that  foreign  in- 
terefts,  ruinous  to  their  country,  fhould  ever  ani- 
mate men  w'hofe  minds  are  funk  in  indolence  and 
corruption  : is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  will 
be  ever  ready  to  betray  a caufe  they  abhor^  and 
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in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and  lading  ad- 
vantage ? 

To  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  added  a fpirit 
of  extortion  and  plunderj  which  even  in  the  times 
of  peace  will  nearly  refemble  the  devaftations  of 
war.  The  agents,  intruded  with  thofe  remote 
concerns,  will  be  defirous  of  making  rapid  for- 
tunes. The  flow  and  regular  profits  of  trade  they 
will  not  attend  to,  but  will  endeavour  to  promote 
fpeedy  revolutions  in  order  to  acquire  great 
wealth.  They  will  have  occafioned  innumerable 
evils  before  they  can  be  controuled  by  authority 
at  the  didance  of  fix  thoufand  leagues.  This  au- 
thority will  have, no  force  againd  millions;  or  the 
perfons  intruded  with  it  will  arrive  too  late  to 
prevent  the  fall  of  an  edifice  fupported  on  fo  weak 
a foundation. 

This  reluit  makes  it  needlefs  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  political  engagements  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  entered  into  with  the  powers  of 
India.  If  thefe  great  acquifitions  be  prejudicial, 
the  treaties  made  to  procure  them  cannot  be  ra- 
tional. If  the  merchants  of  Europe  be  wife,  they 
will  forego  the  rage  of  conqued,  and  the  flattering 
hopes  of  holding  the  balance  of  Afia. 

The  court  of  Dehli  wfll  finally  fink  under  the 
weight  of  intedine  divifinns,  or  fortune  will  raife 
up  a prince  capable  of  redoring  it.  The  govern- 
ment will  remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become 
clefpotic.  The  empire  will  be  divided  into  many 
independent  dates,  or  will  be  fubje£t  only  to  one 
mader.  Either  the  Marattas  or  the  Moguls  will 
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come  a ruling  power;  but  the  Europeans  fliould  ® 
not  be  concerned  in  thefe  revolutions  ; whatever  ^ 
be  the  fate  of  Indoftan,  the  Indians  will  ftiil  con- 
tinue their  manufaftures,  our  merchants  will 
purchafc  them,  and  fell  them  again  to  us. 

It  would  be  needlefe  to  allege,  that  the  fpirit 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  thofe  countries  has 
forced  us  to  depart  from  their  common  rules  of 
trade;  that  we  are  in  arms  upon  the  coafts;  that 
this  pofition  unavoidably  obliges  us  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours;  and  that,  if 
we  avoid  all  intercourfe  with  them,  fuch  a re- 
ferve  will  certainly  prove  extremely  detrimental 
to  our  interefts.  Thefe  fears  will  appear  ground- 
lefs  to  fenfible  men,  who  know  that  a war  in  thofe 
diftant  regions  muft  be  ftill  more  fatal  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans than  to  the  natives;  and  that  the  confe- 
quence  will  be,  that  we  muft  either  fubdue  the 
whole,  which  is  fcarcely  pofTible,  or  be  for  ever 
expelled  from  a country  where  it  is  our  advantage 
to  maintain  our  conneflions. 

The  love  of  order  and  tranquillity  would  even 
make  it  defirable  to  extend  thefe  pacific  views  ; 
and,  far  from  thinking  that  great  poffeflions  are 
neceffary,  time  will  probably  difeover  even  the 
inutility  of  fortified  pofts.  The  Indians  are  na- 
turally gentle  and  humane,  though  crufhed  under 
the  fevere  yoke  of  defpotifm.  The  nations,  who 
formerly  traded  with  them,  always  commended 
them  for  their  candour  and  honefty.  The  Indians 
are  now  in  a ftate  of  confufion,  equally  alarming 
to  them  and  to  us.  Our  ambition  has  carried 
difeord  into  all  parts  of  their  country,  and  our 
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rapacioufnefs  has  infpired  them  with  hatred,  fear, 
j and  contempt  for  our  continent  j they  look  upon 
us  as  conquerors,  ufurpers,  and  oppreffors,  fan- 
guinary  and  avaricious  men.  This  is  the  charac- 
ter we  have  acquired  in  the  Eâft.  Our  examples 
have  increafed  the  number  of  their  national  vices, 
at  the  fame  time  that  we  have  taught  them  to  be 
in  guard  againfl  our’s. 

If  in  our  tranfadions  with  the  Indians  we  had 
been  guided  by  principles  of  probity  j if  we  had 
fhew'n  them,  that  mutual  advantage  is  the  bafis 
of  commerce  j if  we  had  encouraged  their  culti- 
vation and  manufaflures,  by  exchanges  equally 
advantageous  to  both  j we  fhould  infenfibly  have 
gained  their  affeftions.  If  we  had  fortunately 
taken  care  to  preferve  their  confidence  in  our 
dealings  with  them,  we  might  have  removed  their 
prejudices,  and,  perhaps,  changed  their  form  of 
government.  We  Hiouid  have  fucceeded  fa  far 
ts  to  have  lived  among  them,  and  trained  up 
civilized  nations  around  us,  v/ho  would  have  pro- 
teded  our  fettlements  for  our  mutual  interefts. 
iEvery  one  of  our  eftablifliments  would  have  been 
to  each  nation  in  Europe  as  their  native  country, 
where  they  would  have  found  a fure  proteflion. 
Our  fituation  in  India  is  the  confequence  of  our 
profligacy  and  of  the  fanguinary  fyifems  we  have 
iracroduced  there.  The  Indians  imagine  nothing 
if.  due  to  us,  becaufe  all  our  aétions  have  fliew’n, 
that  we  did  not  think  ourfelves  under  any  ties  with 
reipecl  to  rliera. 

This  date  of  perpetual'  contention  is  difpleafing 
to  moft  of  rhe  Afiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently 
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wilh  for  a happier  change.  The  diforder  of  our 
affairs  moil  have  infpired  us  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments.  If  vve  be  all  in  the  fame  difpofitions,  and 
if  one  common  intereft  fhould  really  incline  us  to 
peace  and  harmony,  the  mod  effedlual  way  to  attain 
this  defirable  end  would  perhaps  be,  that  all  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  who  trade  to  India,  fhould  agree 
among  themfelves  to  preferve  a neutrality  in  thofc 
remote  Teas,  which  ffiould  never  be  interrupted 
by  the  difturbances  that  fo  frequently  happen  on 
■our  own  continent.  If  we  could  once  confider 
ourfelves  as  members  of  one  great  commonwealth, 
we  fhould  not  want  thofe  forces  which  make  us 
odious  abroad,  and  ruinous  at  home.  But,  as  our 
prefent  fpirit  of  difeord  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
ped  that  fuch  a change  can  foon  take  place,  it 
remains  only  that  we  now  confider,  whether  Europe 
ought  flill  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  India  by 
charter  companies,  or  to  make  it  a free  trade. 

If  this  queftion  were  t(?  be  decided  upon  gene- 
ral principles,  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered.  If  we 
afk  whether,  in  a date  which  allows  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade,  every  citizen  has  a right  to 
partake  of  it;  the  anfwer  is  fo  plain  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  difeudion.  It  would  be  unnatural  that 
fubjeds,  who  (hare  alike  the  burden  and  public 
expence  of  civil  fuciety,  fhould  not  be  alike  par- 
takers of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  compad  that 
unites  them  ; they  would  have  caufe  to  complain, 
that  they  fudain  all  the  inconveniences  of  fociety, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  expeded 
to  receive  from  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  are  per- 
fectly reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juftice.  It 
is  well  know’n  that  freedom  is  the  very  foul  of 
commerce,  and  that  nothing  elfe  can  bring  it  to 
perfection.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  competi- 
tion awakens  induftry,  and  gives  it  all  the  vigour 
it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  Yet,  for  upwards  of 
a century,  the  practice  has  conftantly  been  con- 
tradictory to  thefe  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India, 
carry  on  that  commerce  by  exclufive  companies; 
and  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that  this  praCtice  is 
plaufible,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
great  and  enlightened  nations  fhould  have  been 
under  a miltake  for  above  a hundred  years  on  fo' 
important  a point,  arid  that  neither  experience  nor 
argument  fhould  have  undeceived  them.  We 
muft  conclude,  therefore,  that  either  the  advocates 
for  liberty  have  given  too  great  a latitude  to  their 
principles,  or  that  the  favourers  of  exclufive  privi- 
lege have  too  ftrenuoufly  aflerted  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  limitations  j poflibly,  both  parties,  from  too 
great  an  attachment  to  their  refpeClive  opinions, 
have  been  deceived,  and  are  equally  diftant  from 
the  truth. 

Ever  fince  this  famous  qucftion  has  been  de- 
bated, it  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a very 
fimple  one;  it  has  always  been  fuppofed  that  an 
India  company  muft  neceftarily  be  exclufive,  and 
that  it’s  exiftence  was  effentially  conneCled  with 
it’s  privilege.  Hence  the  advocates  for  a free 
trade  have  aflerted  that  exclufive  privileges  were 
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odious  ; and,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  company.  Their  opponents  have  argued,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  nature  of  things  required  a 
company  j and  therefore  that  there  muft  be  an 
exclufive  charter.  But  if  we  can  make  it  appear 
that  the  reafons  urged  againft  charters  prove  no- 
thing againft  companies  in  general,  and  that  the 
circumftances  which  may  render  it  neceflary  to 
have  an  India  company,  do  not  fupply  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a charter;  if  we  can  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  nature  of  things  requires,  indeed, 
a powerful  aflbciation,  a company  for  the  India 
trade;  but  that  the  exclufive  charter  is  conneded 
only  with  particular  caufes,  infomuch  that  the 
company  may  exift  without  the  charter  ; we  fhall 
then  have  traced  the  fource  of  the  common  error, 
and  found  out  the  folution  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  inquire  what  conftitutes  the  particular 
nature  of  commercial  tranfaflions.  It  is  the  cli- 
mate, the  produce,  thedlllance  of  places,  the  form 
of  the  government,  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
people  who  are  fubject  to  it.  In  the  trade  with 
India,  the  merchant  muft  undertake  a voyage  of 
fix  thoufand  leagues  in  fearch  of  the  commodities 
which  the  country  fupplies:  he  muft  arrive  there 
at  a certain  feafon,  and  wait  till  another  for  the 
proper  winds  to  return  home.  Therefore  every 
voyage  takes  up  about  two  years,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vefTels  muft  wait  this  time  for  their 
returns.  This  is  the  firft  and  a very  material  cir- 
cumftance. 

The  nature  of  a government  in  which  there  is 
neither  fafety  nor  property  will  not  permit  the 
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^ people  to  have  any  public  marts,  or  to  lay  up  any 
ftor  es.  Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  men  who 
are  deprefied  and  corrupted  by  defpotifm,  work- 
men who  are  unable  to  undertake  any  thing  of 
themfelvesj  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  more 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  rapacious,  fup- 
plying  a flothful  people  with  food  fufficient  for 
their  wants  and  their  defires  j and  we  fball  wonder 
that  any  induftry  fhould  be  found  in  India.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fcarce  any  manu- 
fa<5lure  would  be  carried  on  there,  if  the  workmen 
were  not  encourged  by  ready  money,  or  if  the 
goods  were  not  engaged  for  a year  before  they  arc 
wanted.  One-third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  the 
time  the  work  is  ordered,  another  when  it  is  half 
done,  and  the  remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goods. 
From  this  mode  of  payment  there  is  a confiderable 
difference  made,  both  in  price  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods  ; but  from  hence  likewife  arifes  a 
neceffity  of  having  one’s  capital  out  a year  longer, 
that  is,  three  years  inftead  of  two.  This  is  an 
alarming  circumftance  for  a private  man,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the  capital 
that  is  requifite  for  fuch  undertakings. 

As  the  charges  of  navigation  and  the  rifques 
are  very  great,  they  cannot  be  fupported  without 
bringing  home  complete  Cargoes,  that  is,  cargoes 
of  a million  or  a million  and  a half  of  livres*  at 
pDme-coft  in  Ind^ia.  ^Vhere  ffiall  we  find  mer- 
chants, or  even  men  poffeffed  of  a fufficient  capi- 
tal to  enable  them  to  advance  fuch  a fum,  to  be 
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rcimburfed  only  at  the  end  of  three  years?  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  very  few  in  Europe  j and 
among  chofe  who  might  have  the  power,  i'carce 
any  would  have  the  will.  If  we  confult  expe- 
rience, we  (hail  find  chat  men  of  moderate  foaunes 
only  are  the  perfons  who  are  inclined  to  run  great 
rifques,  in  order  to  make  great  profits.  But 
when  once  a man  is  poflefled  of  an  an^ple  fortune, 
he  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  witn 
fecurity.  The  defire  of  riches  cannot  indeed  be 
fatisfied  by  the  pofTeffion  of  them,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently  increafes  it  ; bur,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  pofTefTion  of  wealth  furnillies  various 
means  of  gratifying  that  defire  without  either 
trouble  or  danger.  This  opens  to  our  view  the 
nccefiity  of  entering  into  affociations,  where  a 
number  of  men  will  not  fcruple  to  be  concerned,, 
becaufe  every  Individual,  will  venture  but  a fmall 
part  of  his  fortune,  and  w'ill  rate  the  meafure  of*' 
his  profits  upon  the  united  flock  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  This  necelTuy  will  appear  ftill  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  confider  how  the  bufinefs  of  buying 
and  felling  is  managed  in  India,  and.  what  precau- 
tions it  requires. 

To  make  a previous  agreement  for  a cargo, 
above  fifty  different  agents  muft  be  employed, 
who  are  difperfed  in  difierent  parts,  at  the  diflance 
of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  leagues  fromi 
each  other.  When  the  work  is  done,  it.  mufl  be' 
examined  and  meafured  ; otherwife  the  goods 
would  foon  be  found  faulty,  from  the  want  of 
honefty  in  the  workmen,  who  are  equally  cor- 
rupted by  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  by 
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B 0^0  K influence  of  crimes  of  every  kind  which  the 
^ J Europeans  have  fet  them  the  example  of  for  thefe 
three  centuries  pafl-. 

After  all  thefe  details,  there  arc  ftill  other 
operations  remaining  equally  neceffary.  There 
mufl:  be  whitfters,  men  to  beat  the  linens,  packers, 
and  bleaching-grounds,  which  mufl:  be  fuppHed 
with  pools  of  water  fit  for  the  purpofe.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  difficult  for  individuals  to  attend 
and  to  obferve  all  thefe  precautions  j but  even 
admitting  it  poffible  for  induftry  to  effed  this,  yet 
it  could  only  be  done  as  long  as  each  of  them 
could  keep  up  a continued  trade,  and  regularly 
ffiip  off  freffi  cargoes.  All  thefe  particulars  are 
not  to  be  executed  in  a fliort  time,  and  not  with- 
out eftabliffied  connedions.  Every  private  man, 
therefore,  ffiould  be  able  to  fit  out  a ffiip  annually 
during  three  years,  that  is,  to  diffiurfe  four  mil- 
lions of  livres*.  This  is  evidently  impoffible; 
and  it  is  plain  that  fuch  an  undertaking  can  only 
be  carried  into  execution  by  a fociety. 

But,  perhaps,  fome  commercial  houfes  will  be 
eftabliflied  in  India,  on  purpofe  to  tranfad  this 
previous  bufinefs,  and  to  keep  cargoes  in  readinefs 
for  the  ffiips  that  are  to  be  fentoff  to  Europe. 

This  eftabliffimenc  of  trading  houfes  at  fix 
thoufand  leagues  from  the  mother  country,  with 
the  immcnfe  flock  that  would  be  requifite  to  pay 
the  weavers  in  advance,  feems  to  be  a vifionary 
fcheme,  inconfiflent  with  reafon  and  experience. 
Can  it  be  ferioufly  imagined  that  any  merchants. 
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Xvho  have  already  acquired  a fortune  in  Europe,  book 
Xviil  iTanlmit  it  to  Afia  to  purchafe  a flock  of  .. 
iTiuflins,  in  cxpe6lation  of  fhips  that,  perhaps,  may 
never  arrive,  or,  if  they  fhould,  may  be  but'few 
in  number,  and  may  not  have  a fufficient  capital 
to  purchafe  with  ? On  the  contrary,  we  fee  that 
'every  European,  who  has  made  a fmall  fortune 
in  India,  is  defirous  of  returning  homej  and,  in- 
flead  of  endeavouring  to  increafe  it  by  thofe  èafy 
methods  that  private  trade  and  the  fervice  of  the 
companies  offers  in  that  country,  he  is  rather 
anxious  to  come  and  enjoy  it  with  tranquillity  in 
his  own. 

If  other  proofs  and  examples  were  neceffaryj 
we  need  only  attend  to  what  pafles  in  America. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  that  commerce,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  profits  arifing  from  it,  were  capable  of  al- 
luring rich  Europeans  to  quit  their  native  counr 
try,  it' would  certainly  be  in  order  to  fettle  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  much  nearer  than 
Afia,  and  where  tlaey  would  find  the  fame  laws 
and  manners  as  in  Europe.  It  might  naturally 
be  fuppofed  that  the  merchants  fnould  previoufly 
buy  up  the  fugars  of  the  planters,  and  keep  them 
in  readinefs  to  be  delivered  to  the  European  fiiips 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  on  receiving  other  com- 
modities in  exchange,  which  they  would  after- 
wards fell  to  the  planters  when  they  wanted  them. 

But  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  merchants  | 
fettled  in  America,  are  nothing  more  than  com- 
miffaries  or  fadlors,  who  tranfaft  the  exchanges 
between  the  planters  and  the  Europeans  ; and  are 
fo  far  from  being  able  to  carry  on  any  confidcrable 
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trade  on  their  own  account,  that,  when  a fhip 
has  not  met  with  an  opportunity  of  difpofing  of 
her  lading,  it  is  left  in  truft,  on  the  account  of 
the  owner,  in  the  hands  of  the  commifiTary  to 
whom  it  was  configned.  It  is  reafonable,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  what  is  not  pra6tifed  in 
America  would  ftill  be  lefs  fo  in  Afia,  where  a 
larger  flock  would  be  wanted,  and  greater  diffi- 
culties muft  be  encountered.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  fuppofed  eftabliffiment  of  commercial  houfes 
in  India  would  not  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
forming  companies  in  Europe  ; becaufe  it  would 
be  equally  neceffary  to  difburfe  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  livres*  for  the  fitting  out  of 
every  fhip,  which  could  never  return  into  the 
flock  ’till  the  third  year  at  foonefl. 

This  neceffity  being  once  proved  in  every 
poffible  cafe,  it  is  manifefl  that  the  trade  of  India 
is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  very  few  merchants,  if 
any,  can  undertake  it  upon  their  own  capital,  or 
carry  it  on  by  themfelves,  and  without  the  help  of 
a great  number  of  partners.  Having  demonflrated 
the  neceffity  of  thefe  focieties,  we  mufl  now  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  their  interefl  and  the  na- 
ture of  things  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one 
and  the  fame  company. 

This  propofition  depends  upon  two  principal 
reafons  : the  danger  of  competition  in  the  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  and  the  neceffity  of  aflbrtments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces 
the  commodities  to  their  jufl  value.  When  the 
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competition  of  Tellers  is  greater  than  that  of 
buyers,  the  goods  fell  for  lefs  than  they  are  worth; 
and  when  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  their 
price  is  raifed  beyond  their  ordinary  value.  Let 
us  apply  this  to  the  India  trade. 

When  we  fuppofe  that  this  trade  will  extend 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  private  fhips  Tent 
there,  we  are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will 
only  increafe  the  competition  on  the  fide  of  the 
buyers;  whereas  it  is  not  in  olir  power  to  increafe 
it  on  the  fide  of  the  fellers.  It  is  jufl;  the  fame  as 
if  we  were  to  advife  a number  of  traders  to  bid 
over  one  another,  in  order  to  obtain  their  goods 
at  a cheaper  rate. 

The  Indians  fcarce  make  any  confumption  of 
the  produce  either  of  our  lands  or  manufac- 
tures. They  have  few  wants,  little  ambition, 
and  no  great  lhare  of  induftry.  They  would 
readily  difpenfe  with  the  gold  and  filver  of  Ame- 
rica, which  is  fo  far  from  procuring  them  any 
enjoyments,  that  it  only  ferves  to  fupport  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  are  oppreffed.  Thus, 
as  all  objefts  of  exchange  have  no  value  but  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  or  the  fancy  of  the  ex- 
changers, it  is  evident  that  in  India  our  com- 
modities are  worth  very  little,  while  tliofe  we 
buy  there  are  of  great  value.  As  long  as  no 
Indian  fhips  come  into  our  harbours  to  cairy 
away  our  fluffs  and  our  metals,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  thofe  people  are  in  no  want  ol  us, 
and  will  confequently  make  their  own  terms  in 
all  their  dealings  with  us.  Hence  it  follows, 
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that  the  greater  number  there  are  of  European 
merchants  who  are  concerned  in  this  trade,  the 
more  the  produce  of  India  will  rife,  and  our  own 
fink,  in  value  j and  that  at  laft  it  will  be  only  by 
immenfe  exports  that  we  fliall  be  able  to  pro- 
cure any  Indian  goods.  But  if,  in  confequence 
of  this  order  of  things,  each  particular  fociety 
be  obliged  to  export  more  money,  without  bring- 
ing home  more  goods,  it’s  trade  muft  be  very 
difadvantageous,  and  the  fame  competition  that 
began  it’s  ruin  in  Afia  will  complete  it  in  Eu- 
rope j becaufe  the  number  of  fellers  being  then 
greater,  w'hile  that  of  buyers  ftill  continues  the 
fame,  the  focieties  will  be  obliged  to  lell  at  a 
lower  price,  after  having  bought  at  an  advanced 
one. 

The  article  of  affortments  is  not  of  lefs  confe- 
quence. By  affortments  is  meant  the  combin'-- 
tion  of  all  the  fevcral  forts  of  commodities  that 
the  different  parts  of  India  produce;  a combina- 
tion which  is  proportioned  to  the  prefent  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  each  kind  of  commodity  in  Europe. 
On  this  chiefly  depends  the  fuccefs  and  all  the 
profits  of  the  trade.  But  nothing  would  be  more, 
difficult  in  the  practice  for  private  focieties  than 
this  affortment.  Flow,  indeed,  ffiould  thefe 
fmall  focieties,  iinconconneded  with  each  other, 
whofe  intereft  it  is  to  conceal  their  mutual  tranf- 
adions,  acquire  the  knswlege  that  is  requifite  for 
this  important  purpofe  ? How  could  they  dired: 
fuch  a multitude  of  agents  as  mufl;  be  employed? 
It  is  plain  that  the  fupercargoes  and  commif- 
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Taries,  incapable  of  general  views,  would  be  all 
afking  for  the  fame '.fort  of  goods  at  the  fame 
time,  in  hopes  of  making  a greater  profit.  This 
would  of  courfe  enhance  the  price  of 'that  article 
in  India,  and  lower  it  in  Europe,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  owners,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general. 

All  thefe  confiderations  would  certainly  be 
perceived  by  the  captains  of  Ihips  and  by  the  men 
of  property,  who  would  be  folicited  to  enter  into 
thefe  focieties.  They  would  be  difeouraged  by 
the  fear  of  having  a competition  with  other  fo- 
cieties, either  in  the  purchafe,  the  fale,  or  the 
making  up  of  the  aflbrtments.  The  number  of 
thefe  focieties  would  foon  be  reduced  ; and  trade, 
inftead  of  extending,  would  conftantly  decline, 
and  at  laft  be  entirely  loft. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe 
private  focieties,  as  wc  have  before  obferved,  to 
unite  together;  becaufe  then  all  their  agents,  both 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  on  that  of  Ma- 
labar and  in  Bengal,  being  united  and  direded  by 
one  confiftent  fyftem,  would  jointly  labour  in 
the  feveral  fadtories  to  colleft  proper  aflbrtments 
for  the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  fent  away  from  the 
chief  fadory,  fo  that  the  whole  fliould  make  a 
complete  aflbrtment  when  brought  home,  being 
colleded  upon  an  uniform  plan,  and  pioportioned 
according  to  the  orders  and  inftrudions  fent  from 
Europe. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  exped  that  any 
fuch  union  could  take  place  without  the  afliftance 
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of  government.  In  forme  cafes,  men  require  to 
be  encouraged  ; and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  when  they  are  afraid  of  being  denied 
that  proteftion  which  they  ftand  in  need  of,  or 
apprehenflve  that  favours  may  be  granted  to 
others,  which  may  be  injurious  to  them.  Go- 
vernment would  find  it  their  interefl:  to  encourage 
this  affociation,  a;s  it  is  certaiiily  the'fureft,  if  not 
the  only  way,  to  procure,  at  the  moft  reafonable 
prices,  the  India  goods  that  are  wanted  for  home 
confumption,  and  for  exportation.  This  truth 
will  appear  more  flriking  from  a very  Ample  in- 
ftance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a merchant,  who  freights  a 
Ihip  for  India  with  a confiderable  ftock.  Will  he 
commifllon  feveral  agents  at  the  fame  place  to 
buy  the  goods  he  wants  ? This  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofedî  becaufe  he  will  be  fenfible,  that, 
each  of  them  endeavouring  to  execute  his  order? 
with  as  much  fecrecy  as  poflible,  they  would, ne- 
ceflTarily  injure  one  another,  and  muft  confe- 
quently  enhance  the  price  of  the  goods  j fo  that 
he'would  have  a lefs  quantity  of  the  commodity 
for  the  fame  fum  than  if  he  had  employed  but 
one  agent.  The  application  is  eafy  j govern- 
ment is  the  merchant,  and  the  company  is  the 
agent.  ' 

We  have  now  proved  only  that  in  the  India 
trade,  the  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fub- 
jecls  of  one  country  fhould  unite  into  one  com- 
pany, both  for  their  own  interefl;  and  for  that  of 
the  ftate;  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared,  from 
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whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  company  muft 
be  an  exclufive  one.  We  imagine,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  exclufive  privilege  always  grant- 
ed to  thefe  companies  depends  on  particular 
caiifes,  which  have  no  effential  connection  with 
this  trade. 

When  the  feveral  nations  in  Europe  began  to 
find  that  it  was  their  intereft  to  take  a part  in  the 
trade  of  India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do, 
though  none  were  excluded  from  it,  they  found 
themfelves  under  a neceflity  of  forming  com- 
panies, and  giving  them  every  encouragement 
that  fo  difficult  an  undertaking  required.  Capi- 
tals were  advanced  to  them  j they  were  invefted 
with  all  the  attributes  of  fovereign  power}  per- 
mitted to  fend  ambafiTadors;  and  empowered  to 
make  peace  and  war } a fatal  privilege  which,  un- 
fortunately for  them  and  for  mankind,  they  have 
too  often  exercifed.  It  was  founed  necefTary  at 
the  fame  time  to  fecure  to  them  the  means  pf  in- 
demnifying themfelves  for  the  expences  of  fetde- 
ments,  which  rnuft  be  very  confiderable.  This 
gave  rife  to  exclufive  privileges,  which  at  firil 
were  granted  for  a term  of  years  ; and  afterwards 
made  perpetual,  frpm  circumftances  whiph  we 
ffiall  now  explain. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  com- 
panics,  were,  in  fadt,  fo  many  impediments  to 
trade.  The  right  of  having  fortrefies,  implied  the 
jicceffity  of  building  and  defending  them;  that  of 
having  troops  implied  the  obligation  of  paying 
and  recruiting  them.  It  was  the  fame  \yiih  re- 
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gard  tQ  the  permiffion  of  fending  ambafladors, 
and  concluding  treaties  with  the  Indian  princes. 
All  thefe  privileges  were  attended  with  expences. 
iTierely  of  parade,  fit  only  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  trade,  and  to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  faftors 
fent  by  the  companies  into  India,  who  on  their 
arrival  fancied  themfelves  fovereigns,  and  aded 
accordingly. 

Nations,  however,  found  it  very  cbnvenient 
to  have  fome  kind  of  fettlements  in  Afia,  which 
apparently  were  attended  with  no  coft;  and  as  it 
was  reafonable,  while  the  corapanies  bore  all  the 
expences,  that  all  the  profits  fhould  be  fecured  to 
them,  the  privileges  have  been  continued.  But 
if  the  feveral  nations,  inftead  of  attending  only  to 
this  pretended  ceconomy,  which  could  bè  but 
temporary,  had  extended  their  views  to  futurity, 
and  connected  all  the  events  which  mull  natural- 
ly be  brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  a number  of 
years  i they  muft  have  forefeen  that  the  expences 
of  fovereignty,  which  can  never  be  afeertained, 
becaufe.  they  depend  upon  numberlefs  political 
contingencies,  would  in  time  abforb  both  the 
profits  and  the  flock  of  a trading  company;  that 
then  the  public  treafury  muft  be  exhaufted,  to 
affifl-  the  chartered  company;  and  that  this  afiifl- 
ance,  befog  granted  too  late,  could  only  remedy 
the  mifchiefs  that  had  already  iiappened,  without 
removing  the  caufe  of  them;  fo  that  the  com- 
panies would  never  rife  to  any-  degree  of  im- 
portance. 

But  why  fhould  not  fiâtes  at  length  be  unde- 
ceived ? Why  fliould  they  not  take  upon  them- 
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lelves  a charge  which  probably  belongs  to  them, 
and  the  burden  of  which,  after  having  cruflied  the 
companies,  muft  finally  fall  upon  them  ? There 
would  be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exclufive 
privilege.  The  companies  which  fubfift  at  prefent, 
and  are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their 
old  connexions  and  eftablifhed  credit,  would  be 
fupported  with  the  greateft  care.  The  appearance 
of  monopoly  would  vanilh  for  everj  and  their 
freedom  might  enable  them  to  purfue  fome  new 
track,'  which  they  could  not  think  of  while  they 
were  incumbered  with  the  charges  annexed  to  the 
charter.  On  the  other  hand,  commerce,  being 
open  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  would 
profper  and  flourifii  by  their, induflry,  new  difco- 
veries  would  be  attempted,  and  new  enterprizes 
formed.  The  trade,  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another,  having  the  certainty  of  a market  in  Eu- 
rope, would  become  confiderable  and  extenfive. 
The  companies,  attentive  to  thefe  improvements, 
would  regulate  their  dealings  by  the  fuccefs  of 
private  trade  j and  this  emulation,  which  would 
not  be  injurious  to  any  individual,  would  be  be- 
neficial to  the  feveral  fiâtes. 

We  apprehend  this  fyfiem  would  tend  to  recon- 
cile all  interefis,  and  would  be  confiftent  with  all 
principles.  It  feems  to  be  liable  to  no  reafonable 
objeXion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for 
the  exclufive  charter,  or  of  thofe  who  contend  foi 
a free  trade. 

If  the  former  fiiould  afiert,  that  the  companies, 

without  the  exclufive  charter,  would  have  but  a 
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^ precarious  exiftence,  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by 
■J  private  traders  j I fhould  anfwer  them,  that  they 
were  not  fincere,  when  they  affirmed  that  private 
trade  could  never  lucceed.  For,  if  it  could  pof- 
fibly  occafion  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  companies, 
as  they  now  pretend,  it  can  only  effed  this  by 
, engroffing  every  branch  of  their  trade  againft 
their  will,  by  a luperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the 
afcendenc  of  liberty.  Befides,  what  is  it  that 
really  conftitutes  our  companies  ? It  is  their  dock, 
their  ffiips,  their  fadlories,  or  their  exclufive  char-r 
ter.  • What  is  it  that  has  always  ruined  them? 
Extravagant  expences,  abufcs  of  every  kind, 
vifionary  undertakings;  in  a word,  bad  admini- 
stration, far  more  deftrudlive  than  competition. 
But  if  the  diftribution  of  their  powers  be  made 
with  prudence  and  œconomy,  if  the  fpirit  of  pro- 
perty direct  their  operations,  there  is  no  obftacle 
which  they  cannot  furmount,  no  fuccefs  which 
they  may  not  expecft. 

But  would  not  this  fuccefs  give  umbrage  to  the 
advocates  for  freedom  ? Would  they  not  in  their 
turn  urge,  that  thofc  rich  and  powerful  companies 
v/ou!d  alarm  private  men,  and  in  fome  meafure 
deftroy  that  general  and  abfolute  freedom  which 
is  fo  neceffary  to  trade  ? 

We  fliould  not  be  furprifed  at  this  objedtion 
from  them  ; for  men,  both  in  their  adlions  and 
opinions,  are  more  commonly  guided  by  fyftem 
than  by  fadts.  I do  not  except  from  this  error 
the  greatefl  part  of  our  writers  upon  revenue. 
Commercial  and  civil  liberty  are  the  two  tutelar 
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deities  of  mankind,  which  we  all  reverence  as  well  ^ ® ® ^ 
as  they.  Bur,  that  we  may  not  be  influenced  by  » 

mere  words,  let  us  attend  to  the  idea  they  are  . 
meant  to  convey.  Let  us  a(k  thofe  enthufiafts 
for  liberty,  what  they  would  wilh  j whether  they 
would  have  the  laws  entirely  abolifli  thofe  ancient 
companies,  that  every  citizen  might  freely  par- 
take of  this  trade,  and  Ihould  equally  have  the 
lame  means  of  procuring  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  the  fame  refources  to  raife  a fortune  ? But  if 
fuch  laws,  with  all  their  appearance  of  liberty,  are 
in  facl  totally  exclufive,  let  us  not  be  induced  by 
this  falfe  reafoning  to  adopt  them.  When  the 
Hate  allows  all  it’s  members  to  carry  on  a trade 
that  requires  a large  dock,  and  which  confequent- 
ly  very  few  are  able  to  undertake;  I would  aflc, 
what  advantage  arifes  to  the  people  in  general 
from  this  regulation  ? It  feems  as  if  one  meant  to 
laugh,  at  their  credulity,  in  permitting  them  to 
undertake  what  they  cannot  execute.  If  the  com- 
panies fhould  be  totally  fupprefled,  there  will  be 
no  India  trade,  or  it  will  be  only  carried  on  by  a 
few  capital  merchants. 

-I  WILL  go  further  ftill,  and,  waving  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  exclufive  charter,  venture  to  af- 
flrm  that  the  India  companies,  from  the  nature  of 
their  formation,  have  given  opportunities  to  fevc- 
ral  people  to  become  fliarers  in  their  trade,  who 
would  otherwife  never  have  been  concerned  in  ir. 

Let  us  take  a review  of  the  number  of  peiTons,  in 
all  nations,  and  of  all  ages,  that  are  proprietors, 
and  partake  of  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and  it 
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muft  be  owned,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more 
circumfcribed  if  it  had  been  in  private  hands; 
that  the  formation  of  companies  has  only  diffufed 
.while  it  fcemed  to  reftrain  it  ; and  that  the  mode- 
rate price  of  the  fhares  muft  be  a powerful  motive 
to  the  people,  to  wifti  for  the  prefervation  of  an 
eftabiifhment,  which  opens  to  them  a track  from 
which  they  would  for  ever  have  been  excluded  by 
a free  trade. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  both  companies  and 
private  men  might  equally  fucceed  without  injur- 
ing one  another,  or  creating  any  mutual  jealoufies. 
The  companies  might  ftiil  purfue  thofe  great  ob- 
jets, which,  by  their  nature  and  extent,  can  only 
be  managed  by  a wealthy  and  powerful  aflbciation. 
Private  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  confine  them- 
lelves  to  fuch  objefts  as  are  fcarcely  attended  to 
by  a great  company,  but  might,  by  proper  œco- 
nomy,  and  the  combination  of  many  fmall  for- 
tunes, become  a fource  of  riches  to  them. 

« 

Statesmen,  who  by  their  talents  are  called  to 
the  direflion  of  public  affairs,  muft  determine  this 
point,  and  rectify  the  ideas  of  an  obfcure  citizen, 
who  may  have  been  mifted  by  his  want  of  expe- 
rience. The  fyftem  of  politics  cannot  too  foon 
nor  too  deeply  be  applied  to  regulate  a trade 
which  fo  effentially  concerns  the  fate  of  nations, 
and  wiil  probably  always  be  an  obje<ft  of  the 
greateft  importance.  i 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercourfe  between  Europe 
and  India,  that  luxury,  which  has  made  fuch  rapid 
progrcfs  in  our  part  of  the  world,  fhould  be  ba- 
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niflicd  from  every  ftate.  Our  effeminacy  fnould  ® ^ 

not  create  a thoufand  wants  unknow’n  to  our  fore-  ' 

fathers.  The  rivallliip  of  trade  fliould  no  longer 
agitate  the  feveral  nations,  who  vie  with  each  other 
in  amaffing  riches.  Such  a revolution  ff.ould 
take  place  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions 
of  men,  as  is  never  likely  to  happen.  Ottr  actions 
fbould  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles 
of  nature,  which  we  feem.  to  have  abandoned:  for 

ever. 

Such  are  the  laft  reflexions  fuggefted  to  us  with 
rcfpeX  to  the  connexions  of  Europe  with  Afla  : 
let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  America, 
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Difcovery  of  America.  Conquejl  of  Mexico; 
and  feulements  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  part 
of  the  New  World, 
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parallel  of 
antient  and 
modern 
hiftory. 


Ancient  hlftory  prefents  a magnificent 
fcene  to  our  view.  The  fucceflive  repre- 
fentation  of  great  revolutions,  heroic  manners, 
and  extraordinary  events,  will  become  more  and 
more  interefting,  the  more  uncommon  it  is  to 
meet  with  incidents  that  bear  any  refemblance  to 
them.  The  period  of  founding  and  of  fubvert- 
ing  empires  is  paft.  The  man,  before  whom  the 
world  was  filent  ^ is  no  more.  The  feveral  nations 
of  the  earth,  after  repeated  fhocks,  after  all  the 
ftruggles  between  ambition  and  liberty,  feem  at 
length  totally  reconciled  with  the  wretched  tran- 
quillity of  fervitude.  Battles  are  now  fought 
with  cannon,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  a few 
towns,  and  of  gratifying  the  caprices  of  a few 
powerful  men  : formerly  they  were  fought  with 
the  fword,  in  order  to  overthrow  and  to  eftablifli 
kingdoms,  or  to  avenge  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.  The  hiftory  of  the  world  is  become 
infipid  and  trifling;  and  yet  men  are  not  become 
more  happy.  A regular  and  confiant  fyftem  of 
oppreflion  has  fucceeded  to  the  tumults  and  ftorms 
of  conqueft;  and  we  behold,  with  a degree  of  in- 
difference, the  various  ranks  of  flaves  alTafllnating 
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each  ocher  with  their  chains,  for  the  amufement 
of  their  mailers. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has  mofl 
influence  over  the  reft,  feems  to  have  fixed  itfelf 
on  a Iblid  and  durable  foundation.  It  is  compofed 
of  communities  that  are  almoft  equally  powerful, 
enlightened,  extenfive,  and  jealous.  They  will 
incroach  perpetually  upon  each  other  j and,  in  the 
midft  of  this  continued  fludluation,  fome  will  be 
extended,  others  more  limited,  and  the  balance 
will  alternately  incline  to  different  fides,  without 
ever  being  entirely  deftroyed.  The  fanaticifm  of 
religion,  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  thofe  two 
diflurbers  of  the  univerfe,  operate  no  longer  as 
they  have  done.  That  facred  lever,  whofe  ex- 
tremity was  attached  to  the  earth,  and  whofe  cen- 
ter of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is  now  broken,  or 
much  weakened:  and  kings  begin  to  difeover, 
not  for  the  happinefs  of  their  people,  which  con- 
cerns them  little,  but  for  their  own  private 
intereft,  that  the  objedl  of  the  firft  importance  is 
to  obtain  riches  and  fecurity.  Hence  large  armies 
are  kept  up,  frontiers  are  fortified,  and  trade  is 
encouraged. 

A SPIRIT  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifen  in 
Europe,  that  feems  to  open  a vaft  feene  of  fpecu- 
lation  to  individuals,  but  is  only  confiftent  with 
peace  and  tranquillity.  A war,  among  com- 
mercial : aliens,  is  a conflagration  that  deftroys 
them  all.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  the 
fanclion  of  government  will  extend  to  thic  .priv'^ate 
engagements  between  fubjeds  of  diftprent  na- 
tions; and  when  thofe  bankruptcies,  the  effebls 
I of 
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BOOK,  of  which  are  felt  at  immenfe  diftances,  will  be- 

VI. 

w*— y.— ..j  come  concerns  of  government.  In  thefe  mer- 
cantile Hates,  the  difcovery.  of  an  ifland,  the  im- 
portation of  a new  commodity,  the  invention  of 
fome  ufeful  machine,  the  conHniftion  of  a port, 
the  eftablifliment  of  a faflory,  the  carrying  off  a 
branch  of  trade  from  a rival  nation,  v/ill  all  be- 
come tranfadions  of  the  urmcH  importance;  and 
the  annals  of  nations  iniifl  hereafter  be  written  by 
commercial  philofophers,  as  they  were  formerly 
by  hirtorical  orators. 


Antient  re- 
volutions of 
Spain, 


The  difcovery  of  a new  world  was  alone  fiifH- 
eiént  to  furnifh  matter  for  our  curiofity.  A vaft 
continent,  entirely  uncultivated,  human  nature 
reduced  to  the  mere  animal  Hate,  fields  without 
harvefts,  treafures  without  proprietors,  focieties 
without  policy,  and  men  without  manners,  what 
an  interefting  and  inftrudive  fpedacle  would  thefe 
have  formed  for  a Locke,  a Buffon,  or  a Mon- 
tefquieu  ! Vv  hat  could  have  been  fo  aftonifhing, 
fo  affeding,  as  an  account  of  their  voyage  ! But 
the  image  of  rude  unpolifhed  nature  is  al- 
ready disfigured.  We  lhall  endeavour  to  colled: 
the  features  of  it,  though  now  half  effaced,  as 
foon  as  we  have  defcribed,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  execration  of  poftefity,  thofe  rapacious  and 
cruel  Chriftians,  whom  chance  unfortunately  con- 
duded  to  this  other  hemifphere. 

Spain,  which  was  know’n  In  the  earlieft  ages 
under  the  names  of  Hefperia  and  Iberia,  was  in- 
habited by  people,  who,  defended  on  one  fide  by 
the  fea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Pyrenees,  en- 
joyed in  peace  an  agreeable  climate  and  a fruitful 
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country,  and  who  governed  themfelves  according  ® 
to  their  own  cuftoms.  The  fouthern  part  of  this 
nation  had  in  Tome  degree  emerged  from  it's  ftate 
of  barbarifm,  by  fome  trifiing  connetlions  it  had 
formed  with  foreigners}  but  the  inhabitants  on 
the  coafts  of  the  ocean  refembled  all  thofc  nations 
which  know  no  other  occupation  but  that  of  the 
chace.  They  were  fo  much  attached  to  this  kind 
of  life,  that  they  left  the  toils  of  agriculture  to 
their  wives  i the  fatigues  of  which  they  had  en- 
couraged them  to  fupport  by  eftablifhing  general 
aflemblies  annually,  in  which  thofe  women,  who 
had  moft  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  received  public  applaufe. 

Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  the  weaker  fex 
being  employed  in  the  moft  laborious  occupations 
of  life,  either  favage  or  civilized  j the  young  girl, 
holding  in  her  delicate  hands  the  inftrument  of 
hufbandry;  and  her  mother,  perhaps  with  child 
of  a fécond  or  third  infant,  bending  her  body  over 
the  plough,  and  thrufting  the  plough;-ftiare  or 
the  fpade  into  the  bofom  of  the  earth  during  the 
moft  excefllve  heats.  If  I am  not  deceived,  this 
phoenomenon  will  appear  to  a man  who  reflects, 
one  of  the  moft  aftonilhing  that  occurs  in  th^ 
fingular  annals  of  our  fpecies.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a nnore  ftriking  example  of  what 
refpeft  for  national  cuftoms  can  effect  j for  there 
is  lefs  heroifm  in  expofing  one’s  life,  than  in  de- 
voting it  to  confiant  fatigue.  But  if  fuch  be  the 
power  of  men  collecfted  together  over  the  mindsi 
of  women,  how  much  greater  would  that  of  wo- 
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men,  in  a colle^ive  body,  be  over  the  heart? 
of  men  ? '■  ^ - 

Such  was  the  fituatlon  of  Spain,  when  the 
Cartli'aginiàns  turned  their  rapacious  views  upon  a 
country  filled  with  riches,  which  were  unknow’rr 
to  it’s  inhabitants.  Thefé  merchants,  whofe  fliips 
covered  the  Mediterranean;,  introduced  them- 
felves  as  friends,  who  came  to  barter  feveral  ar- 
ticles of  convenience  againft  metals  that  were 
thought  to  be  ufelefs.  The  temptations  of  a trade 
fo  advantageous  in  appearance,  feduced  the  Spa- 
niards To.  powerfully,;  that  they  permitted  thefe 
republicans  to  build  upon  their  coafls  houfes  for 
their  occafional  refidence,  magazines  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  merchandize,  aad  temples  for  the 
exercife  of  their  religion.  Thefe  eftabiifhments 
infenfibly  became  fortified'  places,,  of  w^hich  this 
power,  whofe  policy  was  fo-perior  to- it’s  military 
Ikill,  availed  itfelf  to  enflave  a credulous  people, 
who  were  always  divided  among  themfelves,  and 
always  irreconcileable  in  their  enmities.  By 
bribing  Tome,  and  intimidating  others,  Car-^ 
thage  fucceeded  in  fubduing  Spain,  and  even 
effected  this  with  Spanifli  Ibldiers-  and  Spaniih 
w'eai’th. 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  become  mailers 
of  the  moft-extenfive  and  moll  valuable  part  of 
this  fine  country,  they  Teemed  either  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  means  of  eftablifhing  their  dominion 
there,  or  to  neglefl  them.  Inllead  of  continuing 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  gold  and  filver, 
with  which  the  conquered  nations  were  abun'- 
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dantly  fopplied  from  their  mines,  by  exchanging 
commodities  of  little  value  for  thofe  metals,  they 
chofe  to  leize  them  by  force.  Nor  was  this  fpi- 
rit  of  tyranny  confined  to  the  body  of  the  republic  j 
it  alfo  influenced,  the  generals,  the  officers,  the 
private  men,  and  even  the  merchants.  The  vio- 
lence of  thefe  proceedings  threw  the  conquered 
provinces  into  a ftate  of  defpair,  and  excited  in 
thofe  which  were  yet  free,  an  extreme  averfion  for 
lb  intolerable  a yoke.  In  this  fituation  they  all 
of  them  refolved  to  accept  of  affiftancej  as  fittal  to 
them  as  their  misfortunes  were  oppreffive.  Spain 
became  a theatre  ofjealoufy,  ambition,  and  hatred, 
between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great 
obftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  beautiful  part  of 
Europe?  and,  perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  be- 
longed to  neither  of  them,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
continued  quiet  fpeflators  of  the  centeft’,  and  left 
the  rival  nations  time  to  deftroy  each  other.  But 
they  chofe  to  become  a6lors  in  the  bloody  feene, 
and  thus  reduced  themfeives  to  be  fiaves  to  the 
Romans?  in  which  flate  they  remained  till  the  fifth 
century. 

In  a ffiort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  maflers 
' of  the  world,  infpired  the  favage  nations  of  the 
1 north  with  the  enterprizing  idea  of  invading  the 
provinces  that  were  ill-governed  and  ill-defended. 
The  Suevi,  the  Alani,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Goths, 
pafled  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Thefe  barba- 
: rians,  being  robbers  by  profeffion,  were  incapable 
of  becoming  citizens,  and  made  war  upon  each 
other.  The  Goths,  fuperior  in  abilities  or  good 
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fortune,  fubdued  the  reft,  and  reduced  all  the 
^ kingdoms  of  Spain  into  one  j which,  notwith- 
fianding  the  defecls  in  it’s  conftitution,  and  the 
unbounded  extortions  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the 
only  merchants,  l.upported  itfelf  ’till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  fubdued 
Africa  with  that  impetuofity  which  was  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  all  their  enterprizes,  croffed  the  fea. 
They  found  in  Spain  a king  cleftitute  of  virtue  and 
abilities  ; a multitude  of  courtiers,  and  no  ftatef- 
men  ; foldiers  devoid  of  courage,  and  generals 
without  experience  j an  effeminate  people,  hold- 
inng  the  government  i-n  contempt,  and  difpofed 
to  change  their  maffer;  and  they  alio  found  rebels, 
who  joined  them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  burn- 
ing, and  maffacring  all  tluit  oppofed  them.  In 
lefs  than  three  years,  th»e  fovereignty  of  the  Chrift- 
ians  was  deft royedi,  and  that  of  the  infidels  efta- 
blifhed  upon  a folrd-  foundation, 

. Spaim  was  indebted  to  it’s  conquerors  for  the  ftrfl 
principles  of  tafte,  humanity,  politenefs,  and  phi- 
lofophy  j as  alfo  for  introducing  into-  the  country 
feveral  arts,  and  a confiderable  trade,  Thelc  bril- 
liant profpe6ls  were  not  of  long  duitation.  They 
were  foon  diflipated  by  the  numberlefs  fetfîs  that 
arofe  among  the  conquerors,  and  the  irreparable 
fault  they  committed  in  eftabliiliing  diftind  fo- 
vereigns  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  their  do- 
minions. 

During  this  time,  the  Goths,  who,  to  fereen 
themfelves  from  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans, 
had  fought  an  afylum  in  the  extremity  of  the  Aftu^ 
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rias,  were  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  anarchy, 
plunged  in  a barbarous  ftace  of  ignorance,  op- 
prelfed  by  their  fanatical  prielts,  languidiingunder 
inexprefiible  poverty,  and  perpetually  haraffed  by 
civil  wars.  Under  the  influence  of  thele  cala- 
mities, far  from  thinking  to  avail  themfclves  of 
the  divifions  fubfifting  among  their  enemies,  they 
were  fufficiently  happy  in  being  forgotten,  or  in 
not  being  know’n  by  them.  But  as  foon  as  the 
crown,  which  was  originally  derive,  became  he- 
reditary in  the  tenth  century;  as  foon  as  the  no- 
bility and  bifliops  became  incapable  of  diftiirbing 
the  ftate  ; and  that  the  people,  raifed  from  flavery, 
were  admitted  to  a fhare  of  the  government  ; the 
national  fpirit  began  to  revive.  The  Arabians, 
attacked  on  every  fide,  were  fucceffively  ftripped 
of  their  conquefts  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  had  but  one  little  kingdom  remain- 
ing. 

Their  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had 
they  engaged  with  a power  that  could  have  united, 
in  one  common  center,  the  conquefts  it  gained 
over  th'em.  But  the  revolution  was  not  elfeded 
. in  this  manner.  The  Mohammedans  were  at- 
tacked by  different  chiefs,  each  of  which  was  at 
the  head  of  a diftind  ftate.  Spain  was  divided 
into  as  many  kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces  : 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  time,  feveral  fuc- 
celTions,  wars,  and  revolutions,  that  thele  fmall 
ftates  were  at  laft  united  in  the  two  monarchies  of 
Caftile  and  Arragon.  At  length,  the  marriage 
of  Ifabella  with  Ferdinand  having  happily  joined 
all  the  crowns  of  Spain  into  one  family,  they 
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found  themfelves  equal  to  the  enterprize  of  attack* 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

This  flat, e,  which  fcarcely  occupied  one-eighth 
part  of  the  peninfula  of  Spain,  had  always  been 
in  a flourifhing  condition  from  the  time  of  the 
invafion  of  the  Saracens;  but  it’s  profperity  had 
increafed  in  proportion  as  the  fuccefiTes  of  the 
Chriftlans  had  induced  a greater  number  of  infi- 
dels to  take  refuge  there.  It  confifted  of  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  reft  of 
Europe  there  were  no  lands  fo  well  cultivated  j 
manufadlures  fo  numerous  and  improved  ; fo  re- 
gular and  fo  extenfive  a navigation.  The  public 
revenues  amounted  to  feven  millions  of  livres*; 
a prodigious  fum  at  a time  when  gold  and  filver 
were  very  fear  ce. 

These  feveral  advantages,  far  from  deterrins: 
the  monarchs  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  from  inr- 
vading  Granada,  were  the  motives  that  principally 
urged  them  to  the  enterprize.  They  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  a ten  years  bloody  war,  in  order  to  fubr- 
due  this  flourifliing  province.  The  conqueft  of 
it  was  completed  by  the  furrender  of  the  capital 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1492. 

It  was  in  thefe  glorious  circumftances,  that 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  a man  of  obfeure  birth, 
whofe  knowlege  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  was 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  p'ropofed 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  happy  at  home,  to 
aggrandize  themfelves  abroad.  He  w^as  led  by  a 
fecret  impulfe  m imagine  that  another  continent 
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^certainly  exifted,  and  that  he  was  the  perfon  de- 
ftined  to  clifcover  it.  The  idea  of  Antipodes, 
which  ruperftition  had  condemned  as  heretical 
and  impious,  and  reafon  itfelf  had  treated  as  chi- 
merical, appeared  to  this  penetrating  genius  to 
have  it’s  foundation  in  truth.  This  idea,  perhaps 
the  crreateft  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind, 
took  ftrong  poflelTion  of  his  imagination  ; and, 
having  in  vain  propofed  the  acquifition  of  a new 
hemifphere  to  his  native  country  Genoa,  to  Por- 
tugal, where  he  then  relided,  and  even  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  might  have  expedcd  would  readily 
have  concurred  in  any  maritime  enterprize,  he  at 
latt  communicated  his  views  and  his  projeifts  to 

Jfabella.  . 

The  minifters  of  this  princefs,  who  looked 
upon  the  fehemeof  discovering  a new  world  as  the 
offspring  of  a diftempered  brain,  treated  the 
author  of  it  for  fome  time  with  thole  airs  of  con- 
terriptuous  infolence,  which  men  in  office  ofeea 
put  on  with  thofe  who  have  nothing  but  genius  to 
•recommend  them.  But  Columbus  was  not  to  be 
difeou raged  by  any  difficulties;  he  pofiTeffed,  as 
all  men  do  who  engage  in  extraordinary  enter- 
prizes,  a degree  of  enthufialm,  which  renders 
them  fuperior  to  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the 
contempt  of  the  proud,  the  mean  arts  of  the  co- 
vetous, and  the  delays  of  the  indolent.  At  length, 
by  perfeverance,  fpirit,  and  cmirage,  joined  to 
the  arts  of  prudence  and  management,  he  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle.  Having  obtained  three 
fmall  veffels,  and  ninety  men,  he  fee  lad  on  the 
third  of  Auguft  149^»  the  title  of  adnrural 
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and  viceroy  of  the  iQands  and  territories  he  ihould 
difcover,  and  arrived  at  the  Canaries,  where  it  was 
his  intention  to  call  anchor. 

These  ifiands,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  coafis  of  Spain,  and  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  are 
feven  in  number.  They  were  know’n  to  the 
Antients  by  the  name  of  the  Fortvinate  Iflands. 
It  was  at  the  moft  weftern  part  of  this  fmall 
Archipelago  that  the  celebrated  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  in  the  fécond  century  of  the  Chriftian  æra, 
eftablifhed  a firft  meridian  ; from  whence  he 
computed  the  longitudes  of  ail  the  places,  the 
geographical  pofition  of  which  he  determined. 
According  to  the  judicious  remark  of  three  French 
aftronomers,  who  have  publiflied  fo.  curious  and 
lb  inftrtnftive  an  açtount  of  a voyage  in  1771 
and  1772,  he  might  h^ve  chofen.  Alexandria  for 
this  purpofp  j but  he  was  apprehenfive,  without 
doubt,  that  this  prediledion  for  his  country  might 
be  imitated  by  others,  and  that  fome  confufion 
might  arife  from  thefe  variations.  The  plan 
which  this  philofopher  adopted^  of  taking  for 
his  firlf  meridiap,  that  which  appeared  to  leave 
to  the  eaft  of  it  all  the  part  of  the  world  then 
know’a,  was  generally  approved,  and  followed 
for  feveral  centuries.  It  is  only  in  mpdern  times, 
that  feveral  nations  have  improperly  fubftituted 
to  this  rnendjan,  that  of  the  capital  of  their  own 
empire. 

The  habit  that  had  been  contradled  of  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  the  Fortunate  Ifiands,  did  not 
prevent  them  frprn  being  totally  neglected.  Some 

navigators 
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navigators  had  certainly  reconnoitred  anew  thefc  ^ 
pagan  territories,  fince,  in  1344,  the  court  of  u 
Rome  gave  the  property  of  them  to  Louis  de  la 
Cerda,  one  of  the  Infants  of  Cafiile.  Obftinately 
thwarted  by  the  head  of  his  family,  this  prince 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
extraordinary  liberality,  when  Béthencourt  went 
from  Rochelle,  on  the  6 th  of  May  1402,  and  two 
months  after,  feized  upon  Lancerota,  It  being 
impofTible  for  him  to  proceed  any  farther  with 
the  forces  he  had  remaining,  this  adventurer  de- 
termined to  pay  homag-e  to  the  king  of  Caftile 
of  all  the  conquefts  he  fhould  make.  With  the 
fuccours  furniflied  him  by  this  monarch,  he 
feized  upon  Luerteventura  in  1404,  upon  Co- 
rnera in  1405,  and  upon  the  ifle  of  Ferro  in  1406-. 
Canary,  Palma,  and  TeneriSe,  did  not  fubmit 
till  1483,  1492,  and  1496.  This  Archipelago, 
by  the  name  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  has  ever  fince 
made  part  of  the  Spanilh  dominions,  and  has  been 
governed  by  the  laws  of  Caftde. 

The  Canaries  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a fky  that 
is  generally  ferene.  The  heat  is  great  on  the 
coafts  j but  the  air  is  agreeably 'temperate  upon 
the  places  that  are  a little  higher  j and-  too  cold 
upon  fome  of  the  mountains  that  are  covered 
with  fnow  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

All,  or  nearly  ail  the  fruits  and  animals  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  World,  thrive  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foil  in  thefe  iflands.  They 
furnifh  oils,  fome  filk,  a great  deal  of  perella*, 
and  a confiderable  quantity  of  fugar,  inferior  to 

^ A fungous  fubftance  from  which  a red  dye  is  extracted. 
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that  which  comes  from  America,  The  corn  they 
fopply,  is  moft  commonly  fufBcienc  for  the  con- 
fomption  of  the  country  j and,  without  mention- 
ing liquors  of  an  inferior  kind,  their  exports  in 
wine  amount  annually  to  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
land  pipes  of  malmfey. 

In  1768,  the  Canaries  reckoned  one  hundred 
ànd  fifty-five  tboufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
inhabitants,  exclufive  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
clertry,  nine  hundred  and  twenty- two  monks, 
and  leven  hundred  and  forty-fix  nuns.  Twenty- 
nine  thoofand  eight  hundred  of  thefe  inhabitants 
were  embodied  into  a regiment,  Thefe  militia 
were  nothing  at  that  period  ; but  they  have  fince 
been  a little  difciplined,  as  well  as  all  tlie  troops 
in  the  other  Spanilh  colonies. 

Although  the  audience,  or  fuperior  tribunal 
of  juftice  be  m the  ifland  particularly  called  Ca- 
nary, yet  the  ifiand  ofTeneriffe,  which  is  know 'n 
by  it’s  volcanos,  and  by  a mountain  which,  ac- 
cording CO  the  lateft  and  beft  obfervations,  rifes 
one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  four  toifes  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  is  confidered  as  the  capital  of 
the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  moft  extenfive,  the 
richeft,  and  the  moft  populous.  It  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor- general,  and  the  feat  of 
adminiftration.  The  traders,  who  are  almoil  all 
■Englilh  or  Americans,  make  their  purchafes  in 

it’s  harbour  of  Sainte  Croix,  and  take  in  their 

« 

cargoes  there. 

. The  money  which  thefe  merchants  bring  to 
..'the  ifiands,  fcldom  circulates  in  them.  It  is  not 
carried  off  by  the  imports,  fince  they  confift  only 
in  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and  a tax  of  fix  per 

cents. 
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ccnf.'on  all  exports  and  imports  : inconfiderable  ^ ^ 

j'efources,  which  muft  be  abforbed  by  the  expences  — v — ' 

of  fovereignty.  If  the  Canaries  fend  annually 
fifteen  or  fixceen  hundred  thoufand  livres  * to  the 
^iiocher-country,  it  is  for  the  fuperftition  of  the 
,cru fades  : it  is  for  one  half  of  the  firft  year’s 
lalaries  paid  to  the  crown,  by  thofe  who  have 
^obtained  any  poll  under  government:  it  is  for 
the  droit  des  lances^  fubftituted  throughout  the 
whole. empire,  to  the  obligation  formerly  impofed 
upon  all  titled  perfons,  of  following  the  king  to 
war  : it  is  for  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the 
bifhoprics,  which,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
.they  may  be,  belongs  to  the  government  : it  is 
.for  the  produce  of  the  lands  acquired  or  prcferved 
by  fome  families  refiding  in  Spain  : in  a word, 
it  is  to  defray  the  expences  of  thofe,  who  by  a 
reftlefs  difpofition,  ambition,  or  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring knowlege,  are  prompted  to  quit  the  Archi' 
pel  ago. 

So  confiderable  an  e;xportation  of  fpecie  has 
kept  the  Canaries  conftantly  exhaufted.  They 
would  have  emerged  from  this  fituation,  had  they 
been  fuffered  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  liberty  which^ 
in  1657,  was  granted  them,  of  fitting  out  every 
year  for  the  ot.he.r  hemifphere,  five  fhips  laden 
with  a thoufand  tons  of  provifions  or  merchan- 
dize. Unfortunately,  the  reftraints  put  upon  this 
trade  at  Cadiz,  gradually  reduced  it  to  the  fend- 
ing of  one  very  fmall  velTel  to  Caracca.  This 
tyranny  is  drawing  to  an  end  j and  we  fhall  fpeak 
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of  it’s  decline,  after  we  have  accompanied  Co- 
lumbus to  the  great  fcene  upon  which  his  genius 
and  courage  are  going  to  be  difplayed. 

On  the  fixth  of  Septenfiber,  the  admiral  quitted 
Gomera,  where  his  too  feeble  veffels  had  been 
repaired,  and  his  provifions  renewed  ; he  then 
abandoned  the  track  purfued  by  preceding  navi- 
gators ; and  directed  his  courfe  weftward,  in 
order  to  get  into*  an  unknow’n  ocean. 

In  a little  time,  the  fhip’s  crews,  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  the  immenfe  traft  of  fea  that  feparated 
them  from  their  native  country,  began  to  exprefs 
their  fears.  They  murmured,  and  the  moft  vio- 
lent of  the  mutineers  propofed  feveral  times  that 
they  Ihould  throw  the  author  of  their  danger 
overboard.  His  moft  zealous  adherents  were 
even  without  hope  j and  he  had  now  nothing  to 
expert  either  from  feverity  or  mildnefs.  The 
admiral  then  fpake  to  them  in  the  following 
terms  : If  the  land  doe^  not  appear  in  three  days 
iime^  1 give  my f elf  up  to  your  refentmerit.  The 
fpeech  was  bold,  but  not  ralh. 

For  fome  time  paft,  on  founding,  he  had  found 
a bottom,  and  from  other  circumftances,  which 
are  fcldom  deceitful,  he  had  reafon  to  conclude 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  obje<5i;  of  his 
purfuit. 

The  New  World  vras  difeovered  in  the  month 
of  Oftober.  Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the 
Lucayas,  or  Bahama  iflands,  which  he  called  San- 
Salvador,  and  took  pofteflion  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Ifabella.  No  European  at  that  time  imagined 
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that  there  could  be  any  injuftice  in  feizing  upon  a ^ 
country  which  was  not  inhabited  by  Chriftians. 

The  illanders  on  feeing  the  fhips,  and  a race 
ofmenfo  different  from  themfelves,  were  terri- 
fied, and  ran  away.  The  Spaniards  caught  fbme 
of  them,  treated  them  with  great  civility,  and 
difmiffed  them  loaded  with  prefents.  • 

This  behaviour  entirely  diffipated  the  fears  of 
the  whole  nation  : the  inhabitants  appeared  upon 
the  (bore  without  arms.  Several  of  them  came 
on  board.  They  viewed  every  thing  with  admi- 
ration. Their  manners  were  free  and  open.  They 
brought  fruits.  They  affifled  the  Spaniards  in 
getting  on  fhore,  by  taking  them  upon  their 
fiioulders.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  fhewed  the  fame  obliging  difpofition.  The, 
failors,  fent  by  Columbus  to  make  difeoveries, 
every  where  met  with  the  kindeft  reception. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  were  employed  in 
procuring  provifions  for  them.  They  filled 
the  hammocks  where  they  flept  with  the  fineft 
cotton. 

Tell  me,  reader,  whether  thefc  were  civilized' 
people  landing  among  favages,  or  favages  among 
civilized  people  ? Of  what  confequence  was  it 
that  they  were  naked  ; that  they  dwelt  in  the  midft 
cf  the  forefts,  and  lived  under  huts  ; that  there 
was  neither  a code  of  laws  among  them,  nor  civil 
or  criminal  juftice,  provided  they  were  mildy 
humane,  beneficent,  and  pofTeffcd  all  the  vir- 
tues that  diftinguifh  the  human  fpecies  ? Alas  1 
people  with  the  fame  behaviour  would  have  met 
with  the  fame  reception  every  where.  Let  us 

forger. 
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B O K forget,  if  ic  be  polTible,  the  inftant  of  this  diP 
1 — ^ ^ covery,  this  firft  interview  between  two  worldsy 
or  rather  let  us  recall  it  to  our  memory,  only  to 
increafe  our  dcteftation  of  the  one  we  inhabit. 


But  it  was  gold  the  Spaniards  wantedy  and 
they  foon  found  it^  Several  of  the  favages  wore 
ornaments  made  of  this  precious  metal,  which 
' they  prefented  to  their  new  guefts  ; who  on  their 
part  were  mere  difgufted  with,  the  naked  appear- 
ance and  fimpiicity  of  thefe  people,  than  touched 
with  their  kindnefs-  They  were  incapable  of  dif- 
cerning  in  them  the  genuine  charadlers  of  nature. 
Surprifed  to  find  men  of  a copper  colour  without 
beards  or  hair  on  their  bodies,  they  looked  upon 
them  as  a race  of  imperfedt  animals,  v/ho  were 
only  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  till  the  necef- 
fary  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  the  feat  of  the  gold 
mines. 

The  Spa-  Having  taken  a view  of  feveral  fmaller  ifiandsy 
Columbus  landed  on  the  north  fide  of  a large  one 
tn^AmerlL  ^y  the  natives  Hayti  ; to  which  he  gave 

at  St.  Do-  the  name  of  Hifpaniola,  and  which  is  now  called 
Manners  of  SanDomingo  ; he  was  conducled  thither  by  fome 
Ints'of^this  favages  of  the  other  iflands,  who  accompanied 
him  without  the  leaft  diftruft,  and  gave  him  to 
underftand,  that  it  was  the  great  ifiand  which  fur- 
nifbed  them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo 
eager,  to  acquire. 

The  ifiand  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  fixty,  and  in  fome  places 
. eighty,  in  breadth,  is  divided  from  eafl:  to  weft 

by  a chain  of  mountains,  which  occupy  the  cen- 
ter 
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KT  of  the  idand,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  deep, 
ÎC  was  diftributed  into  five  populous  kingdoms, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in  perfed  amity* 
Their  kings,  who  were  called  Caciques,  were  fo 
much  the  more  abfokite,  as  they  were  much  be- 
loved. The  complexion  of  thefe  people  was  much 
fairer  than  that  of  thofe  in  the  other  illands.  They 
painted  their  bodies.  The  men  went  quite  naked. 
The  women  wore  a kind  of  cotton  petticoat,  which 
reached  no  further  than  their  knees.  The  girls, 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their  food  was 
maize,  roots,  fruit,  and  Ihell-filh.  As  tliey  were 
temperate,  nimble,  and  aftive,  but  not  ftrong, 
they  were  averfe  from  labour.  They  lived  free 
from  care  in  a date  of  agreeable  indolence.  Their 
time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diverfion,  and  deep. 
By  the  accounts  the  Spaniards  give  of  them,  they 
Ihewed  little  marks  of  underdanding  ; and  indeed 
iflanders,  who  live  in  a date  of  reparation  from 
the  red  of  mankind,  mud  of  neceffity  have  very 
confined  ideas.  Detached  focieties  arrive  at  im- 
provement by  flow  and  difficult  advances.  They 
derive  no  advantages  from  thofe  difeoveries, 
which  time  and  experience  throw  in  the  way 
of  other  people  : neither  do  the  chances  of  ac- 
quiring knowiege  occur  d>  frequently  among 
them. 

The  Spaniards  themfelves  confefs,  that  thefe 
people  were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge, 
and  almoddivcded  of  any  paffion  whatever.  They 
were  ignorant,  but  (hewed  no  defire  of  being  in- 
formed. This  indifference,  and  the  confidence  they 
repofed  in  drangers^  prove  that  they  were  happy. 

§ Their 
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Their  hiftory,  and  their  notions  of  morality,  were 
contained  in  a colle6lion  of  fongs,  which  they 
learn  from  their  infancy  ; and  they  had,  in  com- 
mon with  all  nations,  Ibme  fables  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they 
were  not  much  attached  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  imany  others,  they  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  authors  of  their  deftruc- 
tion  ; who  pretend  that  thefe  iflanders,  whofc 
manners  were  fo  gentle,  paid  adoration  to  a num-' 
ber  of  malevolent  beings.  The  worfhippers  of  a 
malevolent  deity  can  never  be  good  themfelves. 
But  of  what  confequence  were  their  deities  or 
their  mode  of  worlhip  ? Did  they  queftion  the 
Grangers  upon  the  fubjefl  of  their  religion  Or 
was  their  belief  a motive  of  curiofity,.  hatred,  or 
contempt  for  them  ? They  were  the  Europeans, 
who  condudled  themfelves  as  if  they  had  been 
advifed  by  the  dæmon  of  the  iflanders  -,  and  the 
ifl'anders  behaved  as  if  they  had  obeyed  the  Deity 
of  the  Europeans. 

They  had  no  law  that  limited  the  number  of 
their  wives.  It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to 
have  fome  privileges  and  diflindlions  allotted  to 
her  ; but  thefe  gave  her  no  authority  over  the 
rtfl.  She  was  the  one  whom  the  hufband  loved 
the  befl,  and  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  beft 
beloved.  On  the  death  of  her  hufband,  fne  fome- 
times  caufed  herfelf  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave 
with  him.  This  was  not  a cuftom,  a duty,  or  a 
point  of  honour,  among  thefe  people;  but  the 
wife  found  it  impolTible  to  furvive  the  objedt  of 

her 
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her  tendcreft  affeflion.  This  freedom  in  love  and 
marriage,  which  was  aucfiorized  by  their  laws  and 
manners,  was  by  the  Spaniards  called  debauchery, 
licentioufnefs,  and  vice:  and  to  the  pretended 
excelTive  indulgence  of  the  iflanders  in  this  par- 
ticular, they  attributed  the  origin  of  a difgraceful 
and  deftruflive  difeafe,  which  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  unknow’n  in  Europe  before  the  dif- 
covery  of  America. 

These  iflanders  had  no  other  weapon  than  a 
bow  and  arrows  made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which 
being  hardened  in  the  fire  was  fometimes  armed 
with  fharp  ftones,  or  the  bone  of  a fifh.  The 
ordinary  drefs  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  itfelf  an 
impenetrable  armour  againft  arrows  of  this  kind, 
fhot  with  little  dexterity.  Thefe  weapons  and 
fome  fmall  clubs,  or  rather  large  flicks,  which 
could  feldom  give  a mortal  blow,  were  far  from 
making  thefe  people  formidable. 

They  were  diftinguifhed  into  different  claffes, 
one  of  which  had  a claim  to  a kind  of  nobility  j but 
we  are  little  acquainted  either  with  the  preroga- 
tives annexed  to  this  diftindion,  or  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  This  ignorant  and  favage  people 
had  alfo  forcerers  among  them,  who  have  always 
been  either  the  offspring  or  parents  of  fuperfti- 
tion. 

Columbus  omitted  no  attention  that  might  en- 
gage the  friendfhip  of  thefe  iflanders.  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  made  them  fenfible,  that,  though  he 
had  no  inclination  to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want 
the  power.  The  proofs  he  gave  in  their  prefence 
of  the  furprifing  eff'eds  of  his  artillery,  convinced 
VoL.  III.  S them 
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® ^ them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid.  They  looked 

w-y; — ' upon  the  Spaniards  as  men  dcfcended  from  hea- 
ven ; and  the  prefents  they  received,  were,  in  their 
eftimation,  not  mere  curiofities,  but  facred  things. 
This  error  was  productive  of  grea];  advantages  j 
nor  was  it  removed  by  any  aCt  of  folly  or  cruelty. 
They  gave  die  favages  red  caps,  glafs  beads,  pins, 
knives,  and  bells,  and  received  in  return  gold  and 
provifions. 

Columbus  availed  himfelf  of  this  harmony  to 
fix  upon  a place  for  a fettlement,  which  he  de- 
figned  fliould  be  the  center  of  ail  his  future  pro- 
jects. He  erected  a fort  with  the  affiilance  of  the 
iflanders,  who  cheerfully  laboured  to  forge  chains 
.for  themfelves.  He  left  thirty-nine  Cafiilians  in 
the  place  j and,  having  reconnoitred  the  greateft 
part  of  the  ifland,  fet  fail  for  Spain. 

He  arrived  at  Palos,  a port  of  Andalufia,  from 
whence  he  had  failed  feven  months  before.  He 
proceeded  by  land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court 
refided.  This  journey  was  a triumph.  The  no- 
bility and  the  people  went  to  meet  him,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  crowds  to  the  prefence  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella.  He  prefented  to  them  fomc 
iflanders,  who  bad  voluntarily  accompanied  him. 
He  produced  pieces  of  gold,  birds,  cotton, 
and  many  curiofities,  which  were  valuable  on 
account  of  their  novelty.  Such  a variety  of  un- 
common objedts,  expofed  to  the  view  of  a people 
whofe  vanity  inflamed  by  imagination  magnified 
every  thing,  made  them  fancy  that  they  faw  an 
inexhaufliible  fource  of  riches  for  ever  flowing 
into  their  country.  The  enthufiafm  fpread,  and 
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reached  even  to  the  throne.  At  the  public  audi- 
ence the  fovereigns  gave  to  Columbus,  he  was 
permitted  to  be  covered,  and  to  fit  as  a grandee 
of  Spain.  He  related  his  voyage  to  them.  They 
loaded  him  with  carelTes,  commendations,  and 
honours  j and  foon  after  he  reimbarked  with 
feventeen  fail,  to  make  new  difcoveries,  and  to 
eftablifh  colonies* 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  foldiers,  artificers,  and  milTion- 
ariesj  with  provifions  for  their  fubfiftence  ; with 
the  feeds  of  all  the  plants  that  were  thought  like- 
ly to  thrive  in  this  hot  and  damp  climatej  and 
with  the  domeftic  animals  of  the  old  hemifphere, 
of  which  there  was  not  one  In  the  new  one,  Co- 
lumbus found  nothing  but  ruins  and  carcafes 
upon  the  fpot  where  he  had  left  fortifications  and 
Spaniards.  Thefe  plunderers  had  occafioned  their 
own  deftruétion  by  their  haughty,  licentious,  and 
tyrannical  behaviour  j and  he  had  the  addrefs  to 
perfuade  thofe  who  had  lefs  moderation  than  him- 
felf,  that  it  was  good  policy  to  poftpone  their 
revenge  to  another  time.  A fort,  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Ifabella,  was  con'/lru^ed  on  the 
borders  of  the  ocean  ; and  that  of  Saint  Thomas 
was  erected  on  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  where  the 
iflanders  gathered  from  the  torrents,  the- greatefi; 
part  of  the  gold  they  ufcd  for  their  ornaments, 
and  where  the  conquerors  intended  to  open 
mines. 

While  thefe  works  were  carrying  on,  the  pro- 
vifions that  had  been  brought  from  Europe  had 
been  either  confumed  or  were  Ipoilt.  The  colony  had 
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not  received  frefli  ones  enough  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency; and  foldiers,  or  failors,  had  neither  had 
any  leil'ure,  knowlege,  or  inclination  enough  to 
produce  frefh  articles  of  fubfiftence.  It  became 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  who  cultivating  but  little,  wcfe  unable 
to  fubfift  ftrangers,  who,  though  they  were  the 
moft  moderate  perfons  of  the  old  hemifphere, 
yet  confumed  each  of  them  as  much  as  would 
have  been  fufficient  for  feveral  Indians.  Thefe 
unfortunate  people  gave  up  all  they  had,  and  flill 
more  was  required.  Thefe  continual  exaftions 
produced  an  alteration  in  their  characfter,  which 
was  naturally  timid  ; and  all  the  Caciques,  ex- 
cept Guacanahari,  who  had  firft  received  the' 
Spaniards  in  his  dominions,  refolved  to  unite 
their  forces,  in  order  to  break  a yoke  which  was 
becoming  every  day  more  intolerable. 

Columbus  defifted  from  purfuing  his  difco- 
veries,  in  order  to  prevent,  or  put  a ftop  to  this 
unexpe6led  danger.  Although  two-thirds  of  his 
followers  had  been  hurried  to  the  grave  by  mifery, 
by  the  climate,  and  by  debauchery  ; although 
Tick  nefs  prevented  many  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped 
thefe  terrible  fcourges  from  joining  him  ; and  al- 
though he  could  not  mufter  more  than  two  hun- 
dred infantry  and  twenty  horfe  to  face  the  enemy, 
yet  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  afraid  of  at- 
tacking, in  1495,  in  the  plains  of  Vega-Real,  an 
army,  which  hiftorians  in  general  have  computed 
at  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  chief  pre- 
caution taken  was  to  fall  upon  thefe  troops  in  the 
night  rime. 
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The  unhappy  iflanders  were  conquered  before 
the  action  began.  They  confidered  the  Spaniards  J 

as  beings  of  a fuperior  order.  Their  admiration, 
refpeft,  and  fear,  were  increafed  by  the  European 
armour  i and  the  fight  of  the  cavalry  in  particular 
aftonifiied  them  beyond  meafure.  Many  of  them 
were  fimple  enough  to  believe  that  the  man  and 
the  horfe  were  the  fame  animal,  or  a kind  of  deity. 

Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  againft  thefe 
imprelTions  of  terror,  they  could  have  made  but  a 
faint  refiftance.  The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and 
a difcipline  to  which  they  were  Grangers,  muft 
have  eafily  difperfed  them.  They  fied  on  all 
fides.  To  punilh  them  for  their  rebellion,  as  it 
was  called,  every  Indian  abpve  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  fubjedled  to  a tribute  in  gold  or  in  cot- 
ton, according  to  the  dirtrift  he  lived  in. 

This  arrangement  of  matters,  which  required 
affiduous  labour,  appeared  the  greateft  of  evils  to 
a people  who  were  not  ufed  to  be  employed. 

The  defire  of  getting  rid  of  their  opprelfors,  be- 
came their  only  pafilon.  As  they  entertained  no 
further  hope  of  their  being  able  to  fend  them 
away  by  force,  the  idea  occurred  to  them,  in 
1496,  of  expelling  them  by  famine.  In  this  view, 
they  fowed  no  more  maize,  they  pulled  up  the 
calTava  roots  that  were  already  planted,  and  they 
themfelves  took  refuge  among  the  moft  barren 
and  fteep  rocks. 

Desperate  refolutions  are  feldom  attended 
with  fuccefs;  accordingly,  that  which  the  Indians 
had  taken  proved  extremely  fatal  to  them.  1 he 

gifts  of  rude  and  uncultivated  nature  were  not 
° Co  fufficient 
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fufficient  for  their  fupport,  as  they  had  incon-* 
fiderately  expedled  they  would  be  ; and  their 
afylum,  however  difficult  of  accefs,  was  not  able 
to  fcreen  them  from  the  purfuits  of  their  incenfed 
tyrants,  who,  during  this  total  privation  of  local 
refources,  accidentally  received  fome  provifions 
from  the  mother  country.  Their  rage  was  car- 
ried to  fuch  a height,  that  they  trained  up  dogs 
to  hunt  and  devour  thefe  unhappy  menj  and  it 
has  even  been  faid,  that  fome  of  the  CalHlians 
had  made  avow  to  maflacre  twelve  Indians  every 
.day  in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apoflles.  Before 
this  event,  the  ifland  was  reckoned  to  contain  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  A third  part  of  this  con- 
fiderable  population  periffied  on  this  occafion,  by 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  fword. 

Scarce  had  the  remains  of  thefe  unfortunate 
people,  who  had  efcaped  fo  many  difaflers,  return- 
ed to  their  habitations,  where  calamities  of  another 
kind  were  preparing  for  them,  than  divifions 
arofe  among  their  perfecutors.  The  removal  of 
the  capital  of  the  colony  from  the  north  to  the 
fouth,  from  Ifabella  to  San  Domingo,  might 
poffibly  furnifh  a pretence  for  fome  complaints  : 
but  the  diflentions  had  their  chief  origin  in  the 
paffions  raifed  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  ferment- 
ation under  a burning  Iky,  and  not  fufficiently  re- 
ftrained  by  an  authority  not  properly  eftabliffied. 
When  the  bufinçfs  was  to  dethrone  fome  cacique, 
to  plunder  fome  diflri<51:,  or  to  exterminate  fome 
village,  the  commands  of  Columbus’s  brother, 
or  of  his  reprefentative  were  readily  obeyed. 
After  the  ffiaring  of  the  bgoty,  the  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence 
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pendence  became  again  the  prevailing  fpirit:  ® 
and  their  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities  were 
only  attended  to.  The  parties  at  length  took  up 
arms  againft  each  other,  and  war  was  openly  de- 
clared. 

During  the  courfeof  thefe  divifions,  the  admi- 
ral was  in  Spain,  where  he  had  returned  in  order 
to  anfwer  the  accufations  that  were  inceffantly 
renewed  againft  him.  The  recital  of  all  the  great 
adlions  he  had  performed,  and  the  expofition  of 
all  the  ufeful  things  he  meant  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, eafily  regained  him  the  confidence  of  Ifa- 
bella.  Ferdinand  himfelf  began  to  be  a little  re- 
conciled to  the  idea  of  diftant  voyages.  The 
plan  of  a regular  form  of  government  was  traced, 
which  was  firft  to  be  tried  at  San  Domingo,  and 
afterwards  adopted,  with  fuch  alterations  as  expe- 
rience fhould  have  fhew’n  to  be  necefiary,  in  the 
feveral  fettlements,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
might  be  founded  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Men, 
{killed  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  were  care- 
fully feleftedj  and  the  government  took  upon 
itfelf  to  pay  and  to  maintain  them  for  feveral 

years. 

The  people  thought  differently  from  their  fo- 
vereigns.  Time,  which  brings  on  refleftion  when 
the  firft  tranfports  of  enthiifiafiTn  are  pafîèd,  had 
extinguiftied  the  defire  originally  fb  ardent,  of 
going  to  the  New  World.  It’s  gold  was  no 
longer  an  obje6t  of  temptation  : on  the  contrary, 
the  livid  complexions  of  all  thofe  who  returned 
home  ; the  fevcre  and  difgraceful  diftempers  with 
which  moft  of  them  were  afflicted  5 the  accounts 
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" of  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  of  the 
i numbers  who  had  loft  their  lives,  and  the  hard- 
fliips  they  had  undergone  from  the  fcarcity  of 
provifions  j an  unv/illingnefs  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  a foreigner,  the  feverity  of  whole  dif- 
cipline  was  generally  cenfuredj  and,  perhaps,  the 
jealoufy  that  was  entertained  of  his  growing  re- 
putation ; all  thefe  reafons  contributed  to  produce 
an  infuperable  prejudice  againft  San  Domingo  in 
the  fubjefts  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  only  Spa- 
niards who,  ’till  the  year  1593,  were  allowed  to 
embark  for  that  ifland. 

It  v/as  abfolutely  neceffary,  however,  to  pro- 
cure coloniftsi  the  admiral  therefore  propofed  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  prifons,  and,  to  refcue  cri- 
minals from  death  and  infamy,  for  the  purpofe  of 
aggrandizing  their  country,  of  which  they  were 
the  refufe  and  the  difgrace.  This  proje6t  would 
have  been  attended  with  fewer  inconveniences  in 
fuch  colonies  as,  having  gained  a more  folid  efta- 
blilhment,  might,  by  the  force  of  their  laws,  have 
reftrained  or  corre6led  licentious  and  profligate 
individuals  ; but  infant  ftates  require  founders  of 
a different  charafter  from  a fet  of  rogues.  Ame- 
rica will,  perhaps,  never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of 
that  alloy  which  debafed  the  firft  colonies  that 
were  tranfported  thither  from  Europe;  and  Co- 
lumbus himfelf  was  foon  convinced  of  the  injudi- 
cious advice  he  had  given. 

Had  this  enterprifing  Teaman  carried  out  with 
him  men  of  the  common  ftamp,  he  might,  during 
the  voyage,  have  inlpired  them  with  honeft  prin- 
ciples at  leaft,  if  not  with  high  notions  of  honour, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  perfons  on  their  arrival  would  have  confti- 
tuted  a majority,  and,  by  fetting  the  example  of 
obedience,  would  nccelTarily  have  brought  back 
to  order,  thofc  who  had  deviated  from  it.  Such 
a harmony  would  have  been  produftive  of  the 
moft  falurary  effefls,  and  have  eftablifhed  the  co- 
lony on  the  moll  folid  foundation.  The  Indians 
would  have  been  treated  in  a better  manner,  the 
mines  worked  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  taxes 
more  eafily  levied.  The  mother  country,  ani- 
mated by  this  fuccefs  to  greater  exertions,  might 
have  formed  new  fettlements,  which  would  have 
augmented  the  glory,  the  wealth,  and  the  power 
of  Spain.  Thefe  important  events,  which  might 
have  been  brought  forward  in  a few  years,  were 
rendered  abortive  by  this  hally  idea. 

The  malefactors  who  accompanied  Columbus, 
in  conjunction  with  the  plunderers  that  infefted 
San  Domingo,  formed  one  of  the  molt  unnatural 
kinds  of  fociety  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the 
globe.  Their  mutual  coalition  enabled  them 
boldly  to  fet  all  authority  at  defiance  j and  the 
impofiibility  of  fubduing  them,  made  it  neceifary 
to  have  recourfe  to  attempts  to  bring  them  over. 
Several  were  tried  in  vain.  At  length,  in  1499, 
it  was  fuggefted,  that  to  the  lands  which  every 
Spaniard  received,  a greater  or  lefs  number  of 
iflanders  Ihould  be  annexed,  whofe  time  and  la- 
bour was  to  be  devoted  to  mailers  dellitute  of 
humanity  and  prudence.  This  a6l  of  weaknefs 
reltored  apparent  tranquillity  to  the  colony,  but 
without  conciliating  to  the  admiral  the  affedion 
of  thole  who  profited  by  it.  The  complaints 

made 
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made  asrainft  him  were  even  rrrore  confiant,  more 
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urgent,  more  general,  and  more  attended  to  than 
they  had  been  before. 

This  extraordinary  man  purchafed  upon  very 
hard  terms  the  fame  which  his  genius  and  in- 
duftry  had  procured  him.  His  life  exhibited  a 
perpetual  contraft  of  elevation  and  depreffion. 
He  was  not  only  continually  expofed  to  the  cabals, 
calumnies,  and  ingratitude  of  individuals  j but 
was  allb  obliged  to  fubmk  to  the  caprices  of  a 
haughty  and  turbulent  court,  which  by  turns 
rewarded  or  punifhed,  reduced  him  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  making  the  mofl:  humiliating  juflifications, 
and  reftored  him  to  it’s  confidence. 

The  prejudice,  entertained  by  the  S^anifh  mï- 
niflry  againft  the  author  of  the  greateft  difcovery 
ever  made,  operated  fo  far,  that  an  arbitrator  was 
fent  to  the  New  World,  to  decide  between  Colum- 
bus and  his  foldiers.  Bovadilla,  the  moft  ambi- 
tious, felf-interefted,  tinjuft,  and  violent  man  that 
had  yet  gone  over  to  America,  arrived  at  San 
Domingo  in  1500;  deprived  the  admiral  of  his 
property,  his  honours,  and  his  comnoand,  and 
fent  him  to  Europe  in  irons.  The  fovereigns  were 
warned,  by  public  indignation,  that  the  world 
expefted  the  immediate  punifbment  of  fo  daring  a 
crime,  and  the  reparation  of  fo  great  an  outrage. 
Jn  order  to  conciliate  propriety  with  their  preju- 
dices, Ferdinand  and  Ifabeila  recalled,  with  real 
or  feigned  rcfentment,  the  agent  who  had  fo 
cruelly  abufed  the  power  v/ith  which  they  had  in- 
trufted  him  : but  they  did  not  reflore  to  his  poft 
the  deplorable  victim  of  his  incomp  rehen  fible 
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villany.  Columbus,  rather  than  languifh  in  in-  ® 
dolence,  or  live  in  a ftate  of  humiliation,  deter-  (- 
mineci  to  undertake  a fourth  voyage  as  an  adven- 
turer, into  regions  which  might  almofl:  be  faid  to 
t have  been  created  by  himfelf.  After  this  effort, 
which  neither  the  malice  of  mankind,  nor  the  ca- 
price of  the  elements  rendered  ufelefs,  he  ended 
in  1506,  at  Valladolid,  his  brilliant  career,  which 
the  recent  death  of  Ifabella  had  deprived  him  of 
every  hope  of  it’s  ever  being  fortunate.  Al- 
though he  was  no  more  than  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  yet  his  bodily  flrength  was  much  weakened: 
but  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  loft  any  of 
their  energy. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  uncommon  man, 
■who,  to  the  aftonifiiment  of  Europe,  added  a 
fourth  part  to  the  earth,  or  rather  half  a world  to 
this  globe,  which  had  been  fo  long  defolate,  and 
fo  little  know’n.  It  might  reafonably  have  been 
expected,  that  public  gratitude  would  have  given 
the  name  of  this  intrepid  feaman  to  the  new 
hemifphere,  the  firft  difcovery  of  which  was  owen 
to  his  enterprizing  genius.  This  was  the  leaft 
homage  of  refped  that  could  be  paid  to  his  me- 
mory j but  either  through  envy,  inattention,  or 
the  caprice  of  fortune  even  in  the  diftribution  of 
fame,  this  honour  was  referved  for  Americus 
Vefpucius,  a Florentine,  who  did  nothing  more 
than  follow  the  footfteps  of  a man  whofe  name 
ought  to  ftand  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  great  cha- 
rafters.  Thus  the  very  æra,  which  added  Ame- 
rica to  the  know’n  world,  was  diftinguilhed  by  an 
inftance  of  injuftice,  that  may  be  confidcred  as  a 
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COOK  fatal  prelude  to  thofe  fcenes  of  violence  of  which 
. this  unhappy  country  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
theatre. 

His  misfortunes  had  commenced  with  the  dif- 
covery.  Columbus,  notwithftanding  his  huma- 
nity and  his  talents,  increafed  them  himfelf  by 
fixing  Americans  upon  the  lands  which  he  diftri- 
buted  to  his  foldiers.  This  plan,  which  he  had 
purfued  merely  to  remove  the  embarraffments  to 
which  he  was  expofed  from  an  almoft  inceflant 
fpiric  of  rebellion,  was  continued  and  extended  by 
Bovadilla,  in  the  view  of  gaining  the  afFefbions  of 
the  Spaniards.  Ovando,  who  fucceeded  him,  broke 
all  thcfe  connexions,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do. 
' Reft  was  the  firft  enjoyment  of  thefe  feeble  beings, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  force  to  labours, 
which  were  neither  confiftent  with  the  nature  of 
their  food,  with  their  conftitution,  nor  with  their 
cuftoms.  They  then  wandered  about  as  chance 
■ direXed  their  fteps,  or  fat  themfelves  down  and 
did  nothing.  The  confequence  of  this  indolence 
was  a famine,  which  was  fatal  both  to  them  and 
their  opprelTors.  It  might  have  been  poftible  to 
bring  about  fome  fortunate  alteration  in  circum- 
ftances  with  mildnefs,  prudent  regulations,  and  a 
great  (hare  of  patience.  But  thefe  flow  and  mode- 
rate meafures  were  not  fui  table  to  conquerors,  who 
were  eager  to  acquire,  and  earneft  to  enjoy.  They 
demanded,  with  a degree  of  warmth  infeparable 
from  a concern  of  importance,  that  all  the  Indians 
fliould  be  diftributed  among  them,  in  order  to 
be  employed  in  working  of  the  mines,  in  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  labour, 

of 
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of  which  they  might  be  thought  capable.  Reli-  ® 
gion  and  political  views  were  the  two  pretences 
made  ufe  of  to  palliate  this  dreadful  fyftem.  It 
was  urged,  that  fo  long  as  thefe  favages  were  to- 
lerated in  their  fuperftitions,  they  would  never 
embrace  Chriftianity  ; and  would  always  be  in  a 
difpofition  to  revolt,  unlefs  their  difperfion  fhould 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt. 
The  court,  after  feveral  difculTions,  refolved  to 
adopt  an  arrangement,  fo  contrary  to  every  found 
principle.  The  whole  ifland  was  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  diftrifts  ; which  the  Spaniards 
obtained  of  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  proportion 
to  their  rank,  interefb,  or  birth.  The  Indians, 
attached  to  thefe  precarious  poirefiTions,  were  (laves, 
whom  the  law  was  always  bound  to  protect, 
though  it  never  did  it  effeclually  either  at  San 
Domingo,  or  in  the  other  parts  of  this  new  world, 
where  this  horrid  plan  has  fince  been  generally 
eftablilhed. 

Some  commotions  were  the  inhmediate  confe-  ^ 
quence  of  this  arrangement  : but  they  were  put  a 
flop  to  by  treachery  or  by  the  effufion  of  blood. 
When  flavery  was  completely  eftablilhed,  the 
produce  of  the  mines  became  more  certain.  At 
ftrft  one  half  belonged  to  the  crown.  This  claim 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  third,  and  at  length 
limited  to  a fifth  part. 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo  ex- 
cited the  avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not 
venture  to  crofs  the  feas.  The  grandees,  the  fa- 
vourites, and  thofe  who  had  employments  in  the 
ftate,  obtained  fome  of  this  property,  which  pro- 
cured 
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cured  them  riches  without  care,  without  difburfc-' 
merits,  and  without  anxiety.  They  committed 
the  care  of  them  to  agents  who  were  to  make  their 
own  fortunes,  while  they  increafcd  thofe  of  their 
principals.  In  lefs  than  fix  years  time,  fixty 
thoufand  American  families  were  reduced  to  four- 
teen thoufand  } and  the  continent  and  the  adja- 
cent iflands  v/ere  ranfacked  for  favages  to  fupply 
their  place. 

They  were  indifcriminately  chained  together 
like  beads.  Thofe  who  fank  under  their  burdens 
were  compelled  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.  No  in- 
tercourfe  palTed  between  the  fexes  except  by 
Health.  The  men  periflied  in  the  mines  j and  the 
women  in  the  fields,  which  they  cultivated  with 
their  weak  hands.  Their  conllitucions,  already 
exhaufted  with  exceffive  labour,  were  Hill  further 
impaired  by  an  unwholefome  and  fcanty  diet.  The 
mothers  expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  prefiing 
their  dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breafts,  fhri- 
velled  and  contrafted  for  want  of  a proper  fupply 
of  milk.  The  fathers  either  poifoned  themfelves, 
or  hanged  themfelves  on  thofe  very  trees  on  w'hich 
they  had  juft  before  feen  their  wives  or  their 
children  expire.  The  whole  race  became  extinift. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  paufe  here  for  a moment. 
My  eyes  overflow  with  tears,  and  I can  no  longer 
difcern  what  I am  writing. 

Before  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  had  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  firft  countries  difcovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  fome  adventurers 
of  that  nation,  had  formed  fettlements  of  lefs  im- 
portance at  Jamaica,  at  Porto-Rico,  and  at  Cuba, 
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Velarquez,  who  founded  the  laft  of  thefe,  was  de- 
firous  that  his  colony  Iliould  fhare,  with  that  of 
San  Domingo,  the  advantage  of  making  difco- 
veries  on  the  continent  ; and  he  found  molt  of  the 
pedbns,  whom  an  aflive  and  infatiable  avidity 
had  led  into  his  Ifland,  very  well  difpofed  to 
fécond  his  views.  A hundred  and  ten  perfons 
embarked,  on  the  eighth  of  February  1517,  on 
board  three  finall  vcffels  at  Saint  JagO}  failed 
weftward,  and  landed  fuccelliveiy  at  Yucatan,  and 
at  Campeachy.  They  were  received  as  enemies 
upon  both  thefe  coafts  ; many  of  them  perilhed 
in  the  contefts  they  were  engaged  in,  and  the  reft 
regained,  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  the  port  from 
whence  tliey  had  fet  out  a few  months  before  with 
fuch  flattering  expeflacions.  Their  return  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  Cordova,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition,  who  expired  of  his  wounds, 

’Tilî.  this  period,  the  new  hemifphere  had  pre- 
fented  nothing  to  the  Spaniards  but  naked  and 
wandering  favages,  without  any  occupation  or 
form  of  government.  This  was  the  firft  time  they 
had  feen  a people  dwelling  in  houfes,  clothed, 
formed  into  a national  body,  and  fufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  to  convert  precious  metals  into 
vafes. 

.This  difeovery,  while  it  excited  apprehenfions 
of  new  dangers,  prefented,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
alluring  profpefl  of  a rich  booty  ; two  hundred 
and  forty  Spaniards  therefore  went  on  board  of 
four  (hips  fitted  out  by  the  chief  of  the  colony 
at  his  own  expence.  They  began  by  verifying 
the  reports  brought  by  the  preceding  adventurers; 
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^ they  then  continued  their  voyage  as  far  as  the 
^ river  Panuco,  and  thought  they  perceived  in  all 
parts  ftill  more  evident  marks  of  civilization. 
They  often  landed.  Sometimes  they  were  very 
warmly  attacked,  and  fometimes  they  were  received 
with  a degree  of  refpeft  bordering  upon  adoration. 
They  found  one  or  two  opportunities  of  exchang- 
ing fome  trifles  of  the  old  hemifphere  for  the  gold 
of  the  new  one.  The  mofl;  enterprizing  of  them 
were  of  opinion  that  a fettlement  fliould  be  formed 
upon  thefe  beautiful  regions;  but  their  com- 
mander Gryal  va,  though  adtiveand  intrepid, was  not 
animated  with  the  foul  of  a hero,  and  did  not  think 
his  forces  fufflcient  for  fo  important  an  under- 
taking. He  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he  gave  an 
account,  more  or  lefs  exaggerated,  of  all  he  had 
feen,  and  of  all  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  con- 
cerning the  empire  of  Mexico. 

The  conquefl:  of  this  immenfe  and  opulent 
region  was  immediately  refolved  upon  by  Velaf- 
quez  ; but  he  took  fome  time  in  deliberating  up- 
on the  choice  of  the  agent  he  meant  to  employ 
on  this  occaflon.  He  was  apprehenfive  of  intruft- 
ing  the  bufinefs  to  a man  who  flaould  not  have  the 
qualities  neceffary  to  infure  it’s  fuccefs,  or  to  one 
who  fliould  have  too  much  ambition  to  give  the 
honour  of  it  to  him.  His  confidants  at  length  de- 
termined his  choice  in  favour  of  Fernando  Cortez, 
the  one  of  his  lieutenants  whom  his  talents  mofl: 
ftrongly  indicated  as  the  fittefl:  perfon  to  execute 
the  projecfi,  but  at  the  lame  time  the  mofl:  impro- 
per to  anfwer  his  perfonal  views.  The  activity, 
elevation  of  mind,  and  boldnefs  difplayed  by  the 
• new 
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hew  commander  in  preparing  for  an  expedition^ 
the  difficulties  of  which  he  forefees  and  wiffies  to 
remove^  awaken  all  the  anxiety  of  a governor 
naturally  too  fufpicious.  He  was  obferved  to  be 
employed,  firfl;  in  private,  and  afterwards  openly, 
in  fuggefting  a plan  for  the  withdrawing  of  an  im- 
portant commiffion,  which  he  reproached  himfelf 
with  having  inconfiderately  given.  But  this  re- 
gret was  too  latCi  Before  the  arrangements,  con- 
trived to  keep  back  the  fleet,  compofed  of  eleven 
fmall  veffels,  could  be  fettled,  it  had  fet  fail  on 
the  tenth  February  1519,  with  nine  hundred 
failors,  five  hundred  and  eight  foldiers,  fixteen 
horfe,  thirteen  mufquets,  thirty-two  crofs-bows, 
a great  number  of  fwords  and  pikes,  four  falcons^ 
and  ten  field  pieces. 

These  preparatives  for  invafion,  however  in- 
fufficient  they  may  feem  to  be,  had  not  even  been 
furnifhed  by  the  crown,  which  at  that  time  only 
lent  it’s  name  to  the  new  difcoveries  and  fettle- 
ments.  The  plans  of  aggrandizement  were  form- 
ed by  private  perfons,  who  conducted  them  ac- 
cording to  meafures  either  well  or  ill  concerted^ 
and  who  carried  them  into  execution  at  their  own 
expence.  The  third;  of  gold,  and  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry  which  ftili  fubfifted,  were  the  t\Vo  chief 
motives  that  excited  the  ferment.  Thefe  two 
powerful  incentives  hurried  at  once  into  the  New 
World  men  of  the  higheft:  and  of  the  loweft  clafs  in 
focietyj  robbers  intent  on  nothing  but  plunder» 
and  men  of  exalted  mindsj  who  imagined  they 
were  purfuing  the  road  to  glory;  This  is  the 
reafon  why  the  veftiges  of  thefe  firft  conquerors 
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were  marked  by  fo  many  crimes,  and  by  To  many 
extraordinary  allions;  why  their  cupidity  was  fo 
atrocious,  and  their  bravery  fo  aftonilbing. 

Cortez  feemed  to  be  animated  with  the  two 
pafTions  of  riches  and  of  fame.  In  going  to  the 
place  of  his  deftination,  he  attacked  the  Indians 
of  Tabafeo,  beat  their  troops  feveral  times,  com- 
pelled them  to  fue  for  peace,  received  homage 
from  them,  and  obliged  them  to  give  him  provi- 
fions,  fome  pieces  of  cotton,  and  twenty  women, 
who  were  glad  to  follow  him.  T.  his  readinefs  of 
their’s  may  be  accounted  for  very  naturally. 

In  America  the  men  were  in  general  addided 
to  that  fliameful  kind  of  debauchery  which  fliocks 
nature,  and  perverts  animal  inftinct.  This  de- 
pravity has  been  attributed  by  fomc  to  natural 
weaknefs,  which,  however,  fhould  rather  feem  to 
be  contrary  than  incentive  to  it.  It  may  rather 
be  aferibed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  ; the  con- 
tempt the  men  have  for  the  fofter  fex;  the  little 
pleafure  that  can  be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a 
woman  harafied  with  labour;  the  inconftancy  of 
taftej  the  caprice  which  incites  us  in  every  parti- 
cular to  enjoyments  that  are  leaf!  common  ; and 
infpires  us  with  certain  inordinate  propenfities  to 
voluptuoufnefs,  more  eafy  to  be  conceived  than 
explained  with  decency.  Befides,  thofe  hunting 
parties,  in  which  the  men  were  frequently  abient 
from  the  women  for  whole  months,  contributed 
alfo  to  familiarize  men  more  with  each  other.  This 
vice  is  therefore  in  thefe  countries  nothing  more 
than  the  confeqiience  of  an  univerfal  and  violent 
pafTiop,  which  even  in  civilized  nations  tramples 
^ upon 
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Upon  honour,  virtue,  decency,  probity,  the  ties  of 
COnfanguinicy,  and  patriotic  ferttiment:  befides, 
that  there  are  fome  adions  to  which  civilized 
people  have  with  reafon  attached  moral  ideas, 
that  never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  favages* 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans raifed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women. 
They  threw  themfelves  Without  reluftance  into 
the  arms  of  thefe  libidinous  fttangers,  who  had 
inured  themfelves  to  cruelty,  and  whofe  avari- 
cious hands  were  imbrued  in  blood.  While  the 
unfortunate  remains  of  thefe  favage  nations  were 
endeavouring  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the 
fword  that  purfued  them  by  immenfe  trafls  of 
deferts,  their  women,  who  had  been  hitherto  too 
much  negledted,  boldly  trampling  on  the  carcafes 
of  their  children  and  of  their  murdered  hufbands, 
went  to  feek  their  deftroyers  even  in  their  camp, 
in  order  to  intice  them  to  fhare  the  ardent  tran- 
fports  with  which  they  were  devoured.  This  fu- 
rious attachment  of  the  American  women  for  the 
Spaniards,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  that 
contributed  to  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World. 
Thefe  women  ufually  ferved  them  as  guides,  fre- 
quently procured  them  fubfiftencCi  and  fometimes 
betrayed  confpiracies  to  them. 

The  mort:  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named 
Marina.  Though  Ihe  was  the  daughter  of  a to- 
lerably powerful  cacique,  llie  had  been  reduced, 
by  fome  fingular  events,  to  a Hate  of  flavery 
• among  the  Mexicans  from  her  earlieft  infancy. 
She  had  been  brought,  by  frefli  incidents,  to  Ta- 
bafeo  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Struck 
' T . 2 with 
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with  her  figure  and  her  charms^  they  foon  diftiir- 
guifhed  her  from  the  reft.  Their  general  fur- 
rendered  his  heart  to  her,  and  at  the  fame  time" 
excited  a warm  paftion  in  her  breaft.  In  the 
midft  of  amorous  embraces  Ihe  readily  learnt  the 
Spanilh  language.  Cortez,,  on  his  part,  foon  dif- 
Govered  the  intelligent  mind  and  refolute  charafter 
of  his  miftrefs  j and  not  only  made  her  his  inter- 
preter, but  alfo  his  advlfer.  All  hiftorians  agree 
that  Ihe  afled  a confiderable  part  in  every  enterprife 
againft  Mexico. 

Montezuma  was  fovereign  of  the  empire 
when  the  Spaniards  landed  there.  The  monarch 
was  foon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers. 
Throughout  this  vaft  extent  of  kingdom  couriers 
were  placed  at  different  diftances,  who  fpeedily 
acquainted  the  court  with  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  moft  diftant  pravinces.  Their  dif- 
patches  were  c-ompofed  of  pieces  of  cotton,  upon 
which  were  delineated  the  feveral  circumftances 
of  the  affairs  that  required  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. The  figures  were  intermixed  with  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  whkh  fupplied  what  the  art 
of  the  painter  had  not  been  able  to  exprefs.- 

It  was  to  be  expefted,-  that  a prince  who  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour,  who  had 
extended  his  empire  by  conqueft,  who  was  in- 
poffeffion  of  numerous  and  difeiplined  armies,- 
would  either  fend  to  attack^  or  would  have  march- 
ed himfelf  to  difperfe,  a handful  of  adventurers, 
who  dared  to  infeft  and  plunder  his  dominions. 
But  this  ftep  was  negledted  ; and  the  Spaniards,^ 
who  had  always  an  irrefiftible  turn  to  the  marvel^ 

4,  lous,- 
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^ous,  endeavoured  to  explain,  by  having  recourfe 
to  a miracle,  a condud:  fo  evidently  oppofite  to 
to  the  charader  of  the  monarch,  and  incompatible 
with  his  fituation.  The  writers  of  this  fuperfti- 
tious  nation  have  not  fcrupled  to  declare  to  the 
whole  univerfe,  that  a little  before  the  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  it  had  been  foretold  to  the 
Mexicans,  that  an  invincible  people  from  the  eafl; 
would  foon  come  among  them,  who  would,  in  a 
memorable  and  terrible  manner,  avenge  the  gods 
irritated  by  their  moft  horrid  criznes,  and  parti- 
cularly that  vice  which  is  moft  repugnant  to  na^ 
ture.  This  fatal  predidion  alone,  they  fay,  had 
fafeinated  the  underftanding  of  Montezuma.  By 
this  impofture,  they  imagined  that  they  fliould 
gain  the  double  advantage  of  juftifying  their 
ufurpations,  and  making  Heaven  anfwerable  for  a 
part  of  their  cruelties.  This  abfurd  fable  has  for 
a long  time  obtained  credit  among  fome  perfons 
in  both  hemifphcres,  and  the  infatuation  is  not  fo 
furprifmg  as  might  at  firft  be  imagined.  The 
reafons  of  it  will  be  made  evident  by  a few  re- 
fledions. 

Antient  revolutions,  the  period  of  tvhich  is 
uncertain,  have  fubverted  the  earth  j and  the 
fcience  of  aftrenomy  demonftrates  the  poftibility 
of  thefe  cataftrophes,  of  which  the  natural  and 
moral  hiftory  of  the  world  furnifhes  us  with  a 
multitude  of  inconteftible  proofs.  A great  num- 
ber of  comets  are  moving,  in  all  diredions,  round 
the  fun.  The  motions  of  their  orbits,  far  from 
being  invariable,  are  evidently  changed  by  the 
adion  of  the  planets.  Several  of  thefe  bodies 
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have  pafled  near  the  earth,  and  may  pofilbly  have 
ftruck  againft  it.  This  event  is  not  likely  to 
happen  in  the  coiirfe  of  one  year,  or  even  of  one 
century:  but  the  probability  of  it  increafes  fo 
much  from  the  number  of  the  earth’s  revolutions, 
that  it  may  almoft  be  afferted,  that  this  planet 
has  not  always  efcaped  the  Ihock  of  the  different 
comets  that  have  traverfed  it’s  orbit. 

Such  a circumftance  muff  have  occafioned  in-» 
expreffible  ravages  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe. 
The  rotatory  axis  being  altered,  the  Teas  would 
abandon  their  former  pofition  to  precipitate  them- 
felves  towards  the  new  equator;  the  greateft  part 
of  the  animals  would  either  be  drowned  by  the 
deluge,  or  deftroyed  by  the  violent  fhock  given 
to  the  eartli  by  the  comet;  and  whole  fpecies 
muff  have  been  annihilated  : fuch  are  the  difafters 
which  a comet  mull  have  produced. 

Independent  of  this  general  caufe  of  devafta- 
tion,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  a variety  of 
other  unkilow’n  caufes,  which  adt  on  the  internal 
parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  on  it’s  furface,  muff 
have  changed  the  refpedlive  pofition  of  it’s  parts, 
and  confequently  the  fjtuation  of  the  poles  upon 
which  it  rotates.  The  waters  of  the  fea,  dif- 
placed  by  thefe  changes,  muff  have  quitted  one 
tradt  of  land  to  occupy  another,  and  muff  have 
caufed  thofe  inundations  and  fucceffive  deluges 
which  have,  in  all  parts,  left  vifible  marks  of  ruin 
and  devaftation,  or  lading  memorials  of  their  fatal 
cffedls  in  the  annals  or  traditions  of  mankind. 

This  perpetual  ftruggle  of  one  element  with 
apothçrj  of  the  çarth  ingulphing  the  waters  in  her 
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internal  cavities;  and  of  the  fea  incroaching  up- 
on, and  fwallowing  up,  large  trads  of  land  ; this 
eternal  conteft  fubfilling  between  two  elements 
apparently  incompatible,  but  in  reality  infeparable 
from  each  other,  expoles  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  to  evident  dangers,  and  fills  them  with  ap- 
prehenfions  concerning  their  fate.  The  lively 
recolleélion  of  paft,  naturally  infpires  a dread  of 
future  changes.  Hence  the  univerfal  traditions 
concerning  deluges  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  future  conflagration  of  the 
■world.  The  violent  agitations  which  have  been 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  earthquakes  occa- 
fioned  by  inundations,  or  volcanoes  produced  by 
thofe  convuHions,  excite  and  keep  up  terror  in  the 
minds  of  men.  This  terror  has  been  diffufed,  and 
received  the  fan6lion  of  every  iyftem  of  luperfti- 
tion  ; and  it  is  obferved  to  operate  moll  ftrongly 
in  countries,  fuch  as  America,  where  the  vertiges 
of  thel'e  revolutions  of  the  globe  are  mort  re- 
markable and  mort  recent. 

Man,  once  poffelTed  with  fear,  confiders  a Angle 
calamity  as  the  parent  of  a thoufand  others.  Earth 
and  heaven  fcem  equally  to  confpire  his  ruin  : he 
imagines  that  he  views  death  both  above  and  be- 
neath him  : he  looks  upon  events,  which  acciden- 
tally happen  at  the  fame  juncture,  as  conneded 
in  the  nature  and  order  of  things  ; and,  as  every 
tranfaclion  on  this  globe  muft  necelTarily  appear 
under  the  afped  of  fome  conrtellation,  the  ftars 
are  accufed  of  having  a fhare  in  every  calamity,  the 
caufe  of  which  is  unknow’n  ; and  the  human  mind, 
which  has  ever  been  bewildered  in  it’s  inquiries 
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concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  has  been  led  to 
fuppofc,  that  certain  finnilar  fituations  of  the 
planets,  however  common,  have  an  immediate 
'and  neceffary  influence  on  all  revolutions  happen- 
ing at  the  time,  or  foon  after  fucceeding. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  of 
their  greater  importance  to  mankind,  have  ever 
been  confidered  as  more  immediately  depending 
on  the  motion  of  the  ftars.  Hence  have  arifen 
falfe  prediftions,  and  the  terrors  they  have  in- 
fpired  3 terrors  v/hich  have  always  difturbed  the 
earth,  and  of  which  ignorance  is  the  caufe, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  regulates  the  degree  of 
them. 

Though  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other 
perfons,  might  poflibly  have  been  affedled  with 
this  difeafe  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  cir- 
fumflance  that  can  induce  us  to  impute  this  pre- 
vailing weaknefs  to  him.  His  political  conduft, 
however,  was  not  the  wifer  on  this  account. 
Since  this  prince  had  been  upon  the  throne,  he 
had  no  longer  difplayed  any  of  thofe  talents  that 
had  placed  him  upon  it.  Sunk  in  a flate  of 
effeminacy  and  indolence,  he  defpifedhis  fubje^ls, 
and  oppreffed  his  tributaries.  His  mind  was  fo 
debafed  and  corrupted,  that  even  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  could  not  rouze  him  into  aftion. 
He  wafted  in  négociations  the  time  he  fhould  have 
employed  in  combat,  and  wifhed  to  fend  away, 
laden  with  prefents,  enemies  he  ought  to  have 
deftroyed.  Cortez,  to  whom  this  fupinenefs  was 
v-ery  convenient,  omitted  nothing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  encourage  it,  and  always  treated  with 
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him  on  the  mod  friendly  terms.  He  declared,  ^ o o k 
that  he  was  fent  merely  with  orders  to  hold  a con-  ' — 
Terence  with  the  powerful  emperor  of  Mexico,  on 
the  part  of  the  greateft  monarch  of  theEaft.  When- 
ever he  was  prefled  to  reimbark,  he  always  repre- 
fented,  that  no  ambaflTador  had  ever  been  dif- 
miflTed  without  being  admitted  to  an  audience. 

At  length  the  deputies,  finding  him  inflexible, 
were  obliged,  according  to  their  inftrucdions,  to 
have  recourfe  to  menaces,  and  fpx)ke  in  high 
terms  of  the  opulence  and  ftrength  of  their  coun- 
try. Cortez  then,  turning  to  his  foldiers,  told 
them  : 'This  is  e^aBly  what  we  wijhed  to  meet  with^ 
great  dangers  and  great  wealth.  He  had  then 
completed  all  his  preparatives,  and  gained  every 
information  that  was  neceflTary.  Refolved  there- 
pQj'ç  to  conc^uer  or  to  perifh,  he  fet  fire  to  all  his 
ihips,  and  direfted  his  march  towards  the  capital 
of  the  empire. 

‘ In  his  way  he  met  with  the  republic  of  Tlaf- 
cala,  which  had  ever  been  at  enmity  with  the 
IVIexicans,  who  wanted  to  make  it  fubjedt  to  their 
empire.  Cortez,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
would  favour  his  projeds,  demanded  permifllon 
to  pafs  through  their  country,  and  propofed  an 
alliance.  A people,  who  had  prohibited  them- 
felves  from  holding  almoft  any  kind  of  inter- 
courfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  whom  this  un- 
fociable  principle  had  accuftomed  to  a general 
miftruft,  could  not  be  favourably  inclined  to 
ftrangers,  whofe  manner  was  imperious,  and  who 
had  fignalized  their  arrival  by  infults  offered  to 

the  gods  of  the  country.  Accordingly  they  re- 
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^ jccled,  without  hefication,  the  two  propofals  that 

.»  were  made  to  them.  The  furprifmg  accounts 
given  of  the  Spaniards  aftonirtied  the  inhabitants 
of  Tlfifcaia,  but  did  not  difinay  them.  They 
fought  four  or  five  battles;  in  one  of  which  the 
Spanifb  troops  were  broken.  Cortez  was  obliged, 
to  intrench  himfelf ; and  the  Indians,  who  wanted 
nqthing  but  arms  to  make  them  victorious,  rufhed 
to  death  upon  his  breaft-works. 

Another  circumflance,  which  contributed  not 
a little  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tlafcalans,  was  a cer- 
tain point  of  honour,  dictated  by  the  feelings  of 
common  humanity,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  and  by  fome  people  among  the 
Gauls  ; and  eftablilhed  among  feveral  nations. 
This  was  the  dread  and  difgrace  of  fuffering  the 
dead  or  the  wounded  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
enemy.  An  attention  to  this  point  occafioned  a 
continual  confufion  in  their  ranks,  and  abated  the 
vigour  of  their  attacks. 

A POLITICAL  conftitution,  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  been  found  in  the  New  World, 
had  been  eftabliflied  in  this  region.  The  country 
was  divided  into  feveral  diftriCls,  over  which 
princes  prcfided  with  the  title  of  Caciques.  They 
led  their  fubjeCts  to  war,  levied  taxes,  and  admi- 
niftered  juftice  : but  it  was  neceffary  that  their 
laws  and  edicts  fliould  have  the  fanCtion  of  the 
fenate  of  Tiafcala,  in  which  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity refided.  This  body  was  compofed  of  citizens, 
chofen  out  of  each  diftriCt  by  an  affembly  of  the 
people. 
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The  morals  of  the  Tlafcalans  were  extremely  book 
rigid.  Falfehood,  filial  ingratitude,  and  fodomy, 
were  puniflied  with  death.  Thefr,  adultery,  and 
drunkenne/s  were  abhorred  : and  the  perlons 
guilty  of  thefe  crimes  were  banilhed.  Polygamy 
was  tolerated  by  law.  Their  climate  led  to  it, 
and  the  government  encouraged  it. 

Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized 
dates,  or  fuch  as  afpire  to  conqueft,  was  in  the 
higheft  eftimatlon.  In  their  warlike  expeditions 
they  carried  in  their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which 
were  engraved  the  figures  of  two  of  their  antient 
heroes.  They  began  the  engagement  by  dif- 
charging  one  of  thefe  arrows,  which  it  was  a point 
of  honour  to  recover.  In  their  towns  they  wore 
a drefs,  which  they  laid  afide  when  they  went  to 
battle.  They  were  celebrated  for  fimplicity  and 
fincerity  in  their  public  treaties,  and  for  the  vene- 
ration they  paid  to  old  men. 

Their  country,  though  uneven,  of  no  great 
extent,  and  only  moderately  fertile,  was  ftill  very 
populous,  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  dif- 
dained  to  acknowlege  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  themfelves.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Tlafcalans,  which  excited  their  contempt  the  mod, 
was  the  love  of  liberty.  They  fancied  that  thefe 
people  had  no  form  of  government,  becaufe  it 
was  not  veiled  in  a fingle  perfon  ; no  police,  be- 
caufe it  differed  from  that  of  Madrid  ; no  virtues, 
becaufe  they  were  not  of  the  fame  religious 
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perfuafion  ; and  no  underftanding,  becaufe  they 
did  not  adopt  the  fame  opinions. 

Perhaps,  no  people  have  ever  been  fo  firmly 
attached  to  their  national  prejudices,  as  the  Spa- 
niards were  at  that  time,  and  as  they  ftili  con- 
tinue to  be.  By  thefe  prejudices  all  their  fenti- 
ments  were  dictated,  their  judgments  influenced, 
and  their  charaflers  formed.  The  ftrong  and 
ardent  genius  they  derived  from  nature,  ierved 
only  to  alTifl:  them  in  inventing  fophifms  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  errors.  Never  was  the  per- 
verfion  of  human  reafon  maintained  in  a more 
dogmatical,  determined,  obftinate,  and  fiibtile 
manner  : nor  was  their  attachment  to  their  cuf- 
toms  lefs  flrong  than  to  their  prejudices.  They 
thought  no  people  in  the  world  were  intelligent, 
enlightened,  and  virtuous,  except  themfelves. 
This  national  pride,  carried  to  an  excefs  of  infa- 
tuation beyond  example,  would  have  inclined 
them  to  confider  Athens  in  the  fame  contemptuous 
light  as  they  did  Tlafcala.  They  would  have 
treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes,  and  have  every 
where  left  marks  of  outrage,  oppreflion,  and  de- 
vaftation. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalans,  who  furniflied 
them  with  fix  thoufand  troops  to  conduél  their 
march,  and  alfifl;  them  in  their  enterprize. 

With  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advanced  to- 
wards Mexico,  through  a fertile  country,  well 
watered,  and  covered  with  woods,  cultivated 
fields,  villages,  and  gardens.  The  foil  produced 
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a variety  of  plants  unknow’n  in  Europe.  Birds 
of  the  brighteft  plumage,  and  animals  of  a new 
fpecies,  appeared  in  great  abundance.  Nature 
differed  from  herfelf  only  in  afluming  a more 
agreeable  and  richer  drefs.  The  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  continual,  though  tolerable  hear, 
preferved  the  earth  in  a confiant  verdure  and  fer- 
tility. On  the  fame  fpot  were  feen  trees  covered 
with  bloffoms,  and  others  with  delicious  fruits; 
and  the  corn  that  was  fow’n  in  one  field  was  reaped 
in  another. 

The  Spaniards  feemed  ^to  be  infenfible  to  the 
beauties  of  fo  new  a fcene.  They  faw  that  gold 
was  the  common  ornament  of  the  houfes  and  tem- 
ples ; that  the  arms,  furniture,  and  perfons,  of 
the  Mexicans,  were  adorned  with  the  fame  metal. 
This  alone  attracted  their  notice,  like  Mammon, 
whom  Milton  defcribes  as  forgetting  the  Divinity 
in  Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  his  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  it’s  golden  porches. 

Montezuma’s  wavering  difpofition,  and,  per- 
haps, the  fear  of  ftaining  his  former  glory,  pre- 
vented him  from  marching  againfl  the  Spaniards 
at  their  arrival,  and  from  joining  the  Tlafcalans, 
who  had  behaved  with  greater  courage  than  he 
had  done  j and,  laflly,  from  attacking  conquerors 
who  were  fatigued  with  their  own  vidlories.  He 
had  contented  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  divert 
Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vifiting  his  capital,  and 
refolved  at  laft  to  introduce  him  into  it  himfelf. 
Thirty  kings  or  princes  were  fubjeét  to  his  domi- 
nion, many  of  whom  were  able  to  bring  a nume- 
rous 
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rous  army  into  the  field.  He  pofiefied  confidei'- 
able  riches,  and  his  power  was  abfolute.  Ic 
appears  that  his  fubjefts  were  intelligent  and 
induftrious.  They  were  alfo  a warlike  people,  and 
had  high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  know’n  how  to 
avail  himlelf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  fcepter  could 
never  have  been  wrefted  out  of  his  hands.  But 
this  prince,  forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  ftation,  did  not  fhew  the  leafi:  fign  of 
courage  or  ability.  When  he  might  have  cruflied 
the  Spaniards  with  his  whole  force,  notwithfiand- 
ing  their  fuperiority  in  difcipline  and  arms,  he 
rather  chofe  to  have  recourfe  to  perfidy. 

While  he  loaded  them  with  prefents,  carefies, 
and  every  token  of  refpeft  at  Mexico,  he  gave 
orders  to  attack  Vera-Cruz,  a colony  the  Spa- 
niards had  eftablilhed  upon  the  fpot  where  they 
landed,  with  a view  of  fecuring  their  retreat,  and 
of  being  furnifhed  with  fupplies.  Cortez  ac- 
quainted his  companions  with  the  news,  and  faid 
to  them,  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  lurprife 
thefe  barbarians  with  fome  extraordinary  ex- 
ploit;  I am  refolved  to  feize  the  emperor,  and 
« make  myfelf  mafter  of  his  perfon.”  This  de- 
fign  being  approved,  he  inftantly  marched  with 
his  officers  to  Montezuma’s  palace,  and  told  him 
-he  muft  either  follow  him,  or  die.  The  prince, 
whofe  pufillanimicy  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
.raffinefs  of  his  enemies,  refigned  himfelf  into  their 
hands.  He  was  obliged  to  confent  to  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  the  generals,  who  had  acted  orjly  in 
* obedience 
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obedience  to  his  orders  ; and  completed  his  dif- 
grace,  by  fubmitdng  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  ' 

In  the  midft  of  thcfe  fuccefleS)  intelligence  was 
received,  that  Narvaez  had  juft:  arrived  from 
Cuba  with  eight  hundred  infantry,  fourfeore 
cavalry,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  in  order  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  punifti 
the  refraftory.  Thefe  forces  had  been  fent  by 
Veiafquez,  who  was  diflltisfied  that  a few  adven- 
turers, fent  out  under  his  aufpices,  fhould  have 
negleded  all  intercourfe  with  him,  declared 
themfelves  independent  of  'his  authority,  and 
fent  deputies  into  Europe,  to  obtain  the 
confirmation  of  ihofe  powers  they  had  arro- 
gated to  themfelves.  Although  Cortez  had  no 
more  than  two  hundred  and  tifey  men,  he  marched 
up  to  his  rival,  engaged,  and  rook  him  prifoner. 
He  obliged  the  vanquiftied  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  afterwards  reftored  them,  and  propofed 
that  they  fhould  follow  him.  He  gained  their 
affeftions  by  his  confidence  and  magnanimity  ; 
and  thefe  foldiers  inlirted  under  his  ftandard.  He 
inflantly  marched  back  with  them  to  Mexico, 
where  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave  more  than 
fifty  Spaniards,  who  with  the  Tlafcalans  clofely 
guarded  the  emperor. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility 
of  Mexico,  whofe  indignation  was  raifed  at  the 
captivity  of  their  prince  j and  the  indifereet  zeal 
of  the  Spaniards  having  prompted  them  to  diflurb 
a public  feftival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  dei- 
ti«s  of  the  country,  by  deftroying  their  altars,  and 
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making  a maflacre  of  the  worfliippers  and  priefts; 
the  people  had  been  provoked  to  take  up  arms. 

The  Mexicans  had  a number  of  barbarous 
fuperftitions  i and  their  priefts  were  monfters, 
who  made  the  moft  fcandalous  abufe  of  that  abo- 
minable worfhip,  which  they  had  impofed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people.  They  acknowleged, 
like  all  other  civilized  nations,  a Supreme  Being, 
and  a future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
but  thefe  fublime  dodtrines  were  difgraced  by  a 
mixture  of  abfurdities,  which  deftroyed  their 
credibility. 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Mexicans  taught 
them  to  expedl  the  final  cataflrophe  of  the  world 
at  the  conclufion  of  every  century;  and  that  year 
was  diftinguilhed  throughout  the  whole  empire  by 
every  mark  of  grief  and  confiernation* 

The  Mexicans  invoked  inferior  powers  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  nations  have  invoked  Genii; 
Camis,  Manitous,  Angels^  and  Fetiches.  The 
lowefl:  of  this  clafs  of  deities  had  all  their  temples; 
images,  fundtions,  and  diftindt  authority  afligned 
them,  together  with  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. 

' The  Mexicans  had  alfo  their  holy  water  td 
fprinkle  the  people;  and  the  emperor  drank  of  iti 
Pilgrimages,  procefiions,  and  donations  to  the 
priefts  were  efteemed  adls  of  piety  : and  they  were 
no  ftrangers  to  expiations,  penances,  mortifica- 
tions, and  abftinence.  They  had  fome  fuperfti- 
tious  obfervances  peculiar  to  themfelvesi  A 
flave  was  annually  chofen,  and  ftiut  up  in  the 
temple  ; to  him  they  paid  adoration,  offered  in- 
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cenfe  invoked  him  as  a deity^  and  concluded 
the  fccne  by  putcing  him  to  death  with  great  fo- 
lemnity. 

Another  piece  of  fuperftition,  of  which  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  was 
this:  on  certain  days  the  prieft  made  a ftatue  of 
pafte,  which  they  fent  to  the  oven  to  be  baked  ; 
they  then  placed  it  upon  an  altar,  where  it  became 
a divinity.  Upon  this  day  innumerable  crowds 
of  people  flocked  to  the  temple.  The  priefts  cut 
the  ftatue  in  pieces,  and  diftributed  a portion  of 
■it  to  all  the  perfons  in  the  aflembly,  who  ate  it, 
and  thought  they  were  fandifled  by  fwallowing 
their  God* 

It  was  certainly  mote  eligible  to  eat  Gods  than 
■men  and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  pri- 
foners  of  war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles. 
The  priefts,  it  is  faidj  afterwards  ate  them,  and 
fent  portions  to  the  emperor,  and  the  principal 
lords  of  the  realm.  "When  peace  had  lafted  fome 
time,  the  priefts  took  care  to  have  it  infinuated 
to  the  emperor,  that  the  Gods  were  hungry;  and 
w ar  was  commenced  with  no  other  view  than  to 
make  prifoners* 

Such  a fyftem  of  religion,  was,  in  every  vie4, 
odious  and  terrible  ; and  all  it’s  ceremonies  were 
of  a difmal  and  fanguinary  caft.  It  kept  mankind 
perpetually  in  awe,  was  calculated  to  make  a 
people  cruel,  and  to  give  the  priefts  an  unlimited 
authority. 

.These  barbarous  abfurdities,  though  they 
might,  juftly  excite  the  deteftation  of  the  Spa- 
niards;-could  not  juftify  their  attempts  to  fupprefs 
VoL.  III.  U them 
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them  by  the  greateft  cruelties.  They  could  not 
Juftify  them  in  attacking  and  murdering  a people 
affembled  in  tHe  principal  temple  of  the  capital  j 
or  in  aflaOinating  the  nobles  in  order  to  feizc 
upon  their  polTeffions* 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortez  found  the 
Spaniards  befieged  on  the  fpot,  where  he  had  left 
them.  It  was  a fpace  of  fufficient  extent  to  con- 
tain the  Spaniards  and  their  allies,  and  furrounded 
with  a thick  wall,  upon  which  were  placed  towers 
at  different  diflances.  The  artillery  had  been 
difpofed  in  the  beft  manner  pofTible;  and  the  fer- 
vice  had  been  always  executed  with  as  much  re- 
gularity and  vigilance  as  in  a befieged  place,  or 
in  the  moft  expofed  camp.  The  general  was  not 
able  to  make  his  way  into  this  kind  of  fortrefs, 
till  after  he  had  encountered  many  difficulties  j 
and  when  he  had  at  length  got  into  it,  the  dan- 
gers ftill  continued.  Such  was  the  obflinate  fury 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  that  they  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  rifque  of  penetrating  through 
the  embrafures  of  the  cannon,  into  the  afylum 
which  they  wiffied  to  force. 

In  order  to  relieve  themfelves  from  fo  def- 
perate  a fituation,  the  Spaniards  had  recourfe  to 
fallies;  which  were  fuccefsful,  without  being 
decifive.  The  Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraor- 
dinary courage.  They  cheerfully  devoted  them- 
felves to  certain  death.  Naked  and  ill-armed, 
they  were  feen  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Spaniards,  with  a view  of  making  their 
. arms  ufelefs,  or  wrefting  them  out  of  their  hands. 
They  were  all  ready  to  periih,  in  order  to  refcue 
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their  country  from  the  yoke  of  thefe  foreign 
ufurpers. 

The  mod  bloody  engagement  was  fought  upon 
an  eminence  which  the  Americans  had  feized, 
and  from  whence  they  overwhelmed  all  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  with  fiiowers  of  arrows,  more 
or  lefs  deftru61;ive.  The  party  charged  with  dif- 
lodging  them,  was  three  times  repulfed.  Cortez 
was  irritated  by  this  refiftance,  and  though  much 
wounded,  refolved  to  take  the  attack  upon  him- 
felf.  Scarce  had  he  got  pofleffion  of  this  import- 
ant poll,  than  two  young  Mexicans  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  came  over  to  him  as  deferters. 
Placing  one  knee  on  the  ground  in  a fuppliant 
pofture,  they  fprang  upon  him  with  extreme 
quicknefs,  and  feized  him,  in  hopes  of  making 
him  perifli  by  dragging  him  away  along  with 
them.  Cortez,  either  by  his  ftrength  or  dexte- 
rity, difengaged  himfelf  from  them;  and  the  two 
Mexicans  died  the  victims  of  this  noble  but  fruit- 
lefs  enterprize. 

This,  and  many  other  exploits,  which  jfhe wed 
equal  courage,  made  the  Spaniards  defirous  of 
coming  to  terms  of  accommodation.  At  length 
Montezuma,  (till  a prifonetj  confented  to  become 
the  inftrument  of  his  people’s  llavery  ; and,  in  all 
the  pomp  of  the  throne,  he  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  wall,  to  perfuacle  his  fubjeds  to  dil’con- 
tinue  hoftilities.  Their  refentment  convinced 
him  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  fnower  of  arrows  they 
difeharged  at  him. 
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This  traorical  event  was  follov/èd  by  a new 
arrangement  of  things.  The  Mexicans  at  length 
perceived,  that  their  plan  of  defence,  and  their 
plan  of  attack  were  equally  defeélive  i and  re- 
Iblved  to  do  nothing  more  than  intercept  the  pro^ 
vifions,  and  reduce  by  famine  an  enemy,  whom 
the  fuperioricy  of  their  difcipline  and  of  their 
arms,  rendered  invincible..  Gortez  no  fooner 
perceived  this  change  of  meafures,  than  he 
thought  of  fecuring  a retreat  among  the  Tlaf- 
calans. 

The  execution  of  this-  proje6l  required  great! 
difpatch,  impenetrable  fecrecy,  and  well-con- 
certed meafures.  The  march  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  *.•  the  army  was  filently  filing 
off  along  a bank,  when  the  rear-guard  was  at- 
tacked by  a numerous  body,,  and>  the  flanks  by 
canoes  diftributed  on  each  fide  of  the  caufeway... 
If  the  Mexicans,  who  had  a greater  number  of 
troops  than  they  could  bring  into  aflion,  had- 
taken. the  precaution  to  place  fome  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bridges  which  they  had  prudently" 
broken,  all  the  Spaniards,  and  their  allies,,  would' 
have  perifhed  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  enemy  knew  not  how  ta- 
avail  himfelf  of  all  his  advantages  j and  they  at 
length  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,,  after 
having  undergone  a variety  of  incredible  dangers 
and  fatigues.  The  confufion  they  were  in  ftill 
expofed  them  to  a total  defeat,  when  they  were 
relieved  from  this  danger  by  a-frefh  error  of  the 
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No  fooner  had  the  morning  dawn  difcovered  ® ^ 

to  the  Mexicans  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  they  i— -y — ? 
•were  mafters,  than  they  perceived  among  the  flain, 
a fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  whom  the 
Spaniards  were  carrying  off  with  fome  other  pri- 
foners.  This  fight  chilled  them  with  horror.  The 
-idea  of  having  maffacredthe  children,  after  having 
ilacrificed  the  father,  was  too  violent  for  men, 
enfeebled  and  enervated  by  a habit  of  blind  obe- 
dience, to  be  able  to  bear.  They  were  afraid  of 
bidding  impiety  to  regicide-j  and  employed  in  idle 
funeral  rites  the  time  they  owed  to  the  preferva- 
tioB  of  their  country. 

During  this  interval,  the  beaten  army,  which 
had  loft  it’s  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
with  five  or  fix  hundred  Spaniards,  and  two  thou- 
fand  Tlafcalans,  and  which  had  fcarce  a foldier 
Temaining  that  was  not  wmunded,  was  refuming 
it’s  march.  The  enemy  foon  purfued,  haraffed, 
and  at  le-ngth  furrounded  at  in  the  valley  of 
Otumba.  The  cannonade,  and  the  firing  of  the 
fimall  arms,  the  pikes  and  fwords,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Indians,  all  naked  as  they  were,  from 
advancing  and  charging  their  enemies  with  great 
fury.  Courage  .was  juft  upon  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  ntimbers,  when  Cortez  himfelf  determined 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  informed, 
that  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  the  fate  of  the 
battle  depended  upon  the  royal  ftandard.  Thefe 
colours,  the  -form  of  which  was -remarkable,  and 
which  were  never  brought  into  the  field  but  on 
•the  moft  important  occafions,  were  at  no  great 
.diftance  from  him.  He  immediately  rufhed  for- 
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ward,  with  the  braveft  of  his  companions,  to  take 
them  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  feized  and 
carried  therri  into  the  Spanifli  ranks.  The  Mexi- 
cans immediately  loft  all  courage;  and  throwing 
down  their  arms,  betook  themfelves  to  flight. 
Cortez  purfued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  the 
country  of  Tlafcala  without  oppofition. 

Cortez  did  not  relinquifti  either  the  defign  or 
the  hopes  of  fubduing  the  empire  of  Mexico  ; but 
he  adopted  a new  plan,  and  propofed  to  make  one 
part  of  the  inhabitants  afTift  him  in  the  reduction 
of  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, the  difpofition  of  the  people,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  city,  favoured  his  projedl,  and  facili- 
tated the  execution  of  it. 


The  empire  was  eleftive,  and  certain  princes 
or  caciques  were  the  eledlors.  They  ufually  chofe 
one  of  their  own  body.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
an  bath,  that,  fo  long  as  he  filled  the  throne,  the 
rains  fhould  fall  in  due  feafon,  the  rivers  caufe  no 
inundations,  the  'fields  'be' exempt  from  fterility, 
and  that  mankind  fhoiild'Tot'be  deftroyed  by  the 
malignant  effedls  of  a'Tontagiolis  air.  This  cuf- 
tom  may  have  had  folne  référencé  to  a theocrati- 
cal  government,  thé  tracés  of  which  are  ftill  to 
be  found  almoft  among  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  Jt  iTiight  likewife  probably  be  the  inten- 
tion of  this  whimfical  oath,  to  intimate  to  the 
hew  fovereign,  that,  as  the  misfortunes  of  a ftate 
almoft  always  arife  'from  wrong  meafures  of  ad- 
minifi ration,  his  government  ought  to  be  con- 
diufted  with  fuch  moderation  and  wdfdom,  that 
public  calamities  might  never  be  confidered  as  the 
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confequences  of  his  imprudence,  or  as  the  juft 
punifhment  of  his  licentioufnefs.  According  to 
the  admirable  tenor  of  their  laws,  meric  was  the 
only  tide  to  the  crown  : but  fuperftition  had  given 
the  priefts  a confiderable  influence  in  their  elec- 
tions. On  his  accelfion  to  the  throne,  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the 
prifoners  to  the  gods.  This  prince,  though  elec- 
tive, had  an  abfolute  authority,  as  there  were  no 
written  laws  ; and  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  what 
alterations  he  chofe  in  the  old  cufloms.  Almoft 
all  the  forms  of  juftice,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
court,  had  the  fantftion  of  religion.  The  fame 
crimes  that  are  punifhed  in  all  ocher  places  were 
punilhable  by  the  laws  ; but  the  criminals  w^ere 
often  faved  by  the  interpofition  of  the  priefts. 
There  were  two  laws  which  had  a tendency  to 
deftroy  the  innocent,  and  to  make  the  Mexicans 
bend  under  the  double  yoke  of  tyranny  and  fiiper- 
ftition.  By  thefe  laws,  perfons  offending  againft 
the  fandity  of  religion,  or  the  majefty  of  the 
prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is  eafy  to 
difcern  how  much  laws  of  fo  little  precifion  might 
afford  opportunities  of  gratifying  private  revenge, 
or  of  promoting  the  interefted  views  .of  priefts  an4 
courtiers. 

The  fteps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  pofts  of 
honour,  were  bravery,  piety,  and  perfeveranc«. 
In  the  temples  a more  painful  noviciate  was  pre- 
fcribed  than  in  the  army  j and  the  nobles,  whp 
had  undergone  fuch  hardfliips  to  obtain  theii^  dif- 
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tindions,  fubmitted  to  the  meanefl;  employments 
in  the  palace  of  the  emperors. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  vaffals  in  Mexico, 
Cortez  concluded  there  might  be  fome  who  v/ould 
be  ready  to  fliake  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the 
Spaniards.  He  had  remarked  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  holden  in  great  dereftation  by  the  petty 
fiâtes  that  were  fubieâ:  to  the  empire,  and  that, 
the  emperors  exercifed  their  authority  with  ex- 
treme feverity.  Pîe  had  likewife  obferved,  that 
the  provinces  in  general  difliked  the  religion  of 
the  metropolis,  and  that  even  in  Mexico  the  no- 
bility and  perfons  of  fortune,  whofe  intércxîurfe 
with  fociccy  had  abated  the  force  of  their  preju- 
dices, and  foftened  their  popular  manners,  had 
loft  their  attachment  to  this  mode  of  religion  ; 
and  that  many  of  the  nobility  were  difgufted 
at  the  low  fervices  exafled  of  them  by  their 
mafters. 

After  Cortez  had  been  filently  deliberating 
upon  his  great  projects,  and  bringing  them  to 
maturity,  during  fix  .months,  he  marched  out 
of  his  retreat,  attended  by  five  hundred  and 
ninety  Spaniards,  ten  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  and 
lome  other  Indians,  bringing  along  with  them 
forty  horfes,  and  eight  or  nine  field-pieces.  His 
march  towards  the  center  of  the  Mexican  domi- 
nions was  eafy  and  rapid.  The  petty  nations, 
which  might  have  retarded  or  ombarraffed  it, 
were  all  eafily  fubdued,  or  voluntarily  furrendered 
themfelves  to  him.  Many  of  the  diftrifls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  were 
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aUb  forced  to  yield  to  him,  or  fubmittedof  them- 
Idves. 

Successes  calculated  to  aftonifh  even  the 
mod  prefumptnous,  ought  naturally  to  have 
attached  every  individual  to  the  intrepid  and 
prefcient  commander,  whole  work  they  were  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  Among  his  Spanifli 
troops,  there  were  rather  a confiderable  number, 
who  had  kept  up  too  lively  a recolledion  of  the 
dangers  which  they  had  efcaped  with  fo  much 
difiiculry  j and  who  were  become  traitors,  from 
the  dread  of  tbofe  they  had  dill  to  encounter.  They 
agreed  among  themfelves  to  aflaflinate  their  gene- 
ral, and  to  give  the  command  to  a perfon  who 
would  abandon  projefls  which  appeared  to  them 
extravagancy  and  would  take  prudent  meafures 
for  their  prefervation.  The  treafon  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  beirtg  carried  into  execution,  when 
remorfe  induced  one  of  the  confpirators  to  throw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Cortez.  Immediately  this 
bold  man,  the  relburces  of  whole  genius  were 
more  and  more  unfolded  by  unexpebled  events, 
caulêd  Villafag-na,  the  principal  agent  in  this  dark 
plot,  to  be  arrefted,  tried,  and  fentenced,  but  not 
kill  he  had  -extorted  from  him  an  accurate  lift  of 
his  accomplices.  The  bufine.fs  was  to  diflipate 
the  anxiety  which  fuch  a difcovery  might  occa- 
fion.  This  was  effe(5bed,  by  . giving  out  that  the 
villain  had  torn  a paper,  which  contained,  no^ 
doubt,  either  the  plan  of  the  confpiracy,  or  the 
names  of  the  confpirators;  and  that  he  had  car- 
ficd  his  fccret  with  him  to  .the  grave,  notwith- 
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extort  it  from  him. 


In  the  mean  while,  the  general,  in  order  not  to 
give  his  troops  time  to  refledl:  too  much  upon 
ivhat  had  happened,  haftened  to  the  attack  of 
Mexico,  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  hopes  of  the  army  : the 
projedt  was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

Mountains,  which  for  the  moft  part  were  a 
thoufand  feet  high,  furrounded  a plain  of  about 
forty  leagues.  The  greater  part  of  this  immenfe 
fpace,  was  occupied  by  lakes  which  communicated 
with  each  other.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
greateff:  of  thefe,  in  the  inidft  of  a few  fmall  iffands, 
had  been  built  the  moft  confiderable  city  that 
exifted  in  the  New  World,  before  the  Europeans 
had  difeovered  it.  Three  caufeways,  of  different 
lengths,  but  all  of  them  broad,  and  conftructed 
with  folidity,  led  up  to  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  fhores,  too  diftant  from  thefe  great  roads,  came 
up  to  them  in  their  canoes, 

Cortez  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  navigation^, 
by  means  of  fome  fmall  veffels,  the  materials  of 
which  had  been  prepared  at  Tlafcala  ; and  he  or- 
dered the  dykes  to  be  attacked  by  Sandoval,  by 
Alvarado,  and  by  Olid,  to  each  of  whom  he 
diftributed  an  equal  number  of  guns,  of  Spanifh 
troops,  and  of  Indian  auxiliaries. 

Every  thing  had  been  difpofed  for  a long  time 
to  make  an  obftinate  refiftance.  The  means  of 
defence  had  been  prepared  by  Quetlavaca,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  brother  Montezuma  j but  who 
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had  perifhed  of  the  finallpox,  brought  into  thefe 
regions  by  a flave  belonging  to  Narvaes  j and 
when  the  fiege  began,  the  reins  of  the  empire 
were  guided  by  Guatimofin. 

The  aftions  of  this  young  prince  were  all 
heroic,  and  all  prudent.  The  fire  of  his  look, 
the  elevation  of  his  difcourfe,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  courage,  made  every  imprelTion  he  wiHied 
upon  his  people.  He  difputed  the  ground  foot 
by  foot,  and  never  abandoned  a fingle  inch  of  ir, 
till  it  was  flrewed  with  the  carcaffes  of  his  foldiers, 
and  ftained  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Fifty 
thoufand  men,  who  had  haftened  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  to  defend  their  mafter,  and  their 
gods,  had  periflied  by  the  fword  or  by  fire; 
famine  occafioned  daily  inexpreflible  ravages  j to 
thefe  numerous  calamities  contagious  difeafes  had 
been  added,  and  yet,  all  thefe  circumftances  had 
not  been  capable  of  fliaking  the  firmnefs  of  his 
foul,  even  for  one  fingle  inftant.  The  befiegers, 
after  a number  of  deftru<51:ive  battles,  and  heavy 
lofies,  had  at  length  reached  the  center  of  the 
place,  which,  however,  he  did  not  yet  think  of 
giving  up.  He  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  thefe  ruins,  which  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended, in  order  to  repair  to  the  provinces,  and 
to  carry  on  the  war  there.  In  the  view  of 
facilitating  this  retreat,  fome  overtures  of  peace 
were  made  to  Cortez  : but  this  noble  artifice  had 
not  the  fuccefs  that  it  deferved  ; and  the  canoe,  in 
which  this  generous  and  unfortunate  monarch  had 
embarked,  was  taken  by  a brigantine.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Spanifh  revenue,  fufpeding  that  he  had 
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treafures  concealed,  ordered  him  to  be  extended 
upon  red-hot  coalsj  to  extort  a confeflion.  His 
favourite,  who  underwent  the  fame  torture,  com- 
plaining to  him  of  his  fufferings,  the  emperor 
faid.  Am  I upon  a bed  of  rofes.?  An  exprefllon 
equal  to  any  of  thofe  which  hi-ftory  has  recorded 
as  worthy  the  admiration  of  manki-ndJ  an  ex- 
prelTion  which  the  Mexicans  would  repeat  to  their 
children,  if  ever  the  period  fhould  arrive,  in 
which  the  SpaniaiHis  /hall  expiate  the  cruelties 
they  have  exercifed,  and  that  race  of  deftroyers 
ihall  be  plunged  into  the  Tea,  or  drowned  in  their 
own  blood,  Thefe  people  might,  perhaps,  have 
preferved  the  ad;io>ns  of  their  martyrs,  an-d  the 
hiftory  of  their  paTocutions.  In  thefe  it  will  be 
recorded,  that  Guatimozin  was  dragged  half  dead 
from  the  flames,  and  that  three  years  after  he 
was  publicly  hanged,  under  pretence  of  his 
having  confpired  againfl;  his  tyrants  and  execu- 
tioners. 

After  ten  weeks  of  a brifk  and  regular  attack, 
with  the  afliftance  of  fixty  or  a hundred  thoufand 
Indian  allies  j and  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  dif- 
cipline,  their  arms,  and  their  {hipping,  the  Spa- 
niards at  length  -made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Mexico  i and  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  they 
give,  it  was  a magnificent  city.  ’ There  were 
thirty  thoufand  hou'fes,  an  immenfe  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  fome  fuperb  edifices  within  it’s 
walls.  The  fovereign’s  palace,  built  of  marble 
and  jafpar,  was  of  prodigious  extent.  It  was 
ornamented  with  baths,  ftatues,  and  fountains; 
and  was  'full  of  piflures,  which,  though  made 

only 
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only  of  feathers,  were  finely  coloured,  brilliant, 
and  natural.  Moil  of  the  great,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  had  menageries  filled  wkh  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  New  Continent.  Their  gardens 
were  fpread  with  plants  of  every  fpecies.  Every 
produflion  of  the  foil  and  climate  that  was  fcarce 
and  brilliant,  was  an  objeâ:  of  luxury  to  an  opu- 
lent nation,  where  nature  was  beautiful  and  the 
arts  imperfefl.  The  temples  were  numerous, 
and,  in  general,,  magnificent;  but  they  were 
ftained  with  blood,  and  lined  with  the  heads 
of  the  unhappy  vi6lims  that  had  been  facri- 
ficed  in  thenn. 

One  of  the  greatefl:  beauties  of  this  dazsling 
city,  was  a fquare,.  which  was  ufually  filled  with 
a hundred  thoufand  perfons,  ovèrfpread  with  tents 
and  Ihops,  where  the  merchants  difplayed  all  the 
riches  of  the  country,  and  all  the  works  of  induf- 
try  wrotrght  by  the  Mexicans.  Birds  of  all 
colours,  brilliant  fhells,  a profufion  of  flowers, 
and  various  pieces  of  workmanfltip  in  gold  and 
enamel,  gave  thefe  markets  a more  beautiful  and 
fplendid  appearance  to  the  eye,  than  it  is  polTible 
to  meet  wkh  in  the  richeft  fairs  of  Europe. 

One  hundred  thoufand  canoes  were  confiantly 
pafling  and  repafling  between  the  city  and  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  ; which  were  ornamented 
v/ith  fifty  cities,  and  with  a multitude  of  towns 
and  villages. 

The  reft  of  the  empire,  as  far  as  the  refpeflive 
fltuations  would  allow,  prefented  the  fame  fpec- 
taclc  : but  with  the  difference  that  is  always  ob- 
fcrved  between  die  capital,  and  the  provinces. 

This 
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^ This  nation,  the  antiquity  of  which  was  not  very 

-»  remote,  which  had  no  communication  with  en- 
lightened people,  which  knew  not  the  ufe  of  iron, 
and  had  not  the  advantage  of  writing,  which  was 
ignorant  of  thofe  arts  by  which  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  acquainted  with  others,  and  of 
pradifing  them,  and  which  was  fituated  in  a 
climate  where  the  faculties  of  man  are  not  called 
forth  by  want,  this  nation,  we  are  told,  had 
rifen  to  this  degree  of  eminence  by  it’s  genius 
alone. 

This  is  a pompous  defcription,  given  in  an 
inftant  of  vanity  by  a conqueror . naturally  ad- 
didled  to  exaggeration,  or  deceived  by  the  great 
fuperiority  which  a well-regulated  ftate  had  over 
the  favage  regions  that  had  yet  been  laid  wade 
in  the  New  Hemifphere  j and  the  falfity  of  it 
may  eafily  be  made  evident  to  every  man’s  capa- 
city. It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  contrading 
the  prefent  date  of  Mexico  with  that  in  which  it’s 
conquerors  pretend  to  have  found  it,  that  this  can 
be  efFedted.  The  deplorable  effefts  of  a dedruc- 
tjve  tyranny,  and  of  a long  feries  of  oppreflion 
are  fufficiently  know’n.  But  let  us  call  to  mind 
the  ravages  which  the  barbarians,  ifluing  from 
the  North,  formerly  committed  among  the 
Gauls  and  in  Italy.  When  this  torrent  had  paded 
away,  did  there  not  remain  upon  the  earth  great 
monuments  which  atteded,  and  do  dill  atted,  the 
power  of  the  people  that  had  been  fubdued  ? 
And  does  the  region  we  are  now  confidering, 
prefent  us  with  fuch  magnificent  ruins  ? We 
mud  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  public 
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and  private  edifices,  fo  pompoufly  defcribed, 
were  nothing  more  than  irreguJar  mafles  of  (lone 
heaped  upon  one  another;  that  the  celebrated 
Mexico  was  nothing  more  than  a little  town, 
compofed  of  a multitude  of  ruftic  huts,  irregu- 
larly difperfed  over  a large  fpace  of  ground  ; and 
that  the  other  places,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
which;  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  extoll,  were  ftill 
inferior  to  this  firft  of  the  cities. 

The  labours  of  men  have  always  been  proper-*- 
tioned  to  their  ftrength,  and  to  the  infiruments 
they  have  made  ufe  of.  Without  the  fciencc  of 
mechanics,  and  the  invention  of  it’s  machines, 
there  can  be  no  great  monuments  exifting. 
Without  a quadrant  or  a telelcope,  there  can  be 
no  great  progrefs  made  in  aftronomy,  no  prcci- 
fion  in  obfervations.  Without  iron,  there  can 
be  no  hammers,  no  pincers,  no  anvils,  no  forges, 
no  faws,  no  axes,  no  hatchets,  no  work  in  metal 
that  can  deferve  to  be  looked  at  ; no  mafonry,  no 
carpenter’s  or  joiner’s  work,  no  archite£lure,  no 
engraving,  no  fculpture.  With  all  thefe  helps, 
what  time  does  it  not  take  our  workmen,  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  quarry,  raife  and  carry  away  a 
block  of  ftone  ? What  time  to  cut  into  a fquare  ? 
And  how  could  this  be  effedted  without  the  re- 
ibiirces  we  have  ? The  favage  would  have  been  a 
man  of  great  underftanding,  who  upon  feeing, 
for  the  firft  time,  one  of  our  large  buildings, 
would  have  admired  it,  not  as  the  work  of  our 
ftrength  and  induftry,  but  as  an  extraordinary 
phoenomenon  of  nature,  which  of  herfelf  fliould 
have  raifed  thofe  columns,  bored  thofe  windows, 
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fixed  thofe  cntarblatures,  and  prepared  fo  won- 
derful a retreaCi  It  would  have  been  to  him  the 
moft  beautiful  cavern  that  the  mountains  would 
have  ever  prefentcd  to  his  viewi 

Let  us  ftrip  Mexico  of  all  that  has  been  be- 
ftowed  upon  it  by  fabulous  accounts,  and  we  fiiall 
find  that  this  country,  though  far  fuperior  to  the 
favage  regions  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  dif- 
covered  in  the  New  World,  was  ftill  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  old 
continent. 

The  empire  was  fubjedl  to  a defpotifm  as  cruel 
as  it  was  ill-concerted.  Fear,  the  great  fpring  of 
arbitrary  governments,  was  fubftituted  to  mora- 
lity and  principles.  The  chief  of  the  ftate  was 
gradually  become  a kind  of  divinity,  which  the 
moft  prefumptuous  did  not  dare  to  look  up  to  ; 
and  of  whofe  allions  the  moft  imprudent  would 
not  have  ventured  to  form  a judgment.  We 
may  readily  conceive  in  what  manner  citizens 
purchafe  every  day,  by  the  facrifice  of  their 
liberty,  the  pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life  to 
which  they  have  been  accuftomed  from  their  in- 
fancy : but  that  peoplo,  to  whom  rude  nature 
offered  greater  happinefs  than  that  which  they  en- 
joyed under  the  focial  compaâ:  that  united  them, 
fhould  quietly  remain  in  a ftate  of  flavery,  with- 
out once  thinking  that  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a mountain  or  a river  to  crofs,  in  order  to 
be  free  j this  is  a circumftance  that  would  be 
incomprehenfible,  if  we  knew  not  how  much  the 
habit  of  fuperftition  degrades  Che  human  race  in 
all  parts.  i 

* Several- 
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Several  of  the  provinces  which  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  conftituting  a part  of  this  vaft  domi- 
niqn,  governed  themi'elves  by  their  primary  laws, 
and  according  to  their  antient  maxims.  Tribu- 
taries merely  of  the  empire,  they  continued  ftill 
under  the  controul  of  their  caciques.  The  obli- 
gations impofed  upon  thefe  great  vaflals,  was  to 
cover  or  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  the  Hate, 
whenever  they  were  ordered  i to  contribute  con- 
tinually to  the  public^  charges,  originally,  ac- 
cording to  a fettled  rate  ; but  latterly,  according 
to  the  necefiTities,  rapacity,  or  caprices  of  the 
defpot. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  countries  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  throne,  was  intrufted 
to  fome  of  the  great,  who  were  affifted  in  their 
funclions  by  nobles  of  an  inferior  order.  Thefe 
officers  enjoyed,  at  firft,  a degree  of  dignity  and 
importance  : but  they  were  nothing  more  than 
the  inftruments  of  tyranny,  fince  arbitrary  power 
had  raifed  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  a government 
which  might  have  been  called  feudal. 

To  each  of  thefe  offices,  a portion  of  land,  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent,  was  attached.  Thofe  who 
directed  the  councils,  who  commanded  the  ar- 
mies, or  whom  their  employments  detained  at 
court,  enjoyed  the  fame  advantage.  Perfons  in 
office  changed  their  dwelling  with  their  occupa- 
tion, and  loll  it  as  foon  as  they,  returned  into  pri- 
vate life. 

There  were  fome  poffeffions  more  entire,  and 
which  might  be  alienated  or  tranfmitted  to  po- 
fterity,  Thefe  were  few  in  number  i and  muft 
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have  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  moft  diftinguiihed 
clafs. 

The  people  had  nothing  but  commons,  the 
extent  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  In  fome  of  them  the  labours 
were  carried  on  in  a community,  and  the  harvefts 
were  depofited  in  the  public  granaries,  to  be 
diftributed  as  they  were  wanted  j in  others,  the 
cultivators  divided  the  fields  between  them,  and 
tilled  them  for  their  own  private  ufej  but  the 
territory  was  not  allowed  to  be  difpofed  of  in  any 
of  them. 

Several  diftricls,  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  were 
covered  with  a kind  of  bondfmen  attached  to  the 
glebe,  pairing  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
and  not  being  able  to  claim  any  thing  more  than 
the  coarfeft  and  moft  fcanty  fubfiftence. 

The  men,  ftill  more  degraded,  were  the  do- 
meftic  flaves.  Their  life  was  efteemed  fo  con- 
temptible, that,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Herrera,  one  might  deprive  them  of  it,  vVithout 
fear  of  being  ever  profecuted  by  the  law. 

All  the  orders  of  the  ftate  contributed  to  the 
fupport  of  government.  In  all  focieties  that  are 
a little  advanced,  taxes  are  paid  in  fpecie.  The 
Mexicans  were  Ignorant  of  this  common  meafure 
of  every  kind  of  value,  though  gold  and  filver 
were  in  their  poflefiion.  They  had  indeed  begun 
to  fufpeft  the  utility  of  an  univerfal  mode  of 
exchange,  and  they  already  employed  the  feeds 
of  the  cocoa,  in  fome  trifling  details  of  commerce  : 
but  the  ufe  of  thefe  was  much  limited,  and  could 
not  be  extended  to  the  difcharge  of  the  taxes. 

The 
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The  debts  due  to  the  treafury  were  therefore  all 
paid  in  kind. 

As  all  the  agents  of  the  public  fervice  received 
their  falaries  in  provifions,  a part  of  what  was 
allotted  to  them,  was  kept  back  as  their  contri- 
bution. 

The  lands  attached  to  offices,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  were  pofTefled  in  property,  gave  to  the  Hate 
a part  of  their  produce. 

Beside  the  obligation  impofed  upon  all  com- 
munities to  cultivate  a certain  extent  of  foil  for 
the  crown,  they  were  alfo  obliged  to  cede  to  it  a 
third  part  of  their  harvefts. 

Hunters,  fiffiermen,  potters,  painters,  and 
all  workmen  without  dillinflion,  gave  up  the  fame 
portion  of  their  induftry  every  month. 

Even  the  beggars  were  taxed  with  certain- 
fixed  contributions,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  from  their  labour,  or  from  the  alms  they 
received. 

Agriculture,  at  Mexico,  was  very  much 
confined  j though  it  was  the  only  occupation  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  cares 
were  reftrained  to  the  cultivation  of  maïs  and 
cocoa,  and  there  was  even  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  thofe  produftions  gathered.  Had  it  been 
otherwife,  the  firft  Spaniards  would  not  fo  fre- 
quently have  been  in  want  of  fubfillence.  The 
imperfeid;  flate  of  this  firft  of  the  arts  might  be 
owen  to  feveral  caufes.  Thefe  people  had  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  idlenefs.  The  inftruments 
they  made  ufe  of- were  faulty.  They  had  not 
tamed  any  animal  that  could  affift  them  in  their 
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labours.*  Their -fields  were  ravaged  by  fallow 
deer,  or  by  wandering  people.  They  were  in- 
ceffantly  opprefled  by  government.  In  a word, 
their  natural  conftituiion  was  particularly  weak, 
which  arofe  partly  from  unwholefome  and  infuffi- 
cient  food. 

The  table  of  the  rich,  of  the  nobles,  and  of 
men  in  office,  befide  the  produce  of  the  chace, 
and  of  fiffiing,  was  fupplied  with  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  rabbits,  the  only  animals,  except  little  dogs, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  had  been 
able  to  tame.  But  the  provifions  of  the  common 
people  confided  only  of  maïs,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent manners  j of  cocoa,  diluted  in  warm  water, 
and  feafoned  with  honey  and  pimento  j and  of 
the  herbs  of  the  fields  which  were  not  too  hard,  or 
had  no  bad  fmell.  Their  drink  confided  of  fome 
liquors  that  could  not  intoxicate.  With  refpe6t 
to  drong  liquors,  they  were  fo  driflly  prohi- 
bited, that  a permiffion  from  government  was 
neceflary  to  be  obtained  for  ufing  them  j and  it 
was  only  granted  to  old  or  fick  perfons.  At  fome 
folemnities,  and  in  public  labours  only,  every 
one  had  a quantity  given  him  proportioned  to  his 
age.  Drunkennefs  was  confidered  as  the  mod 
odious  of  all  vices.  Perfons  conviéled  of  it^ 
were  publicly  ffiaved,  and  their  houfe  was  pulled 
down.  If  they  were  in  any  public  office,  they  were 
deprived  of  it,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever  hold- 
ing any  pod  under  government. 

The  Mexicans  were  almod  generally  naked. 
Their  bodies  were  painted  j and  their  heads  ffiaded 
with  plumes.  Some  bones,  or  fmall  pieces  of 
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gold,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfons,  were  ® ^ 

Aliened  to  their  nofes  and  ears.  The  only- 
clothing  the  women  had,  was  a.  kind  of  fhift 
which  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  was  open  at 
the  breaft.  Their  chief  ornament  confifted  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  hair.  Perfons  of  fuperior 
rank,  and  even  the  emperor  himfelf,  were  only 
diftinguiflied  from  the  commonalty,  by  a kind 
of  cloak  compofed  of  a fquare  piece  of  cotton, 
faftened  on  the  right  fhoulder. 

The  palace  of  the  prince,  and  thofe  of  the 
nobles,  though  rather  extenfive,  and  built  of 
ftone,  had  no  conveniences,  no  elegance,  nor  even 
any  windows.  The  people  dwelt  in  huts  made  of 
earth,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees.  They 
were  prohibited  from  raifing  them  above  the 
ground  floor.  Several  families  were  frequently 
heaped  together  under  the  fame  roof. 

The  furniture  was  worthy  of  the  dwellings. 

In  moft  of  them,  there  was  no  other  carpeting 
but  mats,  no  other  bed  than  ftraw,  no  feat  but  a 
layer  of  palm  leaves,  no  utenfils  except  earthen 
ware.  Cloths  and  carpets  of  cotton,  wrought 
with  more  or  lefs  care,  and  employed  for  various 
purpofes,  were  the  chief  diftinftions  between 
the  houfes  of  the  rich,  and  thofe  of  the  common 
people. 

If  the  arts  of  primary  neceffity  were  in  fo  im- 
perfe£t  a date  at  Mexico,  we  mufl;  conclude  that 
thofe  of  ornament  were  flill  more  fo.  The  forrri 
and  workmanfliip  of  the  few  vafes  and  jewels  of 
gold  and  filver  that  have  been  brought  to  us, 
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® ® ^ equally  barbarous.  The  fame  coarfenefs  pre- 

I ^ 1 vails  in  thofe  pi6lures,  of  which  the  firfc  Spaniards 

fpoke  with  fo  much  admiration,  and  which  were 
compofed  of  feathers  of  all  colours.  Thefe  paint- 
ings are  no  longer  exifting,  or  are  at  leaft  very 
fcarce  j but  engravings  have  been  made  from 
them.  The  artifl:  is  infinitely  below  his  fubjeft, 
whether  he  reprefents  plants,  animals,  or  men. 
There  is  no  light,  nor  fhade,  nor  defign,  nor  ac- 
curacy in  his  work.  Neither  had  architecture 
made  any  greater  progrefs  in  this  country. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  there 
is  no  antient  monument  to  be  found,  that  hath  any 
kind  of  majefiy  in  itj  nor  are  there  even  any 
ruins  which  renew  the  idea  of  former  greatnefs. 
The  only  things  Mexico  had  to  boaft  of,  were 
the  caufeways  that  led  up  to  the  capital,  and  the 
aqueducts  v/hich  brought  the  water  for  drinking 
from  a very  confiderable  diftance. 

The  fciences  were  ftill  lefs  advanced  than  the 
artsj  and  this  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
ordinary  progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  fcarce 
polTible  that  a people,  whofe  civilization  was  not 
* of  antient  date,  and  who  could  not  have  received 
any  inftruction  from  their  neighbours,  fliould 
have  the  leaft  extenfive  degree  of  knowlege.  All 
that  can  be  concluded  from  their  religious  and 
political  inftitutions  is,  that  they  had  made  fome 
little  progrefs  in  aftroiiomy.  But  how  many  ages 
would  it  have  required  to  enlighten  them,  fince 
they  were  deprived  of  the  afliftance  of  writing, 
^nd  finoe  they  were  ftill  far  diftant  from  this 

powerful. 
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powerful,  and  perhaps  only  mode  of  acquiring  ^ ^ 

icnowlege,  as  it  appears  from  the  imperfedlion  of  ■_  l-' 

their  hieroglyphics. 

These  were  piftures  traced  out  upon  the  barks 
of  trees,  upon  the  fldns  of  fallow  deer,  or  upon 
pieces  of  cotton  ; and  deftined  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  the  laws,  the  tenets,  and  the  revo-  ' 
lutions  of  the  empire.  The  number,  the  colour, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  figures,  were  all  varied 
according  to  the  objefts  that  were  meant  to  be 
expreffed.  Although  thefe  imperfeft  figns  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  have  that  diftinefr  charader 
whfeh  precludes  every  reafonable  doubt,  yet  we 
may  imagine,  that  when  affifted  by  the  traditions 
of  focieties  and  families,  they  might  convey  fome 
information  refpecling  paft  events.  The  indifFe-  ' 
rence  of  the  conquerors  for  every  thing  that  had 
no  reference  to  their  infatiable  avidity,  made 
them  negletfr  to  inquire  for  the  key  of  thefe 
important  depofits.  Soon  after,  their  monks 
looked  upon  them  as  monuments  of  idolatry  ; and 
Zummaraga,  the  firft:  bifliop  of  Mexico,  con- 
demned all  that  could  be  colledled  of  them  to  the 
flames.  The  little  that  efcaped  from  this  fanati- 
cal conflagration,  and  which  has  been  preferved 
in  one  or  the  other  hemifphere,  has  not  contri- 
buted to  difpel  the  darknefs  into  which  the  negli- 
gence of  the  firfl.  Spaniards  had  plunged  us. 

The  æra  of  the  foundation  of  the  empire  is 
even  unknow’n.  The  Caftilian  hiftorians,  in- 
deed, tell  us,  that  before  the  tenth  century,  this 
vafl;  fpace  was  inhabited  only  by  fome  wandering 
fiords  that  were  entirely  favage.  They  tell  us, 
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that  about  this  period,  fome  tribes  ifiuing  from 
the  North  and  North  Weft,  occupied  parts  of 
the  territories,  and  introduced  milder  manners. 
They  tell  us,  that  three  hundred  years  after,  a 
people  ftill  more  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  California, 
fettled  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  built 
Mexico  there.  They  tell  us,  that  this  laft  na- 
tion, fo  fuperior  to  the  others,  had,  for  a long 
period,  nothing  but  chiefs,  whom  they  raifed  to 
the  government,  or  deprived  them  of  it,  as  they 
found  it  fuitable  to  their  interefts.  They  tell  us, 
that  the  authority,  which  ’till  then  had  been  di- 
vided and  revocable,  was  concentrated  in  a fingle 
perfon,  and  became  permanent,  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  They  tell  us, 
that  the  nine  monarchs,  who  fucceffively  afcended 
the  throne,  gave  the  domains  of  the  ftate  an 
extention  which  they  had  not  had  under  the  for- 
mer government.  But  what  degree  of  credit  can 
we  reafonably  grant  to  annals  fo  confufed  and 
contradictory,  and  filled  with  the  moft  abfurd 
fables  that  have  ever  been  propofed  to  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind  ? In  order  to  believe  that  a 
lociety  whofe  dominion  was  fo  extenfive,  whofe 
inftitutions  were  fo  numerous,  and  w.hofe  form  of 
worfhip  was  fo  regular,  had  fo  modern  an  origin  as 
it  hath  been  faid,  we  fliould  have  other  teftimonies 
befide  thofe  of  the  fierce  foldier,  who  had  neither 
the  neceftary  talents  nor  the  will  to  examine  into 
any  thing;  v/e  fhould  have  other  vouchers  befide 
phofe  fanatic  pricfts,  who  were  intent  upon  no- 
thing 
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thing  elfe  but  ereéling  their  own  form  of  worfhip  ® 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  fuperftitions  they  found  v 
eftablifhed  there.  What  fhould  we  know  of 
China,  if  the  Portuguefe  had  been  able  to  fet  it 
in  flames,  to  fubvert  or  deftroy  it,  as  they  have 
done  the  Brazils  ? Should  we  at  this  day  fpeak  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  books,  of  their  laws, 
and  their  rhanners  ? When  fome  philofophers  lhall 
have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  Mexico,  to 
fearch  for,  ând  to  decypher  the  ruins  of  their 
hiftory,  and  that  thefe  learned  men  lhall  neither 
be  monks  nor  Spaniards,  but  either  Englilh  or 
French,  who  lhall  have  full  liberty,  and  all 
proper  means  for 'the  difcovery  of  truth;  then, 
perhaps,  we  may  gain  fome  information  concern- 
ing the  hiftory  of  this  country,  if  barbarifm  hath 
not  completely  deftroyed  all  the  monuments  that 
could  alfift  in  inveftigating  it. 

These  inquiries  could  not,  however,  lead  to 
an  exadt  knowlege  of  the  antient  population  of 
the  empire,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  conquerors,  was  immenfe.  The  country  , 
places  were  covered  with  inhabitants;  the  towns 
were  crowded  with  citizens,  and  the  armies  were 
very  numerous.  Abfurd  narrators  ! have  we  not 
been  alTured  by  you  that  it  was  a riling  Hate; 
that  it  was  continually  difturbed  with  obftinatc 
wars;  that  all  prifoners  were  either  maflacred 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  facrificed  to  the  gods 
in  the  temples  ; that  at  the  death  of  every  em- 
peror, of  every  cacique,  and  of  every  great  man, 
a number  of  vidlims,  proportioned  to  their  dig- 
nity, were  facrificed  on  their  tombs  ; that  from  a 
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^ prevailing  depraved  inclination  the  women  were 

^ negledledj  that  the  mothers  fuckled  their  chil- 
dren for  four  or  five  years,  and  that  they  became 
barren  at  an  early  period  j that  the  people  groaned 
inceffantly,  and  in  all  parts,  under  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  treafury;  that  the  provinces  were 
covered  with  corrupted  waters  and  vaft  forefts; 
and  that  the  Spanifli  adventurers  had  more  to 
fufFer  from  dearth,  than  from  the  length  of 
marches,  or  the  darts  of  the  enemy  ? 

How  fliall  we  reconcile  fadts  certified  by  fo 
many  witneffes,  with  that  exceflive  population 
fo  folemnly  attefted  in  your  proud  annals  ? Before 
found  philofophy  had  attentively  confidered  your 
ftrange  contradictions;  and  when  the  odium  you 
had  draw’n  upon  yourfelves  infured  an  implicit 
faith  in  your  abfurd  exaggerations,  the  univerfe, 
which  faw  no.more  than  a defart  in  Mexico,  was 
perfuaded  that  you  had  precipitated  numberlefs 
generations  into  the  grave.  Undoubtedly,  your 
ferocious  foldiers  did  too  often  ftain  themfelves 
with  innocent  blood  ; undoubtedly,  your  fanatic 
miffionaries  did  not  oppofe  thefe  barbarities  as 
they  ought  to  have  done  ; undoubtedly,  a reft- 
lefs  tyranny,  and  an  infatiable  avarice,  carried  off 
from  this  unfortunate  part  of  the  world,  many 
of  it’s  feeble  children  : but  ftill  your  cruelties 
were  lefs  than  the  nations  have  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the  hiftorians  of  your 
ravages.  And  it  is  I,  whom  you  look  upon  as 
the  detractor  of  your  character,  who,  while  I ac- 
cufe  you  of  ignorance  and  impofture,  become,  as 
much  as  poffible,  your  apologift. 


Would 
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Would  ye  rather  choofe  that  the  number  of  ^ o o k 
your  affaffinations  fliould  be  exaggerated,  than  » — 
that  your  ftupidity  and  contradi6lions  Ihould  be 
unmalked  ? In  this  place,  I call  Heaven  to  wit- 
nefs,  I have  been  attentive  only  to  cleanfe  you 
from  the  blood  with  which  you  feem  to  make  it 
your  glory  to  be  covered  -,  and  in  every  other  part 
where  I have  fpoken  of  you,  my  only  defign  hath 
been  to  fuggelt  means  of  reftoring  your  nation  to 
it  s former  fplendour,  and  of  alleviating  the 
deftiny  of  thofe  wretched  people  that  are  fubjeâ: 
to  your  empire.  If  you  difcover  in  me  any  fecret  , 

hatred,  or  any  motive  of  felf-intereft,  I give  my- 
felf  up  to  your  contempt.  Have  I treated  the 
other  deftroyers  of  the  New  World,  even  the 
French,  my  own  countrymen,  with  more  cau- 
tion ? Why,  therefore,  fhould  you  be  the  only 
people  who  are  offended  ? Becaufe  you  have 
nothing  but  pride  remaining.  Become  powerful 
again,  and  you  will  become  lefs  captious  ; and 
truth,  while  it  makes  you  blufh,  will  ceafe  to 
anger  you. 

Whatever  was  the  population  of  Mexico, 
the  taking  of  the  capital  occafioned  the  fiibieétion 
of  the  whole  Hate  which  was  not  fo  extenfive  as 
it  hath  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be.  Upon  the 
South  Sea,  the  empire  began  only  at  Nicaragua, 
and  ended  at  Acapulco  : and  even  part  of  the 
coafts  watered  by  this  ocean,  had  never  been 
fubdued.  Upon  the  North  Sea,  there  was  fcarce 
any  thing  that  interfefled  it  from  the  river  of 
Tabafco  to  that  of  Panuco  : but  in  the  inland 
parts,  Tlafcala,  Tepeaca,  Mechoacan,  Chiapa, 

and 
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BOOK  and  fome  other  lefs  confidcrable  diftrifts,  had 
preferved  their  independence.  Their  freedom 
was  taken  from  them  in  lefs  than  a year  by  the 
concjueror,  who  found  it  fufficient  to  fend  ten» 
fifteen,  or  twenty  horfe,  to  preclude  all  refiftance; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1522,  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  rejedled  the  laws  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  rendered  the  communication  between 
their  poffeffions  difficult  or  impra6i:icable,  con- 
ftituted  all  a part  of  the  Spaniffi  dominion.  In 
procefs  of  time,  it  acquired  immenfe  additions 
on  the  northern  fide.  Thefe  would  even  have 
been  more  confidcrable,  and  particularly  more 
ufeful,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incredible  bar- 
barities that  accompanied  or  followed  the  acqui- 
fition  of  them. 

As  foon  as  the  Caftilians  had  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Mexico,  they  divided  the  beft  lands 
among  themfelves  j they  reduced  to  flavery  the 
people  who  had  cleared  them,  and  condemned  them 
to  labours  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  their 
conftitution,  and  repugnant  to  their  habits.  This 
fyftem  of  general  oppreffion  excited  confidcrable 
infurredions,  Thefe  arofe  without  a concurrence 
of  meafures,  without  a chief  to  direfl  them,  and 
without  a plan  ; they  were  the  effieft  of  defpair 
alone  ; and  ended  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  too 
unfortunate  Indians.  An  irritated  conqueror, 
with  fire  and  fword  in  hand,  pafied  with  extreme 
rapidity  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  and  left  in  all  parts  memorable  traces  of 
veno-eance,  the  details  of  which  would  make  the 
molt  bloody  minded  men  ffiudder.  There  was 
' a bar-!* 
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a barbarous  emulation  between  the  officer  and  ® ^ 

the  foldier,  which  ffiouid  facrifice  mold  vidimsj 
and  even  the  commander  himfelf,  perhaps,  fur- 
paffed  his  troops  and  lieutenants  in  ferocity. 

Cortez,  however,  did  not  reap  the  advantages 
he  might  expeâ:  from  fo  many  acts  of  inhuma- 
nity. It  began  to  be  a maxim  of  policy  in  the 
court  of  Madrid,  not  to  leave  fuch  of  her  fub- 
jefts  as  had  fignalized  themfelves  by  fome  im- 
portant difcovery,  time  enough  to  fettle  them- 
felves in  their  authority,  from  the  apprehenfion, 
well  or  ill  founded,  that  they  might  think  of 
rendering  themfelves  independent  of  the  Crown, 

If  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  did  not  give  a rea- 
fon  for  adopting  fuch  a fyftem,  he  was  at  leaft 
one  of  the  firft  vidims  of  it.  The  unlimited 
powers  he  had  at  firft  enjoyed,  were  daily  cur- 
tailed} and  in  procefs  of  time,  they  were  fo 
exceedingly  reftrained,  that  he  preferred  a 
private  fituation  to  the  vain  appearances  of  an 
authority  accompanied  with  the  greateft  difguft. 

This  Spaniard  was  defpotic  and  cruel;  and 
his  fucceffes  are  tarniftied  by  the  injuftice  of  his 
projets.  He  was  an  aftaffin  covered  with  inno- 
cent blood  : but  his  vices  were  of  the  times,  and 
of  his  nation,  and  his  virtues  were  his  own.  Let 
us  place  this  man  among  the  antients  ; let 
us  give  him  another  country,  another  edu- 
cation, another  turn  of  mind,  other  manners, 
and  a different  religion.  Let  us  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet  that  advanced  againft 
Xerxes  ; or  reckon  him  among  the  Spartans  at  the 
Streights  of  Thermopylae  ; or  fuppole  him  to  be 
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one  of  thofe  generous  Batavians  who  freed  chein- 
felves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  countrymen, 
and  Cortez  will  appear  a great  man.  His  quali- 
ties will  become  heroic,  and  his  memory  will  be 
irreproachable.  Had  Cæfar  been  born  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  commanded  at  Mexico, 
he  would  have  been  a worfe  man  than  Cortez. 
To  find  an  excufe  for  the  faults  that  have  been 
laid  to  his  charge,  we  muft  aflc  ourfelves  what 
better  expeftations  we  could  have  formed  of  a 
man,  who  treads  for  the  firft  time  upon  unknow’n 
regions,  and  whofe  firft  objedl  is  to  provide  for 
his  own  fafety  ? It  would  be  highly  unjuft  to 
confound  him  with  the  peaceable  founder,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  regulates  the 
meafures,  the  fpace,  and  the  time,  at  pleafure. 

Since  Mexico  had  been  fubjeéled  to  the  Cafti- 
lians,  this  immenfe  country  was  no  longer  expofed 
to  invafion.  It’s  provinces  were  not  ravaged  by 
any  neighbouring  or  diftant  enemy.  The  peace 
it  enjoyed  was  not  difturbed  from  without,  except 
by  pirates.  In  the  South  Sea,  the  enterprizes  of 
thefe  robbers  were  confined  to  the  taking  of  a 
few  fiiips  : but  in  the  North  Sea,  they  pillaged 
Campeachy  once,  and  Vera-Cruz  twice;  and 
they  frequently  fpread  devaftation  upon  coafts 
lefs  know’n,  lefs  opulent,  and  not  fo  well  de- 
fended. 

While  the  navigation  and  the  ftiores  of  this 
wealthy  region  v/ere  a prey  to  the  pirates,  and  to 
the  fquadrons  of  the  nations  difgufted  at  the  am- 
bition of  Spain,  or  merely  jealous  ,of  it’s  fupe- 
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riority,  the  Chichemecas  difturbed  the  interior 
part  of  the  empire.  If  we  give  credit  to  Herrera 
and  Terquemada,  thefe  were  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  beft  parts  of  the  country  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Mexicans.  To  avoid  the  yoke 
deftined  for  them  by  the  conqueror,  they  took 
refuge  in  caverns  and  mountains,  where  their 
natural  ferocity  increafed,  and  where  they  lead 
entirely  the  life  of  beads.  The  new  revolution 
which  had  juft  changed  the  date  of  the  former 
country,  did  not  incline  them  to  milder  man- 
ners i and  what  they  faw  or  learnt  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniards,  infpired  them  with  impla- 
cable hatred  againft  a nation  fo  proud  and  fo 
oppreflive.  This  paflion,  always  terrible  among 
ravages,  manifefted  itfelf  by  the  ravages  they 
committed  in  all  the  fettlements  formed  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  cruelties  they  exer- 
cifed  upon  thofe  who  attempted  to  open  the 
mines.  In  vain  had  forts  and  garrifons  been 
ftationed  upon  the  frontiers,  to  contain  or  fup- 
prefs  them  ; their  rage  continued  inceftantly  ’till 
the  year  1592.  At  this  period,  captain  Cal- 
dena  perfuaded  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  hofti- 
lities.  In  the  view  of  rendering  thefe  pacific 
fentiments  durable,  the  government  made  them 
build  dwellings,  collecled  them  into  feveral  vil- 
lages, and  fent  among  them  four  hundred  Tlal- 
calan  families,  who  were  commiflioned  to  inftruift 
them  in  fome  arts,  and  to  teach  agriculture  to  a 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  clothed  only  with 

the  fkins  of  beafts,  and  had  lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, 
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^ ^ 0^  upon  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of 

»— .V— ’ nature.  It  was  long  before  thefe  prudent  mea- 
fures  fucceeded.  The  Chichemecas  refufed  for  a 
long  time  to  receive  the  inftrudlions  the  govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  give  them,  and  even  re- 
je6led  every  kind  of  intercourfe  with  benevolent 
and  American  teachers.  It  was  not  ’till  the  year 
1608,  that  Spain  was  freed  from  the  care  of» 
cloathing  and  feeding  them. 

Eighteen  years  after,  a moft  violent  contefl 
happened  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
power  at  Mexico.  A man  convidled  of  a mul- 
titude of  crimes,  fought  impunity  for  all  his 
enormities  at  the  foot  of  the  altars.  The  viceroy 
Gelves  caufed  him  to  be  dragged. from  thence. 
This  a6l  of  neceffary  juftice  was  conftrued  into  an 
outrage  againft  the  divinity.  The  thunder  of 
excommunication  was  immediately  fent  forth  ; 
and  the  people  rofe.  The  regular  and  fecular 
clergy  took  up  arms.  The  palace  of  the  com- 
mander was  burnt  ; his  guards^  friends,  and  par»- 
tizans,  were  put  to  the  fword.  He  himfelf  was 
put  in  irons  and  fent  to  Europe,  with  feventy 
gentlemen  whp  had  not  been  afraid  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe.  The  archbifhop,  who  was  the  author  of 
all  thefe  calamities,  and  whofe  vengeance  was 
not  yet  fatisfied,  purfued  his  vidlim,  with  the 
wifli  and  defire  of  facrificing  him.  The  Court, 
after  having  hefitated  for  fome  tirne,  decided  at 
length  in  favour  of  fanaticifm.  The  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  throne,  and  of  order,  was 
condemned  to  total  oblivion  i and  his  fuccelfor 
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was  authorized  folemnly  to  confecrate  all  thé 
notions  of  fuperftition,  and  particularly  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  afylums. 

The  word  afyium,  taken  in  it’s  full  extent^ 
might  fignify  any  place,  privilege,  or  diftindlion, 
that  protefls  a criminal  from  the  impartial  exer- 
cife  of  juftice.  For  what  is  the  claim  that 
weakens  and.  fufpends  the  authority  of  the  law  ? 
An  afyium.  What  is  the  place  of  confinement 
that  withdraws  the  guilty  from  the  prifon  com- 
mon to  all  malefa£lors  ? An  afyium.  What  is  a 
retreat  where  the  creditor  cannot  go  and  feizè 
upon  his  fraudulent  debtor?  An  afyium.  What 
is  a diftrifl  where  one  may  exercife  all  the  func- 
tions of  fociety  without  authority,  and  in  a 
country  w'here  all  the  relt  of  the  citizens  cannot 
obtain  that  privilege  without  a prœmium  ? An 
afyium.  What  is  a tribunal  to  which  one  may 
appeal  from  a definitive  fentence  pronounced  by 
another,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  laft  reforc 
of  the  law?  An  afyium.  What  is  an  exclufive 
privilege,  for  whatever  motive  it  may  have  been 
folieited  and  obtained  ? An  afyium.  In  an  em- 
pire, where  the  citizens  partaking  unequally  of  the 
advantages  of  fociety  do  not  lhare  the  burdens 
of  it  in  proportion  to  thefe  advantages,  what  are 
the  different  diftindions  that  relieve  Tome  at  the 
expence  of  others?  They  are  afylums. 

'The  afylums  of  the  tyrant,  of  the  prieff,  of 
the  ftatefman,  of  the  nobleman,  of  the  contraflor, 
and  of  the  merchant,  are  well  know’n  ; and  1 
could  name  thofe  of  almofb  all  the  ranl:.s  of  fo- 
ciety- What  portion  is  there  indeed  of  fociety, 
VoL,  111.  Y that 
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that  hath  not  a protection  for  a certain  nunnber  of 
malveriationS:^  which  it  may  commit  with  impu- 
nity B' 

The  molt  dangerous  of  afyluma,.  however^  is 
not  that  into  which  a man  may  make  his  efcape^ 
but  that  wiiich  he  carries  about  with  him,  that 
which  accompanies  and  invefts  the  guilty  perfon,. 
which  ferves  him  as  a fhield,  and  which  forms 
between  him  and  me  an  inclofure  in  the  center  of 
which  he  ftands,  and  from  whence  he  may  infult 
me,  while  punifhment  cannot  reach  him.  Such 
are  the  eccïefiaftical  habit  and  character.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  v/ere  formerly  a fort  of 
afyluiriy  where  the  impunity  of  the  moft  fiagi- 
fious  crimes  was  almofl:  affured..  Is  this  privi- 
lege entirely  aboliihed  ? We  have  frequently  feen- 
monks  and  priefts  throw’n  into  prifon  j but  we 
fcarce  have  ever  feen  any  of  them  taken  out  from 
thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  publie  place  of 
execution. 

What!  becaufe  a man  is  obliged  by  liis  pro- 
felTion  to  have  a peculiar  fanClity  of  inannersy 
fliall  he  obtain  privileges,  and  be  treated  with  a 
commiferation  that  fhall  be  refufed  to  the  crimi- 
nal who  is  not  bound  by  the  fame  obligations  ^ 
If  it  be  urged,  that  there  is  a refpeCt  due  to  his 
funClions,  to  his  cloth,,  and  to  his  charaCfer  ; we 
fhall  anfwer,  that  juftice  is  equally  and  without 
diftinCtion  due  to  every  citizen.  If  the  fword 
of  the  law  be  not  moved  indiferiminately  in  every 
direction  ; if  it  fliould  be  unfteadv,  or  if  it  Ihould’ 
be  raifed  or  lowered  in  favour  of  any  one  it  may- 
meet  with  in  it’s  palTage,  that  fociety  is  not  well 
X - . regulated- 
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i-Çgulated*  There  exifts  in  it,  under  another 
name,  and  under  another  form,  a deteftable 
privilege,  a proteflion  denied  to  fome,  and  re- 
I'erved  for  others. 

But  thefe  kinds  of  afylum,  though  generally 
contrary  to  the  profperity'of  focieties,  (hall  not 
here  engage  our  attention.  We  fliall  only  fpeak 
of  thofe  which  temples  or  places  of  divine  wor- 
fhip  have  afforded,  and  ilill  continue  to  afford,  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  globe. 

These  places  of  refuge  were  know’n  to  the 
antients.  In  Greece,  when  that  country  was  ftill 
but  half  civilized,  it  was  thought  that  tyranny 
could  not  be  reftrained  otherwife  than  by  religion* 
The  ftatues  of  Hercules,  of  Thefeus,  and  of 
Pirithous,  feemed  well  calculated  to  infpire  vil- 
lains with  terror,  when  they  had  no  longer  the 
vengeance  of  thefe  heroes  to  dread.  But  as  foon 
as  the  afylum,  inftituted  in  favour  of  innocence, 
ferved  only  for  the  prefervatlon  of  the  guilty, 
and  was  made  fubfervient  either  to  the  interefts  or 
vanity  of  thofe  who  granted  the  protedion,  thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  abolilbed. 

Other  people,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
cftablilhed  afylums.  But  the  citizen  ufed  to  put 
himfelf  under  the  protedion  of  the  gods,  merely 
to  avoid  the  armed  hand  that  purfued  him* 
There,  he  called  upon  the  law,  and  fummoned 
the  people  to  his  affillance.  His  fellow  citizens, 
together  with  the  magiftrate,  drew  near,  and  the 
man  was  examined  before  them.  If  it  was  found 
that  he  had  abufed  the  afylum,  he  received  a 
double  puniihmenti  one  for  the  crime  he  had 

y i committed. 
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B 0^0  K committed,  the  other  for  having  profaned  the 
' — — ' place  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Whsn  Romulus  wanted' to  people  his  city,  he 
made  an  afylum  of  it;  and  fome  temples,  in 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  devoted  to  this 
purpofe.  After  the  death  of  Julius  Cæfar,  the 
triumvirate  made  an  afylum  of  his  chapel.  In 
after  ages,  the  ferviliiy  of  the  people  frequently 
crefled  the  ftatues  of  tyrants  into  places  of  rgfuge. 
From  thence  it  was  that  the  flave  infulted  his 
mailer;  and  that  the  difturber  of  public  tran- 
quillity ftirred  up  the  populace  againft  good 
men. 

This  horrible  inflitution  of  barbarifm  and 
paganifm  occafioned  inexprefuble  evils;  when 
Chriftianity,  afeending  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire, did  not  fcruple  to  adopt  and  even  to  extend 
it.  The  confequences  of  this  ecclefiafiical  policy 
were  foon  feverely  felt.  The  laws  loft  their 
authority,  and  the  order  of  fociety  was  fubverted. 
The  magillrate  then  attacked  thefe  afylums  with 
courage  ; the  prieft  defended  them  with  obfti- 
hacy.  A warm  conteft  was  carried  on  for  many 
centuries  with  great  animofity.  The  party  that 
prevailed  under  the  reign  of  a firm  prince,  was 
deprelTed  under  that  of  a fuperftitious  one.  Some- 
times this  afylum  was  general,  and  fometimes  it 
was  under  reftridlions.  It  was  annihilated  at  one 
period,  and  reftored  at  another. 

In  an  inftitution  fo  evidently  contrary  to  na- 
.tural  equity,  to  civil  law,  to  the  fandlity  of 
religion,  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  the 
good  order  of  fociety,  the  circumftances  that 
, * IhouliJ 
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filould  naturally  tend  moft  to  aftonifli  us  are,  it’s 
duration,  the  diverfity  of  the  objects  of  the  edids  of 
the  emperors,  the  contradidion  of  the  canons,  and 
the  obitinacy  of  feveral  bifliops;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  extravagant  abfurdity  of  the  lawyers, 
in  determining,  with  precifion,  the  extent  of 
the  afylum,  according  to  the  fize  or  title  of  the 
refpediive  churches.  If  it  was  a great  church, 
the  afylum  was  to  extend  a certain  number  of  feet 
beyond  it’s  circumference  ; if  a fmall  church,  it 
was  to  be  lefs  extenfive,  and  ftill  lefs  if  it  was  a 
chapel  : the  protedion  w'as  the  fame,  wiiether  tlie 
church  were  confecrated  or  not. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  in  a long  fuccef- 
fion  of  generations,  not  one  monarch,  not  one 
ecclefiaftic,  not  one  magiftrate,  not  even  one 
fingle  man,  fhould  have  reminded  his  cotempo- 
raries of  the  bright  days  of  Chriftianity.  For- 
merly, he  might  have  faid  to  them,  the  finner 
was  detained  for  years  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
vvhere  he  expiated  his  fault,  expofed  to  the  in- 
juries of  the  air,  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  brethren, 
and  of  all  the  citizens.  He  was  not  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  church,  except  by  degrees  i nor  to  approach 
the  fanduary,  but  in  proportion  as  his  penance 
drew  near  to  an  end.  And  in  our  days,  a villain, 
an  extortioner,  a thief,  and  an  affaQin  covered 
with  blood,  not  only  finds  the  gates  of  our  temples 
open  to  him;  but  allb  meets  with  protedion, 
impunity,  food,  and  fecurity. 

But  if  the  afTaffin  had  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  bread  of  a citizen,  even  upon  the  deps  of  the 
altar,  what  mud  be  done  in  that  cafe  ? Shall  the 
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place  of  the  bloody  fcene  become  his  afylum  ? 
This  would  certainly  be  a privilege  very  conve- 
nient for  criminals.  Why  fhould  they  murder  in 
the  ftreers,  in  the  houfes,  or  upon  the  highways, 
where  they  may  be  feized  ; fhould  they  not  rather 
choofe  toaffafTinate  in  the  churches  ? There  never 
was  a more  difgufting  inflance  of  the  contempt  of 
the  laws,  and  of  the  ambition  of  the  clergy,  than  this 
immunity  granted  by  the  churches.  It  was  referved 
to  fuperflition  to  make  the  Supreme  Being,  in  this 
world,  the  proteftor  of  the  fame  crimes  which  he 
puniihes  in  another  with  eternal  fufferings.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  extremity  of  the  evil  w'ilJ  point 
out  more  fenfibly  the  neccflity  of  the  remedy. 

This  fortunate  revolution  will  be  brought  about 
later  at  other  places  than  at  Mexico,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  plunged  in  a (late  of  ftill  more  profound 
Ignorance  than  in  the  other  regions  fubjectto  Ca- 

llille.  In  1732,  the  confpiring  elements  fwallowed 

up  one  of  the  richeft  fleets  that  had  ever  been  dif- 
patched  from  this  opulent  part  of  the  New  W^orld; 
Univerfal  defpair  prevailed  in  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres,  Arnongft  a people  plunged  in  fuperili- 
tion,  all  events  are  miraculous  ; and  the  anger 
pr  Heaven  was  generally  confidered  as  the  foie 
caufe  of  this  great  difafler,  which  might  very 
poffibly  have  been  brought  about  by  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  pilot,  or  by  other*  caufes  equally 
natural.  An  ûu/û  da  fé  appeared  to  be  the  furefl: 
method  of  recovering  the  divine  favour  j and 
fhirty-çight  wretched  people  perilhed  in  the 
flames,  thç  vidtims  of  fo  deplorable  an  infa- 
tuation. 
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MtTHJNKS  I am  prefent  at  this  horrible  cx-  ® 
piation.  I behold  it,  and  exclaim  ; * Stop,  <- 
^ execrable  monfters!  What  connexion  is  there 
« betsveen  the  calamity  you  have  experienced  and 

* the  pretended  or  real  crime  of  thole  whom  you 

< detain  in  your  prifons?  If  they  entertain  opi- 
« nions  which  render  them  odious  to  the  AÎ- 
f mighty,  it  belong'S  to  him  to  crufh  them  with 

* his  thunder.  He  hath  borne  vdth  them  for  a 

* great  number  of  years,  and  ftiH  continues  to 
,<  bear  with  them,  and  yet  you  torment  them. 

^ If  it  v/ere  his  will  to  condemn  them  to  eternal 

< punilhments  on  tlie  terrible  day  of  his  ven- 
geance,  does  it  belong  to  you  to  accelerate 

^ their  chaftifementP  Why  fliould  you  deprive 
« them  of  the  inftant  of  repentance,  which  per- 
^ haps  awaits  them,  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the 
^ hour  of  danger,  or  the  period  of  ficknefs  ? 

^ But  infamous  wretches  as  ye  are,  diffolute 

< priells,  and  libidinous  monks,  were  not  your 
^ crimes  fufncient  to  Itir  up  the  anger  of  Heaven  ? 

< Correft  yo.urfelves  ; proÜrate  yourfelves  at  the 

* foot  of  the  altars,  cover  yourfelves  with  fack-' 
« cloth  and  aihes  ; implore  the  mercy  of  the  Moft 
‘ High,  rather  than  employ  yourfelves  in  leading 
« to  the  flake  a number  of  innocent  perfons, 

^ whofe  death,  far  from  wiping  away  your  crimes, 

* will  only  increafe  the  number  of  them,  by 
‘ thirty-eight  more,  for  which  you  will  never  be 
‘ forgiven.  To  appeafe  the  Ekrity,  ye  burn  man- 
^ kind!  Are  ye  worfliippers  of  Moloch?  But 
yc  hear  me  not  j and  the  unfortunate  vidtims  of 
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B 0^0  K yQyr  fuperftitious  cruelty  are  already  call  inta  the 
flames. 

Soon  after  this,  the  New  Mexico,  which  was 
bordering  and  dependent  upon  the  Old,  was 
afflifled  with  a calamity  of  another  kind.  This 
vaft  region,  fituated,  for  the  mofl  parr,  under 
the  temperate  zone,  was  for  a time  ti'nknow’'n. 
to  the  ravagers  of  America.  The  miiïionar)| 
Ruys  firft;  penetrated  into  if  in  1580.  He  was 
foon  after  followed  by  the  captain  Efpajo,  and, 
laftly,  by  John  d’  Onafle  ; who,  by  a feries  oj& 
labours,  begun  in  1599,  and  terminated  in  161 1> 
fucceeded  in  opening  fome  mines,  in  multiplying 
cattle  and  means  of  fubfiflence,  and  in  fettling 
firmly  the  Spanifli  dominion.  The  order  he  had 
eftabliflied  was  difturbed  in  1652  by  civil  com- 
motions. In  the  courfe  of  thefe  animonties, 
Rofas  the  commandant  v/as  aflaffinated  ,•  and  hr's 
friends,  who  attem*pted  to  avenge  his  death,  pe- 
rifhed  after  him.  Thefe  afts  of  violence  con- 
tinued till  the  tardy  arrival  of  Pagnalofle,  This 
intrepid  and  fevere  commander  had  almofl:  ftified 
the  rebellion,  when,  in  a tranfport  of  juft  indig- 
nation, he  gave  a blow  to  a turbulent  monk,  who 
was  fpeaking  to  him  in  an  infolent  manner,  and 
even  dared  to  threaten  him.  The  priefts,  who 
w'ere  mafters  of  the  country,  immediately  leized 
upon  his  perfon.  He  was  excommunicated,  de- 
livered up  to  the  inquifition,  and  fentenced  to 
confiderable  fines.  In  vain  did  he  urge  the 
court  to  avenge  the  royal  authority  infulted  in  his 
perfon  -,  the  influençe  of  his  enemies  prevailed 

over 
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over  his  folicitations.  Their  rage  and  their  power  ^ 0^0  kl 

made  him  even  apprehend  a more  fatal  deftiny  ; ' ^ ^ 

and  in  order  to  avoid  their  daggers,  and  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  their  intrigues,  he  took  refuge 
in  England,  abandoning  the  reins  of  government 
to  whoever  would  or  could  get  hold  of  them.  His 
flight  plunged  the  province  into  frefh  misfor- 
tunes; and  it  was  not  ’till  after  ten  years  of 
anarchy  and  carnage,  that  every  thing  was  brought 
again  into  order  and  fubjedlion. 

,Can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  than  this  autho- 
rity of  the  monks  in  America  ? They  are  a fet 
of  men  without  knowlegc  and  without  prin- 
ciples; their  independence  tramples  upon  their 
inftitutions,  and  makes  them  regardlefs  of  their 
vows  ; their  conduct  is  fcandalous,  their  houfes 
are  fo  many  places  of  evil  refort,  and  their  tribu- 
nals of  penance  fo  many  trading  fhops.  Frc^ 
thence  it  is,  that  for  a piece  of  money  they  quiet 
the  confcience  of  the  villain  ; from  thence  it  is, 
that  they  infinuate  corruption  into  innocent 
minds,  and  that  they  feduce  women  and  girls 
into  debauchery  : they  are  a fet  of  fimonifts,  who 
make  a public  traffic  of  holy  things.  The 
Chriftianity  they  teach,  is  defiled  with  all  forts 
of  abfurdities.  Greedy  of  inheritancy,  they  de- 
fraud, rob,  and  perjure  themfelves.  They  de- 
grade the  magiftrates,  and  thwart  them  in  their 
operations.  There  are  no  crimes  which  they 
cannot  commit  with  impunity.  They  infpire  the 
people  with  a fpirit  of  rebellion.  They  are  fo 
many  encouragers  of  fuperftition,  and  the  caufe 

of  all  the  troubles  that  have  agitated  thefe  dillanc 

regions. 
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regions.  As  long  as  they  exift  there  they  will 
keep  up  anarchy,  from  the  confidence,  as  blind 
as  it  is  unlimited,  which  they  have  obtained  of 
the  people,  and  from  the  pufillanimity  with 
which  they  have  infpired  the  depofitaries  of  the 
authority,  whom  they  difpofe  of  at  pleafure  by 
their  intrigues.  Let  us  therefore  inquire  of  what 
great  utility  they  are.  Are  they  informers  ? A 
wife  adminiftration  hath  no  need  of  them.  Are 
they  to  be  managed  as  a counterpoife  to  the  power 
of  the  viceroy  ? This  is  an  idle  apprehenfion.  Are 
they  tributaries  of  the  great  ? This  is  an  evil  that 
mull  be  put  a flop  to.  Under  whatever  afpeft 
we  confider  matters,  the  monks  are  a fet  of 
wretches,  who  fcandalize  and  difturb  Mexico 
too  much  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there  any 
longer. 

Subjection  and  order  were  again  difturbed, 
and  more  generally  fo  in  1593,  by  a law  which 
forbade  the  Indians  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This 
prohibition  could  not  have  for  it’s  obje6l  the 
liquors  of  Europe,  which  were  necelTarily  too 
high  priced  ever  to  be  ufed  by  men  living  in  a 
confiant  ftate  of  oppreffion,  and  incelfantly 
flripped  of  their  property.  It  was  only  from  the 
palm-wine  that  the  government  endeavoured  to 
wean  them. 

This  liquor  is  draw’n  from  a plant  know’n 
at  Mexico  by  the  name  of  maguey,  and  re- 
fembling  the  aloes  in  it’s  form.  It’s  leaves, 
collected  about  the  neck  of  the  root,  are  thick, 
pulpous,  almoft  firaight,  feveral  feet  in  length, 
hollowed  in  the  forni  of  a gutter^  thorny  on  the 
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back,  and  terminated  by  a very  (harp  point.  ^ 
The  ftem,  which  riles  out  of  this  tuft,  atcends  to 
twice  it’s  heighth,  and  bears  upon  it’s  branching 
top  yellowifh  flowers.  Their  calix,  with  fix 
divifions,  is  charged  with  an  equal  number  of 
ftamina.  It  adheres, at  the  bottom  to  the  piftij, 
which,  together  with  it,  becomes  a capfula  with 
three  cells  filled  widi  feeds.  The  maguey  grows 
in  every  part  of  Mexico,  and  is  eafily  multiplied 
from  flips.  Hedges  are  .made  of  it.  It’s  feveral 
parts  have  each  of  them  their  utility.  The  roots 
are  employed  for  cordage  j the  ftems  furnifli 
•wood  i the  points  of  the  leaves  ferve  for  nails,  or 
needles;  and  even  the  leaves  ihemfelves  are  fit 
for  thatching  the  roofs  ; and  a thread  is  produced 
from  them  fit  for  the  manufafture  of  various 
looms. 

But  the  mofl:  efteemed  produce  of  the  maguey 
' is  a fweet  and  clear  water,  which  is  collefted  by 
means  of  a hole  made  with  an  inftrument  in  the 
middle  of  the  tuft,  after  the  fhoots  and  the  in- 
ward lea-yes  are  removed.  This  hole,  which  is 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  is  filled  and  emptied 
every  day;  and  the  liquor  continues  running  in 
this  manner  for  a whole  year,  fometimes  even  for 
eighteen  months.  This  liquor,  when  infpiffated, 
forms  a real  fugar;  but  when  mixed  with  fpring 
water,  and  laid  by  in  vafes,  it  acquires,  after 
having  fermented  four  or  five  days,  the  fharpnefs 
of  cyder,  and  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  tafte.  If 
orange  or  lemon  peel  be  added  to  it,  it  becomes 
intoxicating.  This  property  renders  it  ftill  more 
agreeable  to  the  Mexicans,  who  not  being  able 
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to  confble  themfelves  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty, 
endeavour  to  forget  the  humiliating  ftate  of 
their  flavery.  Accordingly,  the  attention  of  the 
Indiana  is  continually  turned  towards  the  houfes 
where  this  liquor  is  didributed.  They  pafs 
whole  days  and  weeks  there  ; they  leave  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  their  families  in  them,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  few  clothes  they  have. 

The  Spanifli  miniftry,  informed  of  thefe  ex- 
ceffes,  wiflied  to  put  a flop  to  them  ; but  did 
not  fet  about  it  in  a proper  manner.  Inllead  of 
bringing  back  the  people  to  good  morals  by  pa- 
ternal cares,  and  by  tlie  moft  effetfluai  mode  of 
inftruflion,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fatal  expe- 
dient of  prohibitions.  The  minds  of  men  grew 
heated,  feditions  were  multiplied,  and  aéls  of 
violence  repeated,  from  one  extremity  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  other.  The  government  was  obliged 
to  give  way;  and  withdrew  thefe  prohibitive 
a£ls:  but  to  indemnify  itfelf  for  the  facrifice  of 
it’s  authority,  taxes  were  laid  upon  this  liquor, 
which  bring  in  annualy  to  the  treafury  eleven  or 
twelve  thoufand  livres  *. 

Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  this,  a' 
new  feene  of  a particular  kind  was  opened  at 
Mexico.  In  this  important  poflefiion,  the  police 
was  fo  much  negleéled,  that  all  the  roads  were 
feized  upon  by  a numerous  band  of  robbers. 
No  citizen  could  venture  to  -go  out  of  his  houfe 
without  a paffport  from  the  chiefs  of  thefe  ban- 
ditti, Whether  from  careiefihefs,  weaknefs,  or 
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corruption,  the  magiftrate  took  no  meafures  to 
put  an  end  to  fo  great  a calamity.  At  length, 
the  court  of  Madrid,  rouzed  by  the  clamours  of 
a whole  nation,  committed  the  care  of  the  public 
lecurity  to  Valefquès.  This . equitable,  firm, 
and  ftrifl  man,  independent  of  the  n-ibunals  and 
the  viceroy,  fucceeded  at  length  in  re-eliablilhing 
order,  and  fixing  it  upon  fo  firm  a bafis,  that  it 
hath  never  fince  been  fhaken. 

A WAR  undertaken  againft  the  people  of 
Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  New  Navarre,  hath  been 
the  lafl  remarkable  event  that  hath  difturbed  the 
empire.  Thefe  provinces,  fituated  between  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  did  not  make  a part  of  Mon- 
tezuma’s dominions.  It  was  not  ’till  1540,  that 
the  devaftators  of  the  New  World  penetrated 
into  them,  under  the  command  of  Vafquès  Co- 
ronado. They  found  there  fome  petty  nations, 
who,  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  lived  by  fi£h- 
ing,  and  in  the  inland  pares  upon  the  produce 
of  the  chafe;  and  who,  when  thefe  means  of 
fubfifience  failed  them,  had  no  other  refource 
than  in  the  fpontaneous  produflions  of  nature. 
In  thefe  difirifts,  neither  clothing  nor  huts  were 
in  ufe.  Branches  of  trees  to  Iliade  them  from 
the  heats  of  a burning  fun  ; and  reeds  tied  toge- 
ther to  flielter  them  from  the  torrents  of  rain  : 
thefe  were  the  only  contrivances  thought  of  by 
the  inhabitants  to  guard  againft  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons.  During  the  fevereft  frofts  they 
flcpt  in  the  open  air,  round  the  fires  which  they 
had  kindled. 
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B 0^0  K This  country,  in  appearance  fo  poor,  con- 
s— — tained  mines,  which  fome  Spaniards  undertook 
to  work.  They  were  found  to  yield  plentifullyj 
and  yet  the  greedy  proprietors  of  them  did  not 
enrich  themfelves.  As  it  was  neceflary  to  bring 
from  Vera- Crux,  upon  the  back  of  mules, 
through  a difficult  and  dangerous  road  of  fix  or 
feven  hundred  leagues,  the  quickfilver,  the  iUiffs, 
and  mofl;  of  the  articles  required  for  fubfiftence 
and  for  the  labours,  all  thele  objects,  when  they 
, arrived  at  the  fpot,  had  increafed  fo  much  in 
value,  that  the  mofl:  fortunate  undertaking  fcarce 
furniffied  a Efficiency  to  pay  for  them. 

It  became  neceflary  to  abandon  the  whole,  or 
to  take  other  meafures;  the  lafl:  of  thefe  fchemes 
was  refolved  upon.  The  Jefuit  Ferdinand  Con- 
fang  was  commiflioned,  in  1746,  to  reconnoitre 
the  gulph  of  California,  which  borders  thefe  im- 
menfe  regions.  After  this  navigation,  conduced 
with  Ikill,  the  Court  of  Madrid  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  coafts  of  the  continent,  with 
the  harbours  that  nature  has  formed  there,  with 
the  fandy  and  arid  places  that  are  not  fufceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  with  the  rivers,  which,  by  the 
fertility  they  diffufe  along  their  borders,  invite 
to  the  eftabliffiing  of  colonies  in  thofe  parts.  No- 
thing, in  future,  could  prevent  the  ffiips  that 
failed  out  of  Acapulco,  from  entering  the  Ver- 
meil Seaj  frum  conveying  with  eafe  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  miffionaries,  troops, 
miners,  provifions,  merchandize,  and  every 
thing  that  was  wanted  for  the  colonies,  and  from 
returning  laden  with  metals. 
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In  the  mean  while,  it  was  indifpenfably  necef-  ® 
fary  previoufly  to  gain  over  the  natives  of  the 
country  by  adts  of  humanity,  or  to  fubdue  them 
by  force  of  arms.  But  how  was  it  poffible  to 
conciliate  men  who  were  to  be  ufed  as  beafts  of 
burden,  or  to  be  buried  alive  within  the  bowek 
of  the  earth  ? Accordingly,  the  government  re- 
folved  upon  force  j and  war  was  deferred  only 
from  the  incapacity  in  an  exhaufted  treafury  to 
bear  the  expence  of  it.  At  length,  in  1768,  a 
credit  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres  * was 
found,  and  hoftilities  commenced.  Some  hords 
of  favages  fubmitted  after  a trifling  refiftance. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  Aplachians,  the 
moft  warlike  of  thefe  nations,  and  the  moft  eager 
for  independence.  They  were  purfued  without 
intermilTion  for  three  years,  with  a view  of  exter- 
minating them.  Great  God  ! what  an  idea  ! To 
exterminate  men  ! Could  we  fay  otherwife  of 
wolves?  Exterminate  them,  and  for  what  ? Be- 
caufe  they  were  a high-minded  people,  and  were 
fenfible  of  the  natural  right  they  had  to  liber- 
ty j becaufe  they  difdained  to  be  flaves.  And 
yet  we  call  ourfelves  civilized  people,  and 
Chriftians  ! 

The  diftance  of  both  the  antient  and  new 
conquefts  from  the  center  of  authority,  gave 
reafon  to  think  that  they  would  be  in  a languid 
ftate,  ^till  they  fliould  be  furnifhed  with  an  inde- 
pendent adminirtration.  A particular  commander 
was  therefore  given  to  them,  who,  with  a title 
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lefs  pompous  than  that  of  Viceroy  of  New  Spain> 
enjoyed  the  fame  prerogatives.  ' 

We  mufl:  now  examine  to  what  degree  of 
profperity  Mexico  hath  rifen,  notwithftanding  the 
enormous  Ioffes  it  has  experienced  from  foreign 
enemies,  and  notwithftanding  the  domeftic 
troubles'  with  which  it  hath  fo  frequently  been 
agitated. 

The  largeft  of  the  Cordeleirias  mountains, 
after  having  croffed  all  South  America,  becomes 
lower  and  narrower  in  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  ; 
continues  in  the  fame  form  through  the  provinces 
of  Cofta-Rieca,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatimalaj 
fpreads  itfelf  and  rifes  again  throughout  the  reft 
of  Mexico,  but  without  ever  approaching  to 
that  prodigious  height  which  it  hath  in  Peru. 
This  alteration  is  more  particularly  remarkable 
towards  the  South  Sea.  The  fhorcs  here  are  ex- 
tremely deep,  and  no  bottom  is  to  be  found  ex- 
cept very  near  the  land  ; while  in  the  Northern 
Sea,  it  is  found  at  a great  diftance  from  the  con- 
tinent. Accordingly,  the  roads  are  as  good  and 
as  frequent  in  the  fiift  of  thefe  feas,  as  they  are 
fcarce  and  bad  in  the  other. 

The  climate  of  a region  fituated  almcft  en^ 
tirely  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  alternately  damp  and 
hot.  Thefe  variations  are  more  perceptible  and 
more  common  in  the  low,  marfiiy,  woody,  and 
uncultivated  diftridls  of  the  Eaft,  than  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  beneficent  nature  hath 
treated  more  favourably. 

The  quality  of  the  foil  is  alfo  very  difterent* 
Sometimes  it  is  barren,  fometimes  fertile,  ac- 
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cording  as  it  is  mountainous,  level,  or  funk 
under^the  waters. 

No  fooner  were  the  Spaniards  matters  of  this 
opulent  and  immenfe  country,  than  they  battened 
to  build  cities  upon  it,  in  thofe  places  which  ap- 
peared to  them  bett  calculated  for  the  mainte-* 
nance  of  their  authority,  and  in  thofe  which 
promifed  them  greater  advantages  from  their 
conquett.  Such  of  the  Europeans  as  chofe  to 
fix  there,  obtained  a fufficient  extent  of  territory; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  fearch  for  planters, 
whom  the  law  did  not  allow  them. 

Another  arrangem.ent  of  things  was  obferved 
in  the  country  places.  They  were  mott  of  them 
dittributed  to  the  conquerors  in  reward  of  their 
blood  or  their  fervices.  The  extent  of  thefe  do- 
mains, which  were  only  granted  for  two  or  three 
generations,  was  proportioned  to  rank  and  fa- 
vour. A greater  or  lefs  number  of  Mexicans 
were  attached  to  them  as  valfals.  Cortez  had 
three  and  twenty  thoufand  of  them  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  Tlafcala,  Mechoacan,  and 
Oaxaca,  but  with  this  diftindtion,  that  they  were 
to  belong  to  his  fatnily  in  perpetuity.  OpprelTion 
mutt  have  been  lefs  fevere  in  thefe  hereditary 
poffettions  than  in  the  rett  of  the  empire,  fincc- 
in  1746,  fifteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty 
Indian?  were  ftill  reckoned  there,  with  eighteen 
hundred  Spaniards,  Mettees,  or  Mulattoes,  and 
fixteen  hundred  negro  Haves. 

The  country  had  none  of  the  animals  necef- 
fary  for  the  fubfittence  of  it’s  new  inhabitants, 
for  plowing  the  lands  and  for  the  other  wants 
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infeparable  ’ from  a mixed  fociety.  Thefe  things 
were  all  brought  from  the  iflands  already  fub- 
jeded  to  Caftile,  which  had  themfelves  lately 
received  them  from  our  hemifphere.  The  ani- 
mals propagated  with  incredible  rapidity.  But 
they  all  of  them  degenerated  j and  how  indeed 
was  it  poffible  that  they  Ihould  not  have  expe- 
rienced very  evident  alterations,  when  they  were 
weakened  by  croffing  the  feas,  deprived  of  their 
ordinary  food,  and  given  up  to  the  hands  of  per- 
fons  who  were  incapable  of  rearing  and  taking 
care  of  them  ? The  fheep  were  the’  moft  mate- 
rially affedled.  Mendoza  had  fome  rams  brought 
from  Spain  in  order  to  renew  the  degenerated 
racej  and  fince  that  period,  the  fleeces  have  been 
found  of  a fufficient  good  quality  to  fupply  ma- 
terials for  confiderable  manufactures. 

The  multiplication  of  the  cattle' brought  on  a 
oreat  increafe  in  the  cultures.  To  the  maife, 
which  had  always  been  the  principal  food  of  the 
Mexicans,  the  grains  of  our  countries  were  added. 
At  firft  they  did  not  thrive.  The  feeds  of  them, 
throw’n  at  hazard  among  the  briars,  did  not 
at  firft  yield  any  thing  but  thick  and  barren 
weeds.  A vegetation  too  rapid  and  too  vi- 
gorous, did  not  allow  them  time  to  ripen,  nor 
even  to  form  themfelves  : but  this  fuperabund- 
ance  of  juices  gradually  (Jiminilhed  j and -at 
length  moft  of  our  feeds,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
were  feen  to  profper.  If  the  vine  and  the  olive 
tree  were  not  naturalized  in  this  part  of  the  New 
.World,  this  was  owen  to  the  prohibition  of 
government,  which  intended  to  leave  a mart 
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open  for  the  produ6lions  of  the  mother-country,  book 
Perhaps  the  foil  and  the  climate  would  themfclves  t..— /-w 
have  rejedted  thefe  precious  plants  j at  leafl:  we 
have  an  authority  for  thinking  fo,  when  we  fee 
that  the  experiments  which  the  Jefuits,  and  the 
heirs  of  Cortez  were  allowed  to  try,  about  the 
year  1706,  were  not  fuccefsful,  and  that  thofe 
which  have  been  fince  made,  have  not  been  much 
more  fo. 

Cotton,  tobaccp,  cocoa,  fugar,  and  fome 
other  produdlions,  were  in  general  profperous  : 
but  for  want  of  hands  or  induftry,  thefe  articles 
were  confined  to  an  inland  circulation.  There 
is  nothing  but  jalap,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochi- 
neal, which  conftitutes  the  trade  of  New  Spain 
with  other  nations. 


Jalap  is  one  of  the  purgatives  of  moft  fre-  of  thecni. 
quent  ufe  in  medicine.  It  derives  it’s  name  from  hp. 
the  town  of  Xalapa,  in  the  environs  of  which  it 
grows  plentifully.  It’s  root,  which  is  the  only 
part  in  ufe,  is  tuberofe,  large,  lengthened  out 
into  the  form  of  a French  turnip,  white  on  the 
infide,  and  full  of  a milky  juice.  The  plant  which 
it  produces,  hath  been  for  a long  time  unknow’n. 

At  prefent,  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  a fpecies  of 
convolvulus,  refembling  in  it’s  appearance  that 
of  our  hedges.  It’s  ftem  is  climbing,  angular, 
and  covered  with  a flight  down.  It’s  leaves, 
alternately  difpofed,  are  rather  large,  downy  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  wrinkled  on  the  under,  and 
marked  with  feven  cofiæ  : they  are  fometimes 
entire  and  cordiform,  fometimes  divided  into 
fevcral  lobes,  more  or  lefs  diflinct.  The  flowers, 
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B ^ which  grow  in  clufters  along  the  Hem,  have  a 
^ — I calix,  acorn-like  at  it’s  bafe,  deeply  divided  into 
five  parts;  and  accompanied  with  two  flowery 
leaves.  - The  corolla,-» which  is  large,  and  cam- 
paniform,  .whicifh  on  the'  outfide,  and  of  a dark 
purple  within,  fupports  five  white Tlamina  of  un- 
equal length.  The  germen,  which  is  placed  in 
the  middle,  and  furmounted  with  a^fingle  Jftyle, 
becomes,  as  it  ripens,  a round  capfula,  in-, 
clofing  in  a Angle  cell  four  feeds  of  a red.  colour, 
and  very  hairy. 

This  plant  is  not  only  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Xalapa,  but  alfo  among  the  fands  of 
Vera-Crux.  It  is  eafily  cultivated.  The  weight 
of  the  roots  ^ is  from  Twelve  to. twenty  pounds. 
They  are  cut  into  dices,  in  order  to  dry  them. 
They  then  “acquire  a brown 'colour,  and  a refinous 
appearance.  The  tatte  of  them  is  rather  acrid, 
and  excites  a naufea.  TJie  beft  jalap  is  clofe, 
refinous,  brown,  not  eafily  broken,  and  inflam- 
mable. It  is  given  only  in  fmall  dofes,  becaufe 
it  is  an  aftive  and  violent  purgative.  It’s  refinous 
extrait,  made  with  fpirit  of  wine,  is  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  with  ftill  greater 
caution.  There  are  feven  thoufand  five  hundred 
quintals  of  this  root  confumed  annually  in  Europe, 
which  cofl;  972,000  livres 

Of  the  cal-  The  vanilla  is  a plant  which,  like  the  ivy, 
♦iiiiiia.  grows  to  the  trees  it  meets  with,  covers  them  al- 
mofl;  entirely,  and  raifes  itfelf  by  their  aid.  It’s 
Item,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  is 
greenifli,  flefhy,  almoft  cylindrical,  knotty  at 
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intervals,  and  farmentofe,  as  that  of  the.  vine. 
Each  knot  is  furniflied  with  an  alternate  leaf, 
rather  thick,  of  an  oval  fliape,  eight  inches  long 
and  three  broad.  It  alfo  pufhes  forth  roots, 
which  penetrating  the  barks  of  the  trees,,  ex- 
trafts  a fufficient  degree  of  nourifhment  from 
them  to  fupport  the  plant  for  fome  time  in  vi- 
gour, when  by  accident  the  bottom  of  the  ftem 
happens  to  be  damaged,  or  even  feparated  from 
the  principal  root.  This  ftem,  when  grow  n to  a 
certain  height,  branches  out,  fpreads  fideways, 
and  is  covered  with  clufters  of  flowers,  rather 
large,  white  on  the  infide,  and  greenifti  without. 
Five  of  the  divifions  of  their  calix  are  long,  nar- 
row, and  undulated.  The  fixth,  which  is  more 
internal,  appears  in  the  form  of  a horn.  Thepiftil, 
which  they  crown,  fupports  a Angle  ftamina. 
It  becomes,  as  it  ripens,  a flefhy  fruit,  formed 
like  a pod,  of  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  which 
opens  into  three  valves  loaded  with  fmall  feeds. 
This  plant  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated 
lands  that  are  are  always  damp,  fometimes  un- 
der water,  and  covered  with  large  trees;  from 

whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  luch  a kind  of 
foil  is  the  fitteft  for  it’s  cultivation.  In  order  to 
multiply  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  plant  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  fome  branches  or  twigs,  which  take  root 
and  rife  up  in  a fhort  time.  Some  cultivators, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  plants  from  rotting, 
prefer  the  faftening  of  them  to  trees,  even  at  the 
height  of  a foot  from  the  ground.  Thefe  plants 
foon  throw  out  filaments,  which  defeending  in  a 
ftrait  line,  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  form 

roots  there.  ^ 
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The  feafon  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  and  lafts  about 
three  months.  The  aromatic  that  is  peculiar  to 
them  cannot  be  obtained  without  preparation. 
This  preparation  conffts  in  threading  feveral 
pods,  and  dipping  them  for  a moment  in  a cal-» 
dron  of  boiling  water  to  whiten  them.  They  are 
afterwards  fufpended  in  a place  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  and  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  A thick 
and  plentiful  liquor  then  diftils  from  their  ex- 
tremity, the  exit  of  which  is  facilitated  by  a flight 
prefTure,  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day.  In  order  to  retard  the  drying,  which 
ought  to  go  on  flowly,  they  are  rubbed  over  at 
feveral  different  times  with  oil,  which  preferves 
their  fupplenefs,  and  keeps  them  from  infeds. 
They  are  alfo  tied  round  with  a cotton  thread  to 
prevent  them  from  opening.  W^hen  they  are 
fufficiently  dried,  they  are  rubbed  in  hands 
anointed  with  oil,  and  they  are  put  into  a pot  that 
is  varnifhed,  in  order  to  keep  them  frefli. 

This  is  all  that  is  know’n  of  the  vanilla,  which 
is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  chocolate; 
the  life  of  which  has  paffed  from  the  Mexicans  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other  nations; 
and  even  this  information,  which  we  have  ob- 
tained concerning  it,  is  entirely  modern,  and 
owen  to  a French  naturalift.  It  is  not  pof- 
fible,  that  the  mailers  of  this  part  of  the  Nevv 
^^^orld,  notwithflanding  the  indifference  they 
have  hitherto  Ihew^n  for  the  hiflory  of  nature, 
fhould  not  have  better  information  upon  this 
matter.  If  they  have  not  communicated  it,  it 
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is  becaufe  they  have  been  defirous  of  referving 
this  produftion  exclufively  to  themfelves,  al- 
though only  fifty  chuintais  of  it  are  annually 
brought  to  Europe,  where  they  are  not  fold  for 
more  than  431,568  livres*.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  matter  (hall  be  brought  to  light,  and 
then  the  vanilla  will  be  as  generally  know’n  as 
the  indigo  is  at  prefent. 

The  indigo  tree  is  a (Irait  and  rather  bufliy 
.plant.  From  it’s  root  arifes  a ligneous  brittle 
(tern,  of  the  height  of  two  feet,  branching  from 
the  beginning,  white  on  the  infide,  and  covered 
with  a greyifli  bark.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
compoled  of  feveral  fmall  leaves  difpofed  in  two 
rows  along  a common  cofta,  which  is  terminated 
by  a fingle  foliolum,  and  furnilhed  at  it’s  bafis 
with  two  fmall  membranes  which  are  called  fti- 
pulæ.  At  the  extremity  of  each  branch  arife 
of  reddifh,  papilionaceous  flowers,  rather 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  a number  of  petals. 
The  (lamina,  to  the  number  of  fix,  and  the  pifiil, 
furmounted  with  a fingle  (lyle,  are  arranged  as 
thev  are  in  moft  of  Ihe  herbaceous  flowers.  The 
piftil  is  changed  into  a fmall  rounded  pod, 
(lightly  curved,  one  inch  in  length,  and  a line 
and  a half  in  breadth,  full  of  cylindrical,  fliining, 
and  brownifh  feeds. 

This  plant  requires  a light  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  never  deluged  with  water.  For  this  reafon, 
fpots  are  preferred  which  are  doping,  becaufe  this 
pofition  preferves  the  indigo  plant  from  the  (lag- 
nation  of  the  rain,  which  might  deftroy  it,  and 
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^ %u  ^ inundations,  that  might  cover  it  with  a 

w-v — ‘ prejudicial  flime.  Low  and  flat  grounds  may 
alfo  be  employed  for  this  culture,  if  channels 
and  ditches  are  made  to  drawoff  the  waters,  and 
if  care  be  taken  to  plant  them  only  after  the 
rainy  feafon,  which  often  occafions  overflowings. 
The  feed  is  fow’n  in  little  furrows  made  by  the 
hough,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  at  the 
> diftance  of  a foot  from  eaclv  other,  and  in  as 

flrait  a line  as  poffible.  Continual  attention  is 
required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which  would 
foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  fow’n 
in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred, 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  flioot  above  the  fur- 
face  in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end 
of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is 
cut  with  pruning-knives  ; and  cut  again  at  the 
end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  be  a Jittle 
rainy.  It  lafts  about  two  years,  after  which  term 
it  degenerates  i it  is  then  plucked  up,  and  planted 
afrefli. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it 
does  not  abforb  a fufficient  quantity  of  air  and 
dew  to  moiflen  the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
the  planter  to  have  a vafl:  fpace  which  may  re- 
main covered  with  trees,  ’till  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflfary  to  fell  them,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  indigo  i for  trees  are  to  be  confidered  as 
fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air  re- 
ciprocally communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid 
and  vegetating  fubflancej  fyphons,  into  which 
the  vapours  and  thejuices  being  alternately  draw’n 
Ijp,  are  kept  in  equilibrium,  Thus  while  thefap 
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afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the- leaves  ® o o ^ 

draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which  circulating  - - * 

through  the  fibres  of  the  tree-  de.fcend  again  into 
the  earth,  and  reftore  to  it  in  dew  what  it  lofes  in 
fap.  it  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, that,  when  there  are  no  trees  to  preferve 
the  fields  in  a proper  ftate  for  the  flowing  of  in- 
digo, it  is  CLiftomary  to  cover  thofe  which  are 
exhaufted  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or  Hanes, 
the  creeping  branche;s  of  which  preferve  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  the  earth,  while  the  leaves,  when  burnt, 
renew  it’s  fertility. 

Indigo  is  diftinguiflied  into  fcveral  fpecies,  of 
which  only  two  are  cultivated.  The  true  indigo, 
which  is  the  fort  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  ' 
the  baftard  indigo,  which  differs  from  the  former, 
in  having  a much  higher,  more  woody,  and  more 
durable  Item  ; in  having  it’s  foliola  longer  and 
narrower,  it’s  pods  more  curved,  and  it’s  feeds 
black.  Though  the  firft  be  fold  at  a higher 
price,  it  is  ufually  advantageous  to  cultivate 
the  others  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  frequently  re- 
newed, is  heavier,  and  yields  more  leaves,  the 
produce  of  which  is,  however,  lefs,  from  an  equal 
quantity.  The  firfl:  will  grow  in  many  different 
foils;  the  fécond  flucceeds  befi;  in  thofe  which  are 
moft  expofed  to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great 
accidents  in  their  early  ftate.  They  are  fome- 
times  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  orchoaked 
by  a web  with  which  they  are  furrounded  by  an 
infedt  peculiar  to  thefe  regions.  Sometimes  the 
plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  another 
very  common  infed  ; at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
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whfch  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  by  cater- 
pillars. This  laft  misfortune,  which  is  but  too 
common,  hath  given  occafion  to  the  faying,  that 
the  planters  of  indigo  went  to  bed  rich,  and  rofe 
in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathercd-in  with 
gteat  precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina 
that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is  very  valu- 
able, fall  off  by  fliaking  it.  When  gathered,  it  is 
throw’n  into  the  fteeping-vat,  which  is  a large  tub' 
filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a fermenta- 
tion, which  in  twenty-four  hours  at  fartheft  is 
completed.  A cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the 
water  run  into  the  fécond  tub,  called  the  mortar 
or  pounding'tub.  The  fteeping-vat  is  then 
cleaned  out,  that  fre(h  plants  may  be  throw’n  in; 
and  thus  the  work  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  water  which  hath  run  into  the  pounding- 
tub,  is  found  impregnated  with  a very  fubtile 
earth,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue 
fubftance  that  is  the  objeCt  of  this  procefs,  and 
which  muft  be  feparated' from  the  ufelefs  fait  of 
the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes  the  dregs  fwim  on 
the  furface.  To  effeCl  this,  the  water  is  forcibly 
agitated  with  wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of 
holes,  and  fixed  to  a long  handle.  This  part  of 
the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions.  If 
the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  roon,^-the  part 
that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fufficiently  fe- 
parated from  the  fait,  would  be  loft.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long 
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after  the  complete  reparation,  the  parts  would  be,  b ^ ^ k 
brought  together  again,  and  form  a new  com- 
bination  j and  the  fait  re-a(fting  on  the  dregs  would 
excite  a fécond  fermentation,  that  would  alter  the 
dye,  fpoil  it’s  colour,  and  make  what  is  called 
burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents  are  prevented  by 
a clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  alterations  that  the 
dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which- the 
workmen  take  to  draw  out  a little  of  it  from  time 
to  time  in  a clean  velfel.  When  they  perceive 
that  the  coloured  particles  collect  by  feparating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fliaking 
the  buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue 
dregs  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where 
they  are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear. 

Holes  made  in  the  tub  at  different  heights  arc 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs 
water  is  let  our. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  a thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  ftil!  more  cleared  of  much  fu- 
perfiuous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is 
drained  into  facks  j from  whence,  when  water 
no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this  matter, 
now  become  of  a thicker  confiftence,  is  put  in- 
to chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes  it’s  moifture. 

At  the  end  of  three  montlis  the  indigo  is  fit  for 
fale. 

It  is  ufed  in  wafliing  to  give  a blueifti  colour 
to  linen  : painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water 
colours;  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  with- 
out indigo,  The  antients  procured  it  from  the 
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® K £aft  Indies  j in  modern  times  it  has  been  tranf- 

V— — f planted  into  America.  The  cultivation  of  it, 
fucceflively  attempted  at  different  places,  appears 
to' be  fixed  at  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Loui- 
fiana,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico.  This  laff 
fort,  which  is  the  moft  efteemed,  is  know’n  by 
the  name  of  Guatimala  indigo,  becaufe  it  grows 
upon  the  diftridt  of  that  famous  city.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  procured  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark. 

In  thefe  beautiful  countries,  where  every 
eftate  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, a part  of  this  large  fpace  is  annually  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  indigo.  For  this  purpofe  it  is 
fufficient  to  burn  the  flirubs  which  cover  the 
grounds,  and  carelefsly  to  pafs  the  plough  once 
over  them.  This  is  done  in  the  month  of  March 
a feafon  in  which  it  very  feldom  rains  in  this 
delightful  climate.  A man  on  horfeback  then 
fcatters  the  feed  of  the  plant,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  fow  cor*  in  Europe.  No  one  then 
pays  any  attention  to  this  valuable  production, 
’till  the  time  of  gathering  it. 

• From  hence  it  happens  that  the  indigo  grows 
in  fome  places  and  not  in  others  j and  that  the 
indigo  which  does  not  rife,  is  frequently  choaked 
by  the  weeds,  from  which  it  might  have  been 
prefervcd  by  pulling  them  up  frequently.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Spaniards  gather  lefs  indigo 
from  an  extent  of  three  or  four  leagues,  than 
other  nations  do  from  a few  acres  of  land  care- 
fully managed  ; and  their  indigo,  though  much 
fuperior  to  any  other,  is  not  yet  fo  perfect  as  it 
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might  be.  Europe  receives  annually  fix  thou-  ® ^ 

fand  quintals  of  it,  which  coft  7,626,960 
livres  *. 

This  profperity  would  infallibly  increafe,  if 
the  court  of  Madrid  were  to  enable  the  natives 
to  cultivate  indigo  on  their  own  account.  This 
perfonal  intereft  thus  fubftituted  to  a foreign 
one,  would  render  them  more  aftive  and  more 
intelligent;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  abund- 
ance . and  fuperiority  of  the  Mexican  indigo, 
would  in  time  exclude  that  of  the  other  colonies 
from  all  the  markets. 

The  cochineal,  to  which  we  owe  our  beautiful 
fcarlet  and  purple  Colours,  has  not  yet  been  found  cochineau 
any  where  but  in  Mexico.  1 had  aflerted,  from 
the  teftimony  even  of  the  beft  writers,  that  the 
nature  of  this  colour  was  not  know’n  before  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Upon  fearching  into  „ 
the  originals,  I find,  that  Acofta,  in  1 530,  and 
Herrera,  in  1601,  had  defcribed  it,  as  well  as 
our  modern  naturalifts.  1 therefore  retraft,  and 
wifli  I could  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  fame 
with  regard  to  many  other  things  I have  written  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  ignorance  of  travellers,  and 
the  levity  with  which  they  confider  the  produflions 
of  nature  in  all  it’s  kingdoms,  is  the  reafon  that 
natural  hiftory  is  fo  full  of  falfities,  which  pals 
from  one  work  to  another,  and  which  are  tranf- 
mitted,  from  age  to  age,  by  authors,  who  fuc- 
celTively  copy  each  other.  We  fcarce  give  our- 
fclves  the  trouble  to  examine,  what  we  think  wc 
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^ are  well  acquainted  with;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
-»  after  having  propagated  error,  the  teftimonies 
which  delay  inquiries  prolong  the  duration  of  it 
ftill  more.  Another  inconvenience  arifing  from 
this  is,  that  philofophers  lole  time,  which  is 
precious,  in  forming  lyftems  which  impofe  upon 
us,  ’till  the  pretended  fads  upon  which  they  were 
founded,  have  been  Hiew’n  to  be  falfe. 

The  cochineal  is  an  infed  of  the  fize  and  form 
of  a bug.  ..The  two  fexes  are  diftind  as  in  moft 
other  animals.  The  female,  fixed  upon  a point 
of  the  plant,  'almoft  from  the  firft  inftant  of  it’s 
birth,  remains  always  attached  to  it  by  a kind 
of  trunk,  and  prefents  to  the  eye  only  an  hemif- 
pherical  cruft,  which  covers  ail  . the  other  parts. 
This  covering  is  changed  twice  in  twenty-five 
days,  and  is  fprinkled  over  with  a white  and 
thick  duft,  which  is  immifcible  with  water.  At 
this  period,  which  is  that  of  puberty,  the  male, 
which  is  much  Imaller,  and  more  flightly  made, 
iflues  out  of  a farinaceous  tube,  by  means  of 
wings  with  which  he  is  provided.  He  flutters 
over  the  immoveable  females,  and  fixes  upon 
each  of  them.  The  fame  female  is  thus  vifited 
by  feveral  males,  who  perifli  foon  after  foecun- 
dation.  The  bulk  of  the  female  vifibly  enlarges, 
’till  a drop  of  liquid,  which  efcapes  from  under 
her,  fhews  that  the  eggs,  which  are  in  great 
^ number,  will  foon  make  their  appearance.  The 
little  infeds  burft  their  covering  at  the  time  of 
their  birth,  and  foon  fpread  themfelves  over  the 
plant,  to  choofe  a favourable  fpot  to  fi.x  upon. 
They  particularly  endeavour  to  Ihelter  themfelves 
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from  the  eafl:  wind.  Accordingly,  the  flirub  ® ^ 

upon  which  they  live,  when  viewed  on  that  fide,  ' — sA-» 
appears  quite  green,  while  upon  the  oppofite 
fide,  which  the  infcds  have  preferred,  it  is 
white. 

This  (hrub,  which  is  know’n  by  the  name  of 
nopal,  or  Indian  fig,  is  about  five  feet  high. 

It’s  ftem  is  flelhy,  large,  flattened,  downy,  a 
little  rough,  and  covered  with  clufters  of  thorns, 
regularly  difpofed  upon  it’s  furface.  It  branches 
out  very  much,  and  grows  narrow,  as  well  as  it’s 
branches,  at  every  point  of  ramification:  this 
gives  to  each  portion  of  the  plant  thus  made 
narrow,  the  form  of  an  oval,  thick,  and  thorny 
leaf.  It  hath  no  other  leaves  but  thcfe.  It's 
flowers,  fcattered  over  the  young  ftems,  are  com- 
pofed  of  a fcaly  calix  which  fupports  feveral 
petals  and  ftamina.  The  piftil,  furmounted  with 
a Angle  ftyle,  aud  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calix,  grows  along  with  it  into  a fruit  that  is  fit 
for  eating  j it  refembles  a fig,  and  is  full  of  feeds, 
fixed  in  a kind  of  reddifh  pulp. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  nopal.  Thofe 
which  have  a fmooth  ftem,  with  a number  of 
thorns  placed  too  clofe  to  each  other,  are  not  fit 
for  the  breeding  of  the  cochineal.  Thefe  infers 
thrive  well  only  on  that  fort  which  hath  few 
thorns,  and  a downy  furface  proper  to  give  them 
a firmer  footing.  Wind,  and  cold  rain,  as  well 
as  too  much  damp,  are  injurious  to  the  plant. 

The  mode  of  lopping  the  trees  is  not  advan- 
tageous. It  is  better  to  re-plant  it  every  fix 
years,  by  putting  feveral  pieces  of  the  ftems  into 
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^ of  Tome  depth,  difpofed  in  a quincunx, , or  a 
j fquare,  at  tlie  diftanceoffix  or  eight  feet  from 
each  other.  . A fpot  thus  planted,  and  diftin- 
guilLed  by  the  name  of  Nopalry,  is  ufually  no 
more  than  one  or  two  acres  in  extent,  feldom 
three.  Each  acre  produces  as  much  as  two 
quintals  of  cochineal,  and  one  man  is  fufficient 
to  cultivate,  its  he  muft  weed  frequently,  but 
with  precaution,  in  order  not  to  difturb  the  in- 
fedf,  which  would  not  furvive  if  it  were  difplaced. 
The  cultivator  muft  alfo  take  care  to  get  rid  of 
the  animals  that  would  deftroy  the  plant;  the 
moft  formidable  of  which  is  a.  caterpillar,  which 
makes  it’s  way  even  through  the  infide  of  the  plant, 
and  attacks  the  infeâ;  underneath. 

. Eighteen  months  after  the  plantation,  the  no- 
pal is  covered  w.ith  cochineals  ; but  in  order  to 
diftribute  theiiPi , more  regularly  over  the  whole 
plant,  and  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  each 
other,  from  their  proximity,  fmall  nefts,  made 
of  the  outfide  rind  of  the  cocoa,  open  to  the  weft, 
and  filled  with  twelve  or  fifteen  females  ready  to 
lay  their  eggs,  are  fixed  to  fpines  at  certain  dif- 
tances.  The  little  ones  which  come  out,  fix 
themfelves  on  the  nopal,  and  attain  to  their  ut- 
moft  growth  in  two  months,  which  is  the  limited 
duration  of  their  life.  They  are  then  gathered  j 
and  this  operation  is  renewed  every  two  months 
from  Oftober  to  May.  The  crop  may  be  lefs 
valuable  if  it  fliould  be  mixed  with  another  kind 
of  cochineal  of  a lower  price,  or  if  there  be  a 
great  quantity  of  males,  which  are  in  little  efti- 
mation,  becaufe  they  are  lefs,  and  that  they  fall 
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off  before  the  time.  This  crop  is  to  be  gathered 
fome  days  before  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  either  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  the  eggs,  which  are  rich  in 
colour,  or  to  hinder  the  little  ones  from  fixing 
upon  a plant  which  is  already  exhaufted,  and 
muft  be  left  to  itfelf  for  a few  months.  Begin- 
ning then  by  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  the  cochi- 
neals are  fucceflively  detached  with  a knife,  and 
are  made  to  fall  into  a bafon  placed  underneath, 
one  of  the  edges  of  which  being  flattened,  adapts 
itfelf  exactly  to  the  plant,  which  is  afterwards 
cleaned  with  the  fame  knife,  or- with  a cloth. 

Immediately  before  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  total  deftrudion  of  the 
cochineals,  which  might  be  occafioned  by  the 
unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  the  branches  of  the 
nopal,  loaded  with  infant  infe<5ls,  are  cut  off, 
Thefe  branches  are  laid  up  in  the  houfes,  where 
they  maintain  their  frefhnefs,  as  all  mucilaginous 
plants  do.  Here  the  cochineals  thrive  during 
the  bad  feafon.  As  foon  as  that  is  pafTed,  they 
are  placed  on  the  trees,  where  the  vivifying  frefb- 
nefs  of  the  air  foon  makes  them  propagate. 

The  wild  cochineal,  a different  fpecies  from 
the  fine,  or  mefteque  cochineal,  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  but  cultivated  in  the  fame  places, 
and  on  the  fame  plant,  does  not  require  as  much 
care  and  precaution!  it  is  a more  hardy  in fedt, 
and  bears  the  injuries  of  the  air  better.  The  crop 
of  it  is  confequently  lefs  variable  in  the  produce, 
and  may  be  gathered  all  the  year.  This  in- 
fe6t  differs  from  the  other,  inafmuch  as  it  is 
more  voracious,  lefs  abounding  in  colour,  and 
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enveloped  in  a kind  of  cotton,  which  it  extends 
two  lines  all  round  it.  This  fpecies  multiplies 
more  readily,  fpreads  further  and  falter  without 
any  affillancei  fo  that  a nopalry  is  foon  covered 
with  them.  As  it’s  produce  is  more  certain,  as  it's 
price  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
finer  fort,  and  as  it  propagates  upon  all  the 
fpecies  of  nopal,  it  may  be  cultivated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  but  feparately  j becaufe,  if  it  were  placed 
near  the  other,  it  would  ftarve  it,  and  the  other 
might  alfo  be  fmothered  under  the  down.  This 
fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  Peru,  upon  a very  prickly 
nopal,  which  is  extremely  common  there. 

As  foon  as  the  cochineals  are  gathered,  they 
are  plunged  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  There 
are  different  ways  of  drying  them.  The  bell  is, 
to  expofe  them  to  the  fun  for  feveral  days,  by 
which  means  they  acquire  a red  brown  colour, 
which  the  Spaniards  call  renegrida.  The  fécond 
method  is  to  put  them  in  an  oven,  where  they 
alfume  a greyifh  colour  ftreaked  with  veins  of 
purple,  which  hath  given 'them  the  name  of  jaf-- 
peada.  But  the  molt  imperfedt,  which  is  what  the 
Indians  moll  generally  praefife,  confifts  in  put- 
ting them  on  plates  along  with  their  cakes  of 
maize  j in  which  procefs  they  are  frequently  burnt, 
and  are  called  negra. 

Though  the  cochineal  be  clalTed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  fpecies  of  all  others  the  moll  likely 
to  corrupt,  yet  it  never  fpoils.  Without  any 
other  care  than  merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a 
box,  it  hath  been  preferved  in  all  it’s  virtue  for 
ages. 
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This  valuable  production  would  probably 
fucceed  in  different  parts  of  Mexico  ; but  hitherto 
fcarce  any  befide  the  province  of  Oaxaca  hath 
feriouOy  attended  to  it.  The  crops  have  been 
more  plentiful  upon  a barren  foil,  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  nopal,  than  upon  a foil  naturally  fer- 
tile i they  have  experienced  lefs  accidents  in  an 
agreeably  mild  expofure,  than  in  places  where 
the  heat  and  cold  were  more  fenfibly  felt.  The 
Mexicans  were  acquainted  with  the  cochineal 
before  the  deftrudlion  of  their  empire.  They 
made  ufe  of  it  to  paint  their  houfes,  and  to  dye 
their  cotton.  We  read  in  Herrera,  fhat,  as  early 
as  the  year  1523,  the  miniftry  fent  orders  to  Cortez 
to  oncourage  the  cultivation  of  it.  The  conquerors 
rejefled  this  kind  of  labour,  as  they  defpifed  every 
other,  and  it  was  configned  entirely  to  the  Indians. 
They  are  the  only  perfons  who  ftill  carry  it  on  j 
though  too  frequently  with  funds  advanced  by  the 
Spaniards,  upon  terms  more  or  lefs  ufurious. 
The  produce  of  their  induftry  is  all  conveyed  to 
the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is  likewife 
named  Oaxaca. 

This  town,  to  which  there  are  beautiful  roads 
leading  up,  and  where  a perpetual  fpring  prevails, 
rifes  in  the  midft  of  a fpacious  plain,  covered 
with  agreeable  hamlets  and  well  cultivated.  Thé 
ftreets  are  wide,  run  in  a flraight  line,  and  con- 
fift  of  houfes  that  are  rather  low,  but  conftruflcd 
in  a plealing  manner.  The  fquares,  the  aque- 
duft,  and  the  public  edifices,  are  executed  in  a 
good  tafte.  There  are  fome  manufadures  of 
filk  and  cotton  j and  the  merchandize  of  Afia  and 
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of  Europe  is  in  general  ufe.  We  have  an  op-* 
portLinity  of  feeing  feveral  travellers,  whom  par- 
ticular circumftances  had  led  to  Oaxaca.  They 
have  uniformly  aflured  us,  that  of  all  the  fettle- 
ments  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World,  this  was  the  one  in  which  the  fpirit  of 
fociety  had  made  the  greateft  progrefs.  Thefe 
feveral  advantages  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
cochineal  trade. 

Exclusive  of  what  is  confumed  by  America 
and  the  Philippines,  Europe  receives  annually 
four  thoufand  quintals  of  fine  cochineal,  two 
hundred  quintals  of  granilla,  a hundred  quintals 
of  cochineal  duft,  and  three  hundred  quintals  of 
the  wild  cochineal,  which,  when  brought  into  it’s 
ports,  are  fold  for,  8,610,140  livres 
• This  rich  article  hath  been  hitherto  cultivated 
only  for  the  profit  of  Spain.  M.  Thierry,  a 
French  botanift,  in  defiance  of  more  dangers 
than  can  be  imagined,  hath  taken  it  away  from 
Oaxaca  itfelf,  and  tranfplanted  it  to  San  Do- 
mingo, where  he  cultivates  it  with  a degree  of 
perfeverance,  worthy  of  the  courage  which^ani- 
mated  him  in  obtaining  it.  His  firil  attempts 
have  fucceeded  beyond  his  expedlations,  and 
there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fequel  will 
anfwer  to  this  fortunate  beginning.  May  this 


fpecies  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  others,  extend 
itfelf  ftill  further,  and  engage  the  attention  of 
other  nations  1 Are  we  not  all  brethren,  all  chil- 
dren of  one  common  father,  and  are  we  not  all 
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calkd  to  fulfill  the  fame  deftiny  ? Is  it  neceffary  book 
that  I Ihould  thwart  the  profperity  of  my  fellow  ■ ■ 

creature,  becaufe  nature  hath  placed  a river  or  a 
mountain  between  him  and  me?  Doth  this  bar- 
rier authorife  me  to  hate  and  to  perfecutc  him  ? 

How  many  calamities  hath  this  exclufive  predi- 
ledion  for  particular  focieties  brought  upon  the 
globe,  and  how  many  more  will  it  ftill  occafion 
in  future,  unlefs  found  philofophy  Ihould  at 
length  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  too  long 
beguiled  by  fa<5titious  fentiments  ? My  voice  is 
certainly  too  feeble  to  diffipate  the  delufion.  But 
fome  writers  will  undoubtedly  arife,  whofe  rea- 
foning  and  eloquence  will,  fooner  or  later,  per- 
fuade  future  generations,  that  mankind  is  of 
greater  concern  to  us  than  one’s  country  -,  or  ra- 
ther, that  the  felicity  of  the  one  is  intimately  con- 
nefled  with  the  happinefs  of  the  other. 

To  the  great  exportations  we  have  been  men- 
tioning, we  muft  add  the  following  articles  that 
are  fent  from  Mexico  : ten  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  quintals  of  logwood,  which  pro- 
duce 112,428  livres  three  hundred  and  ten 
quintals  of  a fpecies  of  Brafil  wood,  which  pro- 
duce 4,266  livres  f j forty-feven  quintals  of 
carmine,  which  produce  81,000  livres:]:;  fix 
quintals  of  tortoife  fhell,  which  produce  24,300 
livres  §;  forty-feven  quintals  of  arnotto,  which 
produce  21,600  livres  |1  ; thirty  quintals  of  far- 
faparilla,  which  produce  4,147  livres^;  forty- 
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four  quintals  of  balfam,  which  produce  45,920 
livres  five  quintals  of  dragon’s  blood,  which 
produce  270  Hyresf;  and  one  hundred  hides  with 
the  hair  on,  which  produc»  1,620  livres 

But,  as  if  nature  had  not  yet  done  enough  for 
Spain,  in  granting  to  her,  almolt  gratuitoufly, 
all  the  treafures  of  the  earth,  which  other  nations 
cannot  obtain  v/ithout  the  hardeft  labour,  fhe 
hath  alfo  beftowed  upon  her,  efpecially  at 
Mexico,  gold  and  filver,  which  are  the  vehicle 
or  reprefentative  of  every  produce. 

Such  is  the  dominion  which  thefe  fhining  and 
fatal  metals  have  over  us,  that  they  have  coun- 
terbalanced the  infamy  and  execration  which  the 
plunderers  of  America  juftly  deferved.  The 
names  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Potofi,  no  longer 
make  us  Ihudder  j and  yet  we  are  men  ! Even  at 
this  day,  when  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity  are  inculcated  in  all  our 
writings,  and  are  become  the  invariable  rule  of 
our  judgments  3 a navigator,  who  fhould  come 
into  our  ports  with  a veflel  laden  with  riches 
avowedly  obtained  by  methods  equally  barbarous, 
would  land  amidft  the  general  acclamations  of 
the  multitude.  Where  is  then  that  wifdom, 
which  is  fo  much  the  boafl  of  the  prefent  age  ? 
What  is  then  that  gold,  which  removes  from  us 
the  idea  of  vice,  and  prevents  us  from  feeling  that 
fenfe  of  horror  which  the  fhedding  of  blood  natu- 
rally imprefles  us  with  ? There  are  undoubtedly 
}bme  advantages  annexed  to  a medium  of  ex- 
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change  between,  nations,  to  an  external  repre-  ® ^ 

Tentation  of  all  forts  of  value,  to  a common  — -j 
eftimate  of  all  labours.  But  would  not  greater 
advantages  have  been  obtained,  if  nations  had 
continued  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity,  detached 
from  each  other,  ignorant,  and  hofpitable,  than 
thus  to  have  become  corrupted  with  the  moft 
ferocious  of  all  paffions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  hath  not  always  been  well 
underftood.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were 
as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is  now  believed,  with 
greater  reafon,  that  they  are  formed  fucceffively. 

In  fadl,  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt,  that  nature  is 
continually  in  aélion,  and  that  (he  exerts  herfelf 
with  as  much  power  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  in  the  regions  of  the  fky. 

Every  metal,  according  to  the  chymids,  hath 
for  it’s  principle  an  earth  which  conftitutes  and  is 
peculiar  to  it.  It  prefents  itfelf  to  us,  fometimes 
in  the  form  that  charaderizes  it,  and  fometimes 
under  various  appearances,  when  it  requires  a 
degree  of  habit  and  fkill  to  recognize  it.  In  the 
firlt  cafe  it  is  called  native,  in  the  fécond  minera- 
lized ore.  ' ' 

Metals,  whether  native  or  mineralized,  are 
fometimes  fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth 
that  are  horizontal  or  inclined.  But  tliis  is  not 
the  place  of  their  origin.  They  have  been  con- 
veyed thither  by  great  volcanos,  floods,  and 
earthquakes,  which  are  continually  fubverting 
our  miferable  planet.  They  are  commonly 
found,  fometimes  in  regular  veins,  and  fome- 
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® ® ^ times  in  detached  mafles,  within  the  rocks  and 

w— y— * mountains  where  they  are  formed. 

According  to  the  conjectures  of  naturalifts, 
from  thefe  large  caverns  which  are  perpetually 
heated,  there  arife  continual  exhalations,  Thefe 
fufphureous  and  faline  liquors  aCt  on  the  metallic 
particles,  attenuate,  and  divide  them,  and  put 
them  in  motion  within  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
They  unite  again  5_axMl  then,  becoming  too  heavy 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  air,  they  fall,  and  are 
heaped  up  one  upon  another.  If,  in  their  feveral 
motions,  they  have  not  met  with  other  bodies, 
they  form  pure  metals  ; which  they  do  not,  if 
they  happen  to  have  been  combined  with  foreign 
fubftances. 

Nature,  which  feems  to  have  intended  to  con- 
ceal thefe  metals,  hath  not  been  able  to  fecrete 
them  from  the  avidity  of  man.  From  repeated 
obfervations,  we  are  led  to  difcover  the  places 
where  there  are  mines.  They  are  ufually  found 
in  mountains,  where  plants  grow  with  difficulty, 
and  foon  fade;  where  trees  are  fmall  and  crooked  j 
where  the  moifture  of  dews,  rains,  and  even 
fnows,  is  foon  dried  up  j where  fulphureous  and 
mineral  exhalations  arife  j where  the  waters  are 
impregnated  with  vitriolic  faits,*  and  where  the 
fands  contain  metallic  particles.  Though  each 
of  thefe  marks,  feparately  confidered,  be  ambi- 
guous, it  feldom  happens,  when  all  of  them 
are  united,  but  that  the  earth  contains  fome 
mine. 

But  what  are  the  terms  on  which  we  extraCt 
ihis  çreafufe  or  this  poifon  from  thofe  caverns 
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wliere  nature  had  concealed  it?  We  muft  pierce  book 

' . VI. 

racks  to  an  immenfe  depth  j we  muft  dig  fub-  ' — 
terraneous  channels,  to  carry  off  the  waters  which 
flow  in  and  menace  us  on  every  fide  ; we  muft 
convey  into  immenfe  galleries  the  wood  of  whole 
forefts  cut  into  props.?  we  muft  fupport  the  vaults 
of  thefe  galleries  againft'the  enormous  weight  of 
the  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to  fill  them  up, 
and  to  bury  in  their  ruins  thofe  avaricious  and 
prefumptuous  men  who  conftruéled  them?  we 
muft  dig  canals  and  aqueducts?  we  muft  invent 
hydraulic  machines  of  aftonifhing  and  various 
powers,  and  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  furnaces  ? we 
muft  hazard  being  fuffocated  or  confumed  by  a 
vapour  which  takes  fire  from  the  glimmering 
flame  of  the  lamps,  without  which  the  work  could 
not  be  carried  on  j and  we  muft  at  laft  perifli  by 
a confumption,  which  reduces  human  life  to  one 
half  of  it’s  duration.  If  we  confider  how  many 
obfervations,  experiments,  and  trials,  all  thefe 
works  imply,  we  fhall  carry  the  origin  of  the 
world  far  beyond  it’s  know’n  antiquity.  To  fhew 
us  the  gold,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  filver,  ufed 
in  the  earlieft  ages,  is  to  amufe  us  with  an  idle 
ftory  which  can  only  impofe  upon  children. 

When-  the  labour  of  mineralogy  is  finifhed, 
that  of  metallurgy  begins.  It’s  obje6l  is  to  fe- 
parate  metals  from  each  other,  and  to  detach 
them  from  the  extraneous  bodies  which  envelope 
them. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  gold  from  the  ftones 
which  contain  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  break  them  in 
pieces  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  The  matter 
^ ■ thus 
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thus  pulverized  is  afterwards  triturated  with 
quickliiver,  which  combines  itfelf  to  this  precious 
metal,  but  without  forming  any  union,  either 
with  the  rock,  or  fand,  or  even  the  earth,  which 
were  mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mer- 
cury is  afterwards  diftilled,  which,  on  feparating, 
leaves  the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in  the 
Hate  of  a powder  which  is  purified  in  the  cop- 
pel.  Native  filver  requires  no  other  prepa- 
rations. 

But  when  filver  is  combined  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  or  with  metals  of  a different  nature,  great 
knowlege  and  confummate  experience  are  requi- 
fite  to  purify  it.  Every  circumftance  authorifes 
us  to  think  that  this  art  is  unknow*n  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  alfo  generally  acknowleged,  that 
the  miners  of  Germany  and  Sweden  would  find, 
in  a mine  that  hath  already  been  worked,  more 
wealth  than  the  Spaniard  had  been  able  to  extract 
from  it.  They  would  enrich  themfelves  by  mines, 
which,  through  want  of  fkill,  have  been  rejeded 
as  infufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  working 
them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Caftilians,  the  Mexi- 
cans had  no  gold  except  what  the  torrents  de- 
tached from  the  mountains  ; [hey  had  ftill  lefs  fil- 
ver, becaufe  the  chances  that  might  bring  it  into 
their  hands,  were  infinitely  lefs  frequent.  Thefe 
metals  were  not  employed  by  them  as  a medium 
of  exchange,  but  only  as  objefts  of  ornament,  or 
of  mere  curiofity.  They  were  little  attached  to 
them.  Accordingly,  they  lavifhed  the  fmall 
quantity  they  had.  of  them  upon  a foreign  people. 
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who  made  them  their  idolj  and  they  caft  it  at  the 
feet  of  their  horfes,  who,  while  they  were  chew- 
mg  the  bit,  feemed  as  if  they  were  feeding  upon 
them.  But  when  hoftilities  had  commenced 
between  the  two  nations,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
animofities  increafed,  thefe  perfidious  treafures 
were  partly  throw’n  into  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in 
order  to  deprive  an  implacable  enemy  of  them, 
who  feemed  to  have  croffed  fo  many  feas  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  obtain  the  poflfeffion  of 
them.  It  was  particularly  in  the  capital  and  it*s 
neighbourhood  that  this  praftice  was  adopted. 
After  the  empire  was  fubdued,  the  conquerors 
went  all  over  it,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their  ruling 
paflion.  The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  private 
houfes,  and  even  the  meaneft  hovels,  were  ran- 
facked  and  pillaged.  This  foiirce  being  ex- 
haufted,  it  became  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  mines. 

Those  from  which  the  greateft  expectations 
could  be  formed,  were  fituated  in  countries  which 
had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Nunode  Gufman  was  commifiioned,  in  15JO,  to 
reduce  them  to  fubjeCtion.  The  advantages 
which  this  commander  derived  from  an  illuflridus 
name,  did  not  prevent  him  from  furpafling  in 
barbarity,  all  the  adventurers  who  had  previoufly 
deluged  the  unfortunate  plains  of  the  New  World 
with  blood.  Trampling  upon  millions  of  car- 
cafes,  he  fucceeded,  in  lels  than  two  years,  in 
eftablifhing  a very  extenfive  dominion,  from 
which  the  audience  of  Guadalaxara  was  infiituted. 
'J'his  was  always  the  part  of  New  Spain  the  moll 
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abounding  in  metals.  Thefe  riches  are  more 
efpecially  common  in  New  Galicia,  in  New 
Bifcay,  and  chiefly  in  the  country  of  Zacatecas. 
From  the  midft  of  thefe  arid  mountains  is  draw’n 
the  greatefl:  part  af  thofe  eighty  millions  of 
livres*  which  are  annually  coined  in  the  mints 
.of  Mexico.  The  internal  circulation,  the  Eafl; 
Indies,  the  national  iflands,  and  the  contraband 
trade,  abforb  near  one  half  of  this  fpecie.  The 
mother-country  receives  44,196,047  of  thefe 
livres  f,  to  which  we  mufl;  add,  five  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirty-four  quintals  of  copper, 
which  are  fold  in  Europe  for  453,600  livres  J. 

In  the  earliefl:  periods  after  the  conquefl,  'all 
the  payments  were  made  with  ingots  of  filver,  and 
with  pieces  of  gold,  the  weight  and  value  of 
which  had  received  the  fan6lion  of  government. 
The  necelTity  of  having  a regular  kind  of  coin 
was  foon  feltj  and  towards  the  year  1542,  thefe 
original  metals  were  converted  into  coins  of  dif- 
ferent fizes.  Some  copper  coins  were  even 
ftricken,  but  the  Indians  rejeded  them.  When 
they  were  compelled  to  receive  them,  they  ufed 
to  throw  them,  with  contempt,  into  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  lefs  than  a year’s  time,  the  amount 
of  more  than  a million  of  this  coin  difappeared  ; 
and  it  became  necelTary  to  give  up  a medium  of 
exchange,  which  difgufted  the  lower  clafs  of 
people. 

Although  the  breeding  of  cattle,  cultivation, 
and  the  working  of  the  mines,  have  not  been 
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carried  nearly  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfeflion  as  ® ^ 

they  would  infallibly  have  been  by  an  aflive  * — _r 
people,  yet  the  manufaftures  are  ftill  in  a worfe 
ftate.  Thofe  of  woollen  and  cotton  are  very  ge- 
neral i but  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians, Meftees,  and  Mulattos,  and  that  they 
ferve  only  for  the  clothing  of  the  middling  clafs 
of  people,  they  are  inconceivably  imperfecl. 

Some  better  kinds  have  been  made  only  at 
Quexetaco,  where  tollerably  fine  woollen  cloths 
are  manufaftured.  But  it  is  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Tlafcala  that  the  works  are  carried 
on  with  fpirit.  The  pofition  of  this  province 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  have  attradled  there  mofl  of 
the  workmen,  who  have  paffed  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  World.  Thefe  manufadlures  have 
produced  fucceffively  filk-ftufFs,  jibands,  gold 
and  filver,  and  other  laces,  and  hats,  which  have 
been  confumed  by  fuch  of  the  Meftees  and  Spa- 
niards as  were  not  able  to  pay  for  the  merchan- 
dize brought  from  Europe.  Los  Angèles,  an 
extenfive,  rich,  and  populous  town,  is  the  center 
of  this  bufinefs.  All  the  earthen  ware,  and  mofl: 
of  the  glafles  and  cryftals  that  are  fold  in  the  em- 
pire, come  from  it’s  manufaclures.  The  govern- 
ment hath  even  fire-arms  made  there. 

The  indolence  of  the  people  inhabiting  New  what  is  the 

, . . , ^ , reafon  that 

Spain,  muft  be  one  of  the  principal  caules  that  Mexkohath 
have  retarded  the  profperity  of  this  celebrated  gre\”e?pr<^ 
region,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one;  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  communication  muft  have  added  greatly 
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to  this  want  of  activity.  The  circulation  of  trade 
is  continually  flopped,  by  all  the  obftacles  that 
can  have  been  fuggefted  by  an  unjuft  and  rapacious 
adminiftration.  There  are  at  mofl  but  two  rivers 
able  to  bear  even  fmall  canoes,  and  neither  of 
them  pofTefles  this  advantage  in  all  feafons.  There 
are  but  few  traces  of  roads  even  near  the  great 
towns  : in  every  other  part  the  provifions  or  mer- 
chandize can  only  be  conveyed  upon  the  back  of 
pnules,  and  every  thing  that  is  brittle  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Indians.  In  mofl  of  the  provinces, 
the  price  which  the  traveller  is  to  pay  for  lodg- 
ing, for  horfes,  for  guides,  and  for  provifions, 
is  regulated  by  the  police;  and  this  cuflom, 
however  barbarous  it  may  be  thought,  is  flill 
preferable  to  what  is  praflifed  in  places  where  li- 
berty feems  to  be  more  refpefled. 

These  obftacles  to  public  profperity  have  been 
increafed  by  the  fevere  yoke  under  which  op- 
preffive  mafters  held  the  Indians,  upon  whom  all 
the  hard  labour  was  impofed.  This  evil  is  be- 
come more  confiderable  from  the  diminution  of 
the  hands  employed  to  ferve  the  cupidity  of  the 
Europeans. 

The  firll  fleps  of  the  Caflilians  at  Mexico  were 
marked  with  blood.  The  carnage  extended  itfelf 
during  the  memorable  fiege  of  the  city  ; and  it 
was  carried  to  the  highefl  pitch  of  excefs,  in  the 
expeditions  that  were  undertaken  to  fubdue  de- 
Iperate  people  who  had  endeavoured  to  break 
their  chains.  The  introducflion  of  the  fmall-pox, 
increafed  the  depopulation,  which  was  flill  aug- 
mented foon  after,  by  the  epidemic  difeafes  of 
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1545  and  1576,  the  firft  of  which  deprived  the  book 
empire  of  eight  hundred  thouiand  inhabitants, 
and  the  fécond,  of  two  millions,  if  we  chufe  to 
adopt  the  calculations  of  the  credulous  and  ex- 
aggerating Torquemada.  It  is  even  demon- 
ftrated,  that  without  any  accidental  caufe,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  hath  been  infenfibly 
reduced  to  a very  few.  According  to  the  regif- 
ters  of  1600,  there  were  five  hundred  thoufand 
tributary  Indians  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico  j and 
in  1741,  there  remained  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eleven.  In  the  diocefe  of  Los  Angeles  there 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand  » and 
there  remained  no  more  than  eighty-eight  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  forty.  In  the  diocefe  of 
Oaxaca  there  were  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  i 
and  • there  remained  no  more  than  forty- four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty- two.  We  do 
not  know  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
diocefes  of  the  fix  other  churches:  but.it  is 
probable  that  they  have  been  the  fame  every- 
where. 

The  cuflom  which  prevailed,  and  fiill  prevails 
among  the  Spaniards,  Meftees,  Mulattos,  and 
Negroes,  frequently  to  take  wives  from  among 
the  Indians,  while  no  one  female  of  thele 
branches  hath  ever,  or  fcarce  ever  chofe  hufbands 
from  among  them,  hath  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  dimiiiucion  of  this  race:  but  the  efiecl  of 
this  circumfiance  muft  have  been  rather  confined  ; 
and  if  we  be  not  deceived,  confequences  much 
I more 
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more  extenfive  have  been  produced  by  a fyfteni 
of  permanent  tyranny. 

It  muft  be  acknowleged,  however,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  population  of  the  natives  di- 
minilhed,  that  of  the  foreigners  increafed  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  progreffion.  In 
1600,  the  diocefe  of  Mexico  reckoned  no  more 
than  feven  thoufand  of  thefe  families;  and  in 
1741,  their  number  was  raife(i  to  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven. 
The  diocefe  of  Los  Angèles  reckoned  only  four 
thoufand,  ând  thefe  were  raifed  to  thirty  thoufand 
fix  hundred.  The  diocefe  of  Oaxaca  computed 
only  a thoufand  ; and  thefe  were  raifed  to  feven 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix.  The 
antient  inhabitants,  however,  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly replaced  by  the  new  ones.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  lands,  and  the  working  of  the  mines 
were  the  ordinary  occupation  of  the  Indians.  The 
Spaniards,  the  Meftees,  the  Mulattos,  and  even 
the  blacks,  have  moft  of  them  difdained  to  at- 
tend to  thefe  great  objeCts;  feveral  of  them  live  in  a 
ftate  of  idlenefs.  A ftill  greater  number  of  them 
devote  a few  moments  to  the  arts  and  to  com- 
merce. The  reft  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  rich. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
that  we  are  difgufted  with  this  laft  circumftance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  for  fome  time 
had  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  Caftilians  were 
a fet  of  robbers,  or  a conquering  people,  faw 
their  capital  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  the  cruel 
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wars  that  were  carried  on  in  it.  Cortez  foon 
rebuilt  it  in  a ftile  very  fuperior  to  that  in  which 
it  appeared  before  this  cataflrophe. 

The  city  rifes  in  the  inidH:  of  a great  lake,  the 
banks  of  which  exhibit  fortunate  fituations,  which 
would  be  delightful  if  nature  were  a little  aiïifted 
by  the  efforts  of  art.  Upon  the  lake  itlelf,  the 
eye  beholds  with  fatisfadion  a number  of  float- 
ing iflands.  Thefe  arc  rafts  formed  by  weeds 
interwoven  with  each  other,  and  fufficiently  folid 
to  bear  thick  layers  of  earth,  and  even  dwellings 
lightly  conftruded.  Some  Indians  lives  there, 
and  cultivate  a plenty  of  vegetables.  > Thefe  An- 
gular gardens  do  not  always  occupy  the  fame 
fpace.  Their  fituation  is  changed,  when  this  al- 
teration fuits  the  poiTeflbrs. 

Very  wide  banks  raifed  upon  piles  lead  up  to 
the  city.  Five  or  fix  canals  convey  all  the  pro- 
dudions  of  the  country  to  it’s  center,  and  in  it’s 
mofl;  beautiful  parts.  A wholefome  water,  whicTi 
is  derived  from  a mountain  at  the  diftance  only  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  toifes,  is  diflributed  in  all  the 
houfes,  and  even  to  all  the  different  flories,  by 
means  of  aqueduds  very  well  contrived. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate;  woollen 
clothing 'may  be  wor’n  there  all  the  year.  The 
leafl  precautions  are  fufficient  to  prevent  any  in- 
conveniences from  the  heat.  Charles  V.  aflced  a 
Spaniard,  on  his  arrival  from  Mexico,  hovv^  long 
the  interval  was  there  between  fummer  and  win- 
ter ? JuJi  as  long^  replied  he,  with  great  truth 
and  wit,  as  it  takes  to  pafs  out  of  funjhinc  into  the 
jhade. 

VoL.  III.  B b 
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The  advantage  which  this  city  hath  of  being 
the  capital  of  New  Spain,  hath  lucceffively  mul- 
tiplied it’s  inhabitants.  In  i777>  the  number  of 
births  amounted  to  five  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  that  of  burials  to  five  thoufand 
and  ekven  ; from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
it’s  population  is  not  much  inferior  to  two  hui>- 
dred  thousand  fouls.  All  the  citizens  are  not 
©pulenty  but  feveral  of  then>are,  perhaps,  more  fa 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Thefe  riches,, 
very  rapidly  accumulated,  foon  had  a remarkable 
influence.  Moft  of  the  materials,,  which  in  other 
parts  were  of  iron  or  copper,  were  here  made  of 
iilver  or  gold.  Thefe  brilliant  metals  were  ufed 
as  ornaments  for  the  fervants,  for  the  horfes,  for 
the  mofl:  common  furniture,  and  employed  for 
the  meaneft  purpofes.  The  manners,,  which  al- 
ways follow  the  courfe  of  luxury,  were  raifed  ta 
the  fame  romantic  train  of  magnificence.  The 
women,  within  their  houfes,  v/ere  attended  by 
thoufands  of  flaves,  and  did  not  appear  in  public 
without  a retinue,  which  amongfl;  us  is  referved 
for  the  majefty  of  the  throne.  To  thefe  extrava- 
gancies- the  men  added  ftill  greater  profufions, 
which  they_  lavilhed  upon  the  Negro  women,, 
whom  they  raifed  publicly  to  the  rank  of  their 
miûrelfes.  The  luxury  fo  inordinate  in  the 
common  aétions  of  life,  furpaflTed  all  bounds 
upon  occafion  of  the  leaft  feftival..  The  general 
and  prevailing  pride  was  then  in  commotion,  and 
«very  individual  laviflied  millions  to  juftify  his 
own.  The  crimes  neceflary  to  fupport  thefe  extra- 
vagances were  previoufly  expiated  j,  for  fuperftition 
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declared  every  man  holy  and  juft,  who  beftowed  book 
large  fums  upon  the  churches.  y*  ^ 

Every  circumftance  bore  the  mark  of  an 
oftentation  hitherto  unknow’n  in  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres  j the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  fatisfied 
with  a decent  dwelling,  fituated  in  wide  and  even 
ftreets.  Moft  of  them  required  hotels,  the  extent 
of  which  was  fuperior  to  either  their  convenience, 
or  their  elegance.  Public  edifices  were  multi- 
plied, without  recalling  to  the  mind  of  any  man 
the  profperous  days  of  architeélure,  or  even  of 
the  beft  Gothic  times.  The  principal  fquares 
had  all  the  fame  form,  the  fame  regularity,  and 
the  fame  kind  of  fountain,  with  ornaments 
executed  without  tafte.  Trees  that  were  ill 
chofen,  and  of  a dirty  appearance,  deprived  the 
walks  of  the  ornaments  which  they  might  have  ' 
received  from  avenues  well  diftributed,  and  from 
water-works.  Among  the  fifty-five  convents, 
which  had  been  founded  by  a fpirit  of  credulity 
worthy  of  pity,  there  were  very  few  of  them  which 
did  not  create  difguft  from  the  faults  of  their  con- 
ftru6lion.  The  numberlefs  tertiples,  in  which 
the  treafures  of  the  whole  globe  were  heaped  up, 
were  generally  devoid  of  majefty,  and  were  not 
calculated  to  infpire  thofe  who  frequented 
them,  with  ideas  and  fentiments  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  came  to  adore. 

Among  this  multiplicity  of  immenfe  buildings, 
there  are  but  two  that  are  worthy  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  One  is  the  palace  of 
the  Viceroy,  where  the  tribunals  of  juftice  are 
alfo  holden,  where  the  coin  is  ftricken,  and  where 
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the  qulckfilver  is  depofited.  The  people,  wh-cy 
V-— ' were  driven  to  defpair  by  famine,  burnt  it  irr 
1692.  It  hath  been  fince  rebuilt  upon  a better 
plan.  It  is  a fquare  with  four  towers,  and  is 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fix 
hundred  and  ninety  in  breadth.  The  cathedral, 
begun  in  157J,  and  finifhed  in  1667,  .would 
equally  do  honour  to  the  beft  artifts.  It  is  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  in  breadth,  and  hath  coft  9,460,800 
livres  *.  Unfortunately,  thefe  edifices  are  not 
V fo  folid  as  it  might  be  vviflied  they  were. 

WrE,  have  feen,  that  Mexico  was  fituated  upon 
a confiderable  lake,  divided  by  a narrow  flip  of 
land  into  two  parts,  the  one  filled  with  fweec 
water,  the  other  with  fait.  Thefe  waters  appear 
equally  toifiow  from  a high  mountain  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  city,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  fait  waters  muft  neceffarily  traverfe  fomc 
mines  which  communicate  this  quality  to  them. 
•But  befide  thefe  regular  fprings,  there  exift,  a 
little  further  off,  four  fmall  lakes,  which  in  tem- 
pefiuous  feafons,  fometimes  difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  great  one  with  deftruclive  violence. 

The  antient  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  always 
been  expofed  to  inundations,,  which  made  them 
purchafe,  at  a very  dear  rate,  the  advantages 
they  acquired  from  the  fituation  they  had  chofen 
to  fix  the  center  of  their  power  upon.  To  the 
calamities  infeparable  from  thefe  too  frequent 
overflowings,  the  conquerors  experienced  the  ad- 
' • ' 'I 
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•ditional  dilappointinent  of  feeing  their  heavier 
buildings,  though  raifed  upon  piles,  fink,  in  a 
very  Ihort  time,  from  four  to  fix  inches,  in  a foil 
that  had  not  firmnefs  enough  to  fupport  them. 

Atteaipts  were  made,  at  different  times,  to 
turn  afide  thefe  dreadful  torrents:  but  the  di- 
re(5lors  of  thefe  great  works  had  not  fufficient 
ikill  to  employ  the  moft  effectual  means;  nor 
v/ere  the  fubaltern  agents  fuiîiciently  zealous  to 
luppiy,  by  their  efforts,  ^the  want  of  capacity  in 
their  chiefs.; 

The  engineer  Martines  conceived,  in  1607, 
the  idea  of  a great  canal,  which  appeared  in 
general  preferable  to  all  the  methods  purfued 
before  that  period.  In  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  tifis  projedl,  the  government  required 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  the  houfes, 
lands,  and  merchandize  ; a fpecies  of  import 
unknow’n  in  the  New  World.  Four  hundred 
and  feventy-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Indians  were  employed,  during  fix  years,  at 
this  work  ; and  the  undertaking  was  afterwards 
judged  to  be  impradlicable. 

The  court,  wearied  with  the  diverlity  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  troubles  they  occafioned,^  decreed, 
in  i6ji,  that  Mexico  fhould  be  abandoned,  and 
that  a new  capital  fnould  be  created  on  fome 
other  fpot,  f The  fpirit  of  avarice,  which  objected 
to  the  leart  facrifice,  that  of  libidinoufnefs, 
which  was  afraid  of  having  it’s  pleafures  inter- 
rupted ; and  that  of  indolence,  which  fliuddered 
at  the  idea  of  trouble  ; all  the  partions,  in  a word, 
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-B  0^0  united  themfelves  to  oblige  the  miniftry  to 
j change  their  refoliitions  j and  they  prevailed. 

Upwards  of  a century  pafied  away,  before  the 
government  attended  to  the  duty  of  preventing 
the  misfortunes  of  which  the  people  were  incef- 
Jantly  complaining.  At  length  their  attention 
Was  rouzed.  In  1763,  it  was  rcfolved  to  cut  a 
mountain,  in  which  fome  excavations  only,  had 
’till  that  time,  been  made;  and  the  waters 
have  fince  had  as  free  a paflage  as  the  public  fe- 
curity  required.  The  commercial  body  have 
undertaken  this  great  work  for  the  fum  of 
4,320,000  livres  *.  They  even  agreed  to  pay 
whatever  additional  expences  this  labour  might 
be  attended  with,  and  that  if  there  were  any 
favings,  they  fhould  be  applied  to  the  profit  of 
the  treafury.  This  generofity  hath  not  been  a 
virtue  of  mere  oflentation.  The  merchants  have 
expended  1,890,000  livres  f in  rendering  this 
fervice  to  their  country. 

Other  works  are  meditated.  The  projefl  of 
drying  up  the  great  lake  that  furrounds  Mexico 
fecms  to  be  at  a ftand  ; and  perfons  of  the  art 
require  8,100,000  livres  if  to  complete  the  new 
plan  in  a proper  manner.  This  is  a large  fum. 
But  what  is  money,  when  the  bufinefs  is  to  make 
the  air  wholefome,  to  preferve  the  lives  of  men, 

, or  to  increafe  provifions  ? What  infinite  good 

would  the  rulers  of  the  world  do,  and  how  much 
will  they  be  honoured,  when  the  gold  which  they 
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lavifh  in  inordinate  lyxury,  upon  greedy  favour- 
ites, or  in  idle  caprices,  fhall  be  confecrated 
to  the  improvement  of  their  empire  ! An  airy 
hofpital,  conftrucVed  with  Ikill  and  carefully 
managed  ; the  abolition  of  beggary,  or  the  em- 
ploying of  indigent  perfons  ; the  paying  olF  of  the 
national  debr^  a moderate  tax,  diftributed  witli 
equity  ; the  reformation  of  the  laws,  by  the 
compofition  of  a dear  and  fimple  code;  fucly 
inditutions  would  raife  their  glory  to  a higher 
pitch  than  magnificent  palaces  ; than  the  conqueft 
of  a province,  after  a number  of  vidories  ; than  all 
the  bronzes,  all  the  marbles,  and  all  the  infcrip- 
tions  of  flattery. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid,  who  have  the  greatefl: 
reafon  to  entertain  fuch  hopes,  fhould  do  for 
Mexico  what  they  have  propofed,  they  will  foon 
fee  this  famous  city  become  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, the  place  of  the  mint,  the  refidence  of  the 
moft  extenfive  proprietors,  the  center  of  all  im- 
portant affairs;  they  will  behold  it  foaring  to  a 
ftill  greater  height,  communicating  to  the  pro- 
vinces under  it’s  dependence  the  impulfe  it  fhall 
have  received,  giving  energy  to  induflry,  in- 
creafing  internal  circulation,  and,  by  a necelTary 
confequence,  extending  and  multiplying  it  s fo- 
reign connexions. 

That  which  Mexico  hath  formed  with  the 
Philippines,  is  the  mofl;  notorious  of  all  thofe  it 
maintains  through  the  channel  of  the  South- 
Sea. 

When  the  court  of  Madrid,  whofe  ambition 
increafed  with  their  profperity,  had  conceived  the 
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pla;!  of  forming  a great  eftabliflTment  in  Afia, 
their  attention  was  ferioully  engaged  in  confider- 
ing  of  expedients  to  inlure  it’s  lucccfs.  This 
projeft  was  necellarily  attended  with  great  dilH- 
eulties.  The  riches  of  America  lb  powerfully 
attracled  the  Spaniards,  who  confented  to  a vo- 
luntary exile,  that  it  did  not  appear  polTible  to 
enp-ape  even  the  moll  wretched  of  them  to  fettle 
at  the  Philippines,  unlefs  it  were  agreed  to  give 
them  a fhare  in  the  treafures  of  thofe  iflands. 
This  facrifice  v/as  refolved  upon.  The  rifing  co- 
lony was  authorifed  to  fend  every  year  into  Ame-> 
rica  India  goods,  in  exchange  for  metals. 

This  unrellrained  freedom  was  attended  with 
fuch  important  confequences,  that  the  jealoufy  of 
the  mother-country  was  excited.  Tranquillity 
was  in  fome  meafure  reftored,  by  reftrairfmg  a 
commerce,  which  was  thought  to  be,  and  wdiich 
really  was,  immenfe.  The  trade  that  was  to  be 
allowed  in  future,  was  divided  into  twelve  thou- 
-fand  equal  fhares.  Every  head  of  a family  was  tp 
have  one,  apd  perfons  in  office  a number  propor- 
tioned to  their  rank.  Religious  communities 
were  included  in  this  arrangement,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  credit,  and  the  opinion  tha,t 
was  entertained  of  their  utility. 

The  veflels  which  let  out  at  firft  from  the 
ifland  of  Cebu,  and  afterwards  from  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  originally  took  the  route  of  Peru. 
The  length  of  this  voyage  was  prodigious. 
Trade-winds  were  difeovered,  which  opened  a 
much  fliorter  paffage  to  Mexico  j and  this  branch 
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of  commerce  was  tranfatled  on  it’s  coaft,  v/here  ® 
it  was  fettled.  i— - 

A VESSEL  of  about  two  thoufand  ton  burthen  is 
difpatched  every  year  from  the  port  of  Manilla. 
According  to  the  laws  at  prefent  in  force,  and 
which  have  frequently  been  varied,  this  fhip 
ought  not  to  carry  more:  than  four  thoufand  bales 
of  merchandize,  and  yet  it  is  laden  with  at  lead 
double  that  quantity.  The  expences  of  build- 
ing, of  fitting  out,  and  of  the  voyage,  which 
are  always  infinitely  more  confiderable  than  they 
.ought  to  be,  are  fupported  by  the  government, 
which  receives  no  other  indemnification  than 
75,000  piafters  or  405,000  livres  per  vefiel. 

The  departure  of  it  is  fixed  for  the  month  of 
July.  After  having  cleared  a multitude  of  iflands 
and  rocks,  which  are  always  troublefome,  and 
fometimcs  dangerous,  the  galleon  deers  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude. 
There  the  trade-winds  begin  to  blow,  which  con- 
vey it  to  the  place  of  it’s  dedination.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought,  that  if  it  proceeded  further,  it 
would  meet  with,  ilronger,  and  more  regular 
winds,  which  would  haden  it’s  courfe  : but  the 
commanders  are  forbidden,  under  the  heavied 
penalties,  to  go  out  of  the  track  that  hath  been 
marked  out  to  them. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  that  hath 
prevented  the  Spaniards,  during  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries,  from  making  the  lead  difcovery 
vpon  an  ocean,  v/hich  would  have  offered  fo 
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many  objeds  of  inftruflion  and  advantage  to 
more  enlightened,  and  Jefs  circumfpefl  nations. 
The  voyage  lafts  fix  months,  becaufe  the  veflTel 
is  over-ftocked  with  men  and  merchandize,  and 
that  all  thofe  who  are  on  board  are  a fet  of  timid 
navigators,  who  never  make  but  little  way  during 
the  night-time,  and  often,  though  without  necef- 
fity,  make  none  at  all. 

The  port  of  Acapulco  where  the  veffel  arrives, 
hath  two  inlets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
fmall  ifland  : the  entrance  into  them  in  the  day 
is  by  means  of  a fea- breeze,  and  the  failing  out 
in  the  night-time  is  effeded  by  a land-breeze. 
It  is  defended  only  by  a bad  fort,  fifty  foldiers, 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thirty-two  of  the 
corps  of  artillery.  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe, 
and  commodious.  The  bafon  which  forms  this 
beautiful  harbour  is  furrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  are  fo  dry;,  that  they  are  even  defti- 
tute  of  water.  Four  hundred  families  of  Chi- 
nefe,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  which  compofe 
"three  companies  of  militia,  are  the  only  perfons 
'a'ceurtomed  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  place,  which 
is  burning,  heavy,  and  unwholefome.  The 
-number  of  inhabitants  in  this  feeble  and  mifer- 
able  colony  is  confiderably  increafed  upon  The 
arrival  of  the  galleons,  by  the  merchants  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange 
their  filver  and  their  cochineal,  for  the  fpices, 
mufiins,  china,  printed  linens,  filks,  perfumes, 
and  gold  works  of  Afia. 

At  this  market,  the  fraud  impudently  begun 
in  the  Old  World,  is  as  impudently  completed 
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to  2,700,000  livres  *,  and  it  exceeds  10,800,000  jj 
livres  f.  All  the  money  produced  by  thefe  ex- 
changes Ihoiild  give  ten  per  cent,  to  the  govern- 
ment : but  they  are  deprived  of  three-fourths  of 
the  revenue  which  they  ought  to  colled  from 
their  cuftoms,  by  falfe  entries. 

After  (laying  here  about  three  months,  the 
galleon  refumes  it’s  courfe  to  the  Philippine 
illands,  with  a few  companies  of  infantry,  def- 
tined  to  recruit  the  garrifon  of  Manilla.  This 
veffel  hath  been  intercepted  in  it’s  paffage  three 
times  by  the  Englilh.  It  was  taken  in  1587  by 
Cavendifli,  in  1709  by  Rogers,  and  in  1742  by 
Anfon.  The  leaft  part  of  the  riches  with  which 
it  is  laden  remains  in  the  colony  j the  reft  is  dif- 
tributed  among  the  nations  which  had  contributed 
to  form  it’s  cargo. 

The  long  paflage  which  the  galleons  had  to 
make,  hath  made  it  a defirable  thing  to  have ‘a 
port  where  they  might  refit  and  take  in  refrelh- 
ments.  Such  a port  was  found  on  the  road  from 
Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  in  an  Archipelago 
know’n  by  the  name  of  the  Marianne  Iflands. 

These  iflands  form  a chain  which  extends  Defcripton 
from  the  13th  to  the  2 2d  degree.  Several  of  fianne  idindc. 
them  are  nothing  more  than  rocks  ; but  there  are  fh^have'** 
nine  of  them  which  are  of  fome  extent.  There 
it  is  that  nature,  in  all  her  richnefs  and  beauty,  them, 
difplays  a perpetual  verdure  j abounds  in  flowers 
of  exquifite  odour,  in  waters  as  clear  as  cryftal, 
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falling  into  cafcadcs  j in  trees  loaded  with  fiowets 
and  fruits  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  pidurefqi^e 
fituations  which  art  will  never  imitate. 

In  this  Archipelago,  which  is  fitu.ated.  under 
tlie  torrid  zone,  the.  air  is  pure,  the  fky.fcreiae, 
and  the  climate  temperate.  _ . , ^ 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  numbers  of 
..people,  the  origin  of  whom  nothing  remains  to 
. indicate.  They  were  undoubtedly  throw’n  on 
thefe  coafts  by  foipe  florm  j byt  this  event  muft 
have  happened  fo  long  ago,  that  they  had  forgot- 
ten thejr  origin,  and  thought  themfelves  the  only 
inhabitants  .of  the  globe. 

Some  cufloms,  mpfl:  of  tjiem  liiimlar  to 
; thofe  of  , the  other^  favages  of  the.  South  Sea, 
ferye  thempinftead  of  a form  of  wprlhip,  of  .a 
; epde  of  laws,  and  , of  a fyftem,  od  government. 
They  pafled  their  days  in  perpetual  indolence; 

. and  it  was  to  the.  bananas,  to  the  cocoa  nuts,  and 
efpecially  to  the  rima,  th,at  they  owed  this  misfor- 
tune or  advantage.  . 

— The  Rima,  mentioned  by  fome  travellers 
-under  the  flame  of  the  bread-tree,  is  not  yet  well 
kno,w’n  to  the  botanifts.  It  is  a tree^,  the  flem  of 
..which,  that  is  high  and  ftreight,  is  divided  to- 
w'ards  it’s  top  into  feveral  branches.  It’s  leaves 
are  altpr-narc,  large,  firm,  thick,  and  deeply 
imuated  towards  thpir  lateral  edges.  The 
youngeft  of  thern,  before  they  unfold  them- 
lelvcs,  are  inclofed  in  a membrane  which  dries 
up,  and  when  it  falls,  leaves  a circular  impreffion 
round  the  fiem.  They  'yield,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree,  a very  vifeous,  milky 

fluid. 
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iiiiid.  Froin  the  axilla  of  the  fuperior  leaves, 
a fpongy  fubilance  is  produced,  fix  inches  in 
length,  and  covered  all  over  with  male  flowers, 
very  clofc  to  each  other.  Lower  down,  other 
fubftances  are  foiind,  loaded  with  female  flowers, 
the  pifliil  of  which  becomes  an  elongated  berry 
filled  with  a kernel.  Thefe  berries,  which  are 
fupporced  upon  one  common  axis,  are  fo  clofe  to 
each  other,  that  they  are  confounded,  and  form, 
by  their  affemblage,  a very  large  fruit,  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  befet  with  thick,  fhort,  and  blunt- 
ed points.  It  appears  that  there  are  two  fpecies, 
or  varieties  of  the  Rima.  The  fruit  of  one  of 
them  is, pulpy  on  the  infide,  and  full  of  kernels, 
which  are  good  for  eating,  and  which  have  the 
figure  and  tafle  of  the  chefnut.  The  fruit  of 
the  other  fpecies  is  fmaller;  it  hath  no  kernels, 
becaufe  thefe  come  to  nothing  when  it  is  perfe6lly 
ripe.  The  pulp  of  it  is  foft,  fweetifh,  and  un~ 
wholefome.  But  when  it  is  gathered  a little 
before  it  is  ripe,  it  hath  the  tafle  of  the  artichoke, 
and  is  eaten  as  bread,  from  whence  it  hath  been 
called  the  Bread  fruit.  Thofe  who  wilh  to  keep 
it  one  or  more  years,  cut  it  into,  flices,  and  dry 
it  in  the  oven,  or  in  the  fun. 

There  are  three  things  which  appear  wor- 
thy of  remark  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Marianne 
iflands. 

The  ufe  of  fire  was  totally  unknow’n  there. 
None  of  thole  terrible  volcanoes,  the  deflrueflive 
traces  of  which  are  indelibly  marked  on  theTacc 
of  the  globe  ; none  of  thofe  celeflial  phænomen-a 
which  frequently  light  up  devouring  and  unex- 
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peéled  flames  in  all  climates;  none  of  thofe  for- 
tunate occurrences,  which  by  fricflion  or  collifion, 
extraft  brilliant  fparks  from  fuch  a number  of 
bodies  : nothing,  in  a word,  had  given  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  Marianne  iflands  the  lead 
idea  of  an  clement  fo  familiar  to  other  nations. 
It  was  neceflTary  that  the  refentment  of  the  firfl: 
Spaniards  that  arrived  upon  thefe  favage  coafts, 
Hiould  burn  fome  hundreds  of  their  huts,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  acquainted  with  it. 

This  ufe  of  fire  was  little  calculated  to  give 
them  a favourable  idea  of  it,  or  to  make  them 
wifii  to  fee  it  appear  again.  Accordingly,  they 
took  it  for  an  aninlal  which  fixed  itfelf  to  the 
wood,  and  fed  upon  it.  Thofe  whom  their  igno- 
rance of  fo  new  an  objeifi:  had  induced  to  come 
near  it,  having  burnt  themfelves,  their  cries  in- 
fpired  the  reft  with  terror,  fo  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  it  but  at  a great  diftance.  They 
dreaded  the  bite  of  this  wild  bcaft,  whom  they 
thought  capable  of  wounding  them  by  the  mere 
violence  of  it’s  refpiration.  They  recovered, 
however,  by  degrees,  from  the  confternation  with 
y/hich  they  had  been  feized  : their  miftake  was 
gradually  removed,  and  they  at  length  accuf- 
tomed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  this  valuable 
advantage,  of  which  all  other  know’n  people  had 
been  in  poflTefllon,  from  time  immemorial. 

Another  circumftance  worthy  of  attention  is, 
the  fuperiority  which  the  weaker  fex  had  affumed 
over  the  ftronger  in  the  Marianne  iflands.  Such 
was  their  afeendant,  that  the  women  there  en-  ' 
joyed  unlimited  power  in  their  families  j that 
S nothing 
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nothing  could  be  parted  with  without  their  con- 
lent,  and  that  they  had  the  free  difpofal  of  every 
thing;  that  in  no  inftance,  even  that  of  infidelity 
publicly  acknowleged,  it  was  permitted  to  be 
wanting  in  the  attentions  that  were  due  to  them; 
that  how  little  foever  they  themfelves  might 
judge  ther  hufbands  to  be  deficient  in  mildnefs, 
complaifance,  and  fubmiflion,  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  make  a new  choice  ; and  that  if  they 
thought  themfelves  betrayed,  they  might  pillage 
the  hut,  and  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  traitor,  or 
make  their  relations,  or  companions,  commit  the 
fame  havock. 

But  how  could  fuch  ftrange  cufloms  have 
been  eftablifhed,  and  have  taken  root  ? If  we 
credit  antient  or  modern  accounts,  the  men  of 
this  Archipelago,  were»  black,  ugly,  and  de- 
formed; they  had  mofl:  of  them  a difgufting  cu- 
taneous difeafe,  notwithftanding  the  daily  ufe 
of  the  bath.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a tolerably  clear  complexion,  regular  features, 
an  eafy  air,  fome  graces,  and  a tafte  for  finging 
and  dancing.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that 
with  all  thefe  means  of  pleafing,  they  fiiould  have 
acquired  an  abfolute  empire,  which  cannot  be 
ftiaken.  It  is  truly  extraordinary,  that  there 
Ihould  have  been  any  countries,  and  efpecially. 
favage  regions,  where  a difference  fb  marked 
hath  been  found  between  the  two  fexes.  The 
unanimity  of  hiftorians  upon  this  point,  will 
probably  never  filence  the  doubts  that  naturally 
arife  in  the  mind  from  fo  improbable  an  ac- 
count. 


The 
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The  united  tePtimonies  of  any  number  of  wri*- 
tcrSj  cannot  prevail  againft  a well-knovv’n,  gene- 
ra], and  confiant  law  of  nature.  We  know,  that 
in  every  part,  except  at  the  Marianne  iflands,  the 
woman  has  been  found,  as  fhe  ought  to  be,  fubjecl 
to  the  man.  In  order  to  induce  me  to  believe 
this  exception,  it  miifl  be  fupported  by  another  : 
which  is,  that  in  this  region,  the  women  v/ere 
fuperior  to  the  men,  not  only  in  underftanding, 
but  even  in  bodily  llrength.  II  I be  not  affured 
of  one  of  thefe  facls,  I fliall  deny  the  other  ; 
unlefs,  however,  fome  fuperftitious  tenet,  have 
rendered  their  perfons  facred.  For  there  is  no- 
thing which  fuperflition  doth  not  alter,  no  cuf- 
tom,  however  monftrous,  which  it  doth  not 
eilablifn,  no  crimes  to  which  it  doth  not  lead, 
no  facrifices  which  it  doth  not  obtain.  If  fuper- 
ftition,  at  the  Marianne  iflands,  declares  to  man. 
It  is  the  will  of  God  that  thou  fhouldft  cringe 
before  woman  j he  will  not  fail  to  cringe  to  her. 
Beauty,  talents,  and  wit,  in  all  countries  of  the 
world,  whether  favage  or  civilized,  will  induce  a 
man  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  a woman  : but 
thefe  advantages  peculiar  to  fome  women,  can- 
not eftablifh  in  any  part  a general  fyftem,  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  weaker  fex  over  the  ftronger. 
The  man  commands  the  woman,  even  in  thofe 
countries  where  the  woman  commands  the  nation. 
The  phænomenon,  at  the  Marianne  iflands, 
would  be  in  the  fyflem  of  morality,  the  fame  as 
the  equilibrium  of  two  unequal  weights,  fuf- 
pended  to  levers  of  equal  length,  would  be  in  the 
fyllem  of  philofophy.  No  kind  of  authority 

ought 
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ought  to  induce  us  to  believe  an  abfurdity.  But 
It  may  be  urged,  that  the  women  may  have 
deferved  this  authority,  on  account  of  fome 
important  fervices,  the  memory  of  which  may 
have  been  loft.  Suppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
the  men  would  foon  have  forgotten  the  gratitude 
they  might  have  ftiew’n  in  the  firft  inftance. 

The  third  remarkable  thing  in  the  Marianne 
lOands,  was  a pro/},  or  canoe,  the  fingular  form  of 
which,  hath  always  attrafted  the  attention  of  the 
nioft  enlightened  navigators. 

These  people  refided  in  iflands  féparatèd  from 
each  other  by  confiderable  diftances.  Although 
they^  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  defire  °of 
making  exchanges,  yet  they  wilhed  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  They  fucceeded  in  this 
defign  with  the  afliftance  of  a veflel,  engrely  fafe, 
though  very  fmall  t a velTel  fit  for  every  naval 
evolution,  notwithftandiiig  the  fimplicity  of  it’s 
conftruftion  ; and  fo  eafily  managed,  that  three 
men  were  fufficient  for  all  the  manœuvres  ; a 
velTel,  which  received  the  winds  fideways,  a cir- 
cumftance  abfolutely  necelTary  in  thefe  latitudes,- 
which  had  the  unparalleled  advantage  of  o-oino- 
and  returning,  without  ever  tacking  about,  and 
merely  by  fhifting  the  fail  ; a veflel,  in  a word, 
fo  expeditious,  that  it  ran  twelve  or  fifteen  knots 
in  lefs  than  an  hour,  and  that  it  fometimes  went 
fafter  than  the  wind.  All  connoifTeurs  acknow- 
lege,  that  this  pro/sy  which  is  called  Jlying,  on 
account  of  it’s  lightnefs,  is  the  moft  perfedt  kind 
of  boat  that  hath  ever  been  contrived  ; and  the 
invention  of  it  cannot  be  difputed  with  the  in- 
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^ habitants  of  the  Marianne  iflands,  fince  the  mo- 

i del  of  it  hath  never  been  found  on  any  fea  in  the 
world.  If  it  were  reafonable  to  decide  upon  the- 
genius  of  a nation,  from  one  fingle  diftinft  art,  we 
could  not  avoid  having  the  greateft  opinion  of  thefe 
favages,  who,  with  coarfe  utenfils,  and  without 
the  affiftance  of  iron,  have  obtained  effeds  at  fea, 
which  the  moll  enlightened  people  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  to  themfelves  from  a multiplicity 
of  contrivances.  But  in  order  to  determine  with 
judgment  on  this  matter,  it  would  require  other 
proofs  than  a fingle  talent,  which  chance  may 
have  fupplied;  and  thefe  proofs  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  hidory. 

The  Marianne  iflands  were  difcovered  in  1 521 
by  Magellan.  This  celebrated  navigator  called 
them  the  Ladrone  Iflands,  becaufe  their  favage 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  the  lead  idea:  of  the 
right  of  property,  which  is  unknow’n  in  a date 
of  nature,  dole  from  on  board  their  fhips  feme 
trifles  which  tempted  their  curiofity.  The  Spa- 
niards neglected,  for  a long  time,  to  fix  them- 
.felves  in  this  Archipelago,  where  there  were  none 
of  thofe  rich  mines  that  excited  their  cupidity.  - 
It  was  only  in  1668,  that  the  fliips  which  dopped 
there,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  paflage  from 
Mexico  to  the  Ead  Indies,  landed  a few  milTion- 
aries  on  thefe  iflands.  Ten  years  after  this,  the 
court  of  Madrid  thought  that  they  did  not  gain  a 
fufficient  number  of  fubjects  by  the  means  of  per- 
luafion  ; and  they  fupported  the  fermons  of  their 
miflionaries  with  a military  fofee. 
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Savages,  living  by  îhemTelves,  and  guided  by  ® 
a wild  inftincfl:  j to  whom  the  bow  and  the  arrow  v 
were  even  unknow’n,  and  whofe  only  weapon  of 
defence  was  a large  flick  : fuch  favages  could  not 
refifl;  the  European  arms  and  troops.  Never- 
thelefs,  moft  of  them  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
put  to  death  rather  than  they  would  fubmit. 

A great  number  of  them  were  the  vidims  of  the 
digraceful  maladies  which  their  inhuman  con- 
querors had  introduced  among  them.  Thofe 
who  had  efcaped  all  thefe  difafters,  took  the  def- 
perate  refolution  of  making  their  wives  mifcarry, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  leave  behind  them  a 
progeny  of  flaves.  The  population  decreafed, 
throughout  the  whole  Archipelago,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  became  necelfary,  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  to  unite  the  feeble  remains  of 
them  in  the  fingle  ifland  of  Guam. 

This  ifland  is  forty  leagues  in  circumference. 

It’s  harbour,  fituated  in  the  wellern  part,  and  de- 
fended by  a battery  of  eight  guns,  is  formed  on 
one  fide  by  a flip  of  land  which  advances  two 
leagues  into  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  by  a flioal 
of  the  fame  extent,  which  furrounds  it  almoft 
circularly.  Four  fliips  may  anchor  here,  fliel- 
tered  from  all  winds  except  the  weftern,  which 
never  blows  hard  in  thefe  latitudes. 

At  the  diflance  of  four  leagues  from  this  har- 
bour, upon  the  borders  of  the  lea,  and  in  a for- 
tunate pofition,  the  agreeable  town  of  Agana  is 
fituated.  In  this  chief  place  of  the  colony,  and 
in  twenty-one  fmall  hamlets  fcattered  around  the 
ifland,  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  are  diftributed, 
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BOOK  the  unfortunate  remains  of  a population  formerly 
numerous. 

The  interior  part  of  Guam  ferves  as  an  afylum 
and  a pafturage  for  the  goats,  hogs,  oxen,  and 
poultry,  which  the  Spaniards  brought  there  at 
the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  which  have  fincc 
become  wild.  Thefe  animals,  which  muft  either 
be  Ihot  or  caught  in  a trap,  were  the  principal 
food  of  the  Indians  and  of  their  oppreflbrs,  when 
the  face  of  things  was  fuddenly  changed. 

An  aftive,  humane,  and  enlightened  man, 
hath  at  length  underftood,  that  population  would 
not  be  reftored, .but  that  it  would  even  ftill  con- 
tinue decreafing,  unlefs  he  could  fucceed  in 
introducing  agriculture  into  his  ifland.  This  ele- 
vated idea  hath  induced  him  to  become  himfelf  a 
cultivator.  Stimulated  by  his  example,  the  natives 
of  the  country  have  cleared  thofe  lands,  the  pro- 
, perty  of  which  he  had  promifed  them.  Thefe 

fields  have  been  covered  with  rice,  cacao,  maize, 
fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  fruits,  and  vegetable?  j 
the  ufe  of  which,  they  had  been  fuffered  to  remain 
ignorant  of  during  one  or  two  centuries } their 
fuccefs  hath  increafed  their  docility.  Thefe  chil- 
dren of  rude  nature,  in  whom  tyranny  and  fuper- 
ftition  had  completed  the  degradation  of  the 
human  fpecies,  have  followed  in  the  workfhops 
fome  arts  of  primary  neceflityj  and  have  fre- 
quented, without  any  evident  figns  of  reludlance, 
the  fchools  that  have  been  opened  for  their 
inftrudlion.  Their  enjoyments  have  increafed 
with  their  occupations  j and  they  have  at  length 
experienced  happinefs  in  one  of  the  fineft  coun- 
tries 
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tries  in  the  world  : fo  true  it  is  that  every  thing  ® 
may  be  accompliflied  by  mildnefs  and  benevo-  v. 
lence,  fince  thefe  virtues  are  capable  of  ex- 
tinguifliing  reientment  even  in  the  mind  of  a 
favage. 

This  unexpefled  revolution  hath  been  brought 
about  by  M.  Tobias;  who,  in  1772,  fiill  go- 
verned the  Marianne  iflands.  ' May  this  virtuous 
and  rcfpe6lable  Spaniard  one  day  obtain  what 
would  complete  his  happinefs,  the  confolation  of 
feeing  his  favourite  children  forego  their  paflion 
for  the  cocoa-tree  wine,  and  their  turn  for  labour 
increafe  ! 

If  the  Spaniards,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  infpired  with  the  reafonable  views  of  the 
prudent  Tobias,  the  Marianne  iflands  would  have 
beeq  civilized  and  cultivated.  This  double  ad- 
vantage would' have  procured  to  this  Archipelago, 
a fecurity  which  it  cannot  exped  from  a garri- 
fon  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  men,  concentrated  in 
Guam. 

The  conquerors,  .quiet  in  their  poflefTions, 
would  then  have  devoted  themfelves  to  their  pal- 
fion  for  new  difcoveries,  which  were  at  that  time 
the  prevailing  turn  of  the  nation.  Affifted  by 
the  genius  of  thdir  new  fubjedls  for  navigation, 
their  adlivity  would  have  conveyed  the  ufeful 
arts,  and  the  fpirit  of  fociety,  into  the  numerous 
iflands  that  cover  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ftill 
beyond  them.  The  Univerfe  would  have  been 
enlarged,  as  it  were,  by  fuch  glorious  labours. 
All  commercial  nations  would  undoubtedly  have 
(derived,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  advantage 
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which  were  before  unknow’n  ; fince  it  is  impof- 
jfible  that  one  nation  fhould  enrich  itfclf,  and  that 
others  Ihould  not  partake  of  it’s  profperity  ; but 
the  court  of  Madrid  would  have  enjoyed  fooner, 
and  more  conftantly,  the  productions  of  thefe 
new  eftablilhments.  If  we  do  not  miftake,  this 
arrangement  of  matters  would  have  been  more 
advantageous  to  Spain,  than  that  which  confines 
the  Marianne  ifiands  to  the  furnifliing  of  refrefh- 
ments  for  the  galleons,  returning  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines,  as  California  is  deflined  to  fup- 
ply  them  to  thofe  which  go  from  the  Philippines 
to  Mexico. 


Antientand  CALIFORNIA  is  propcrlv  3.  lon?  ncck  of  land. 


rica,  and  runs  along  between  eaft  and  fouth  as 
far  as  the  torrid  zone  : it  is  walked  on  each  fide 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  part  that  is  know’n  of 
this  peninfula  is  three  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  broad. 

It  is  impoflible  that,  throughout  fuch  an  ex- 
tent of  country,  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  fliould  be  every  where  the 
iame.  It  may  be  faid,  however,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, the  climate  here  is  dry  and  exceffively  hot; 
the  ground  bare,  llony,  mountainous,  fandy,  and 
confequently  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Amidft  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  trees  that  are  found  here,  the  moft  ufeful  is 
the  pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which  conftitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  Californians.  This  tree  is 
a fpecies  of  the  Çcreus  I* eruvianus like  the 
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reft  of  the  fame  clafs,  hath  no  leaves.  It’sftems,  ® 
which  are  ftraight  and  fluted,  have  their  Tides  full  w 
of  prickles,  and  furnifh  an  immediate  fupport  to 
Tome  whitifh  flowers,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  no- 
pal on  which  the  cochineal  lives,  but  much 
longer.  The  fruits  which  fucceed  thefe  flowers 
have  inequalities  upon  their  furface,  which  are 
produced  by  the  remaining  bafis  of  the  fcales  of 
the  calix. . They  are  of  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg, 
red  on  the  outfide,  and  filled  on  the  infide  with  a 
white  pulp  fit  for  eating,  and  Tweeter  and  more 
delicate  than  the  ordinary  fig.  In  the  midft  of 
this  pulp  are  found  Tome  Tmall,  black,  and 
fhining  feeds. 

The  Tea,  which  is  richer  than  the  land,  Twarms 
with  moft  excellent  filh  of  every  kind.  But  the 
circumftance  which  renders  the  gulph  of  Califor- 
nia of  more  importance  is  the  pearls,  which,  in 
the  fifliing-Tealdn,  draw  there,  from  the  Teveral 
provinces  of  Mexico,  a Tet  of  greedy  men,  who 
have  been  Tubjedted  to  the  tax  of  giving  the  fifth 
part  of  their  fifhery  to  government. 

The  Californians  are  well-made,  and  very 
ftrong.  They  are  extremely  puTillanimous,  in- 
conftant,  indolent,  ftupid,  and  even  infenfible. 
They  are  children,  in  whom  reafon  is  not  yet 
unfolded.  They  are  more  Twarthy  than  the 
Mexicans.  This  difference  of  colour  proves  that 
the  civilized  ftate  of  Tociety  Tubverts  or  totally 
chansres  the  order  and  laws  of,  nature,  Tince  we 
find  under  the  temperate  zone  a Tavage  people, 
that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
torrid  zone. 
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Before  the  Europeans  had  penetrated  into  Ca^r 
lifornia,  the  natives  had  no  form  of  relisrion  ; and 
tnat  of  their  government  was  fuch  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  ignorance.  Each  nation  was 
an  aflemblage  of  feveral  cottages,  more  or  lefs 
numerous,  that  were  all  mutually  confederated 
by  alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They  were 
ftrangers  even  to  filial  obedience,  although  this 
fentiment  be,  if  not  mofe  lively,  at  leaft  more 
pure,  in  the  ftate  of  nature  ► thaq  in  that  of 
Ibciety. 

In  reality,  the  helps  which  a regular  fyftem 
of  police  aifures  to  all  individuals  among  civilr 
ized  nations,  the  young  favages  expeft  only  from 
their  father.  It  is  he  who  provides  for  their 
fubfiflence  when  they  are  children,  and  who 
watches  for  their  fafety.  How  is  it  poffible  that 
they  fhould  not  hayerecourfe  to  his  benevolence? 
How  fhould  they  not  avoid,  with  care,  what  might 
deprive  them  of  his  fupport  ? 

Respect,  which  is  not  exadfed,  can  fcarce  be 
diminifhed  in  children,  who  conflantly  return, 
impelled  by  habit  ftill  more  than  by  want,  to  the 
cottage  in  which  they  were  born,  and  from  which 
they  never  wander  to  any  diftance.  The  fepa- 
rations  which  education,  induftry,  and  trade,  fo 
frequently  occafion  amongft  us,  and  which  cannot 
but  loofen  the  ties  of  kindred,  are  unknow’-n 
among  the  favages.  They  remain  with  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  they  owe  their  exiftence,  as  long  as 
he  lives.  It  is  not  poffible,  therefore,  that  they 
fliould  deviate  from  obedience.  They  receive  no 
i^Tperipus  prders,  There  is  no  being  more  free 
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than  the  little  favage.  He  is  born  in  a (late  of  ^ 
liberty.  He  goes  and  comes,  walks  out  and 

returns,  and  even  fleeps  from  home,  without 
ever  being  alked  what  he  hath  been  doing,  or 
what  hath  been  become  of  him.  The  idea  of 
exerting  family  authority,  in  order  to  bring  him 
back,  if  he  fhould  chufe  to  difappear,  would  never 
be  fuggefted.  Nothing  is  lb  common  in  cities 
as  bad  fathers  ; but  there  ^re  none  to  be  found 
amidft  the  forells.  The  more  focieties  increafe 
in  opulence  and  luxury,  the  lefs  arc  the  claims  of 
confanguinity  attended  to.  We  may  even  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  the  feverity,  variety,  and  long 
continuance  of  our  fyllem  of  education  ; that  all 
thefe  feveral  fatigues  contribute  to  alienate  the 
afredlion  of  our  children  for  us.  Nothing  but 
experience  can  reconcile  them  to  us.  We  are 
obliged  to  wait  a long  time  before  our  cares  are 
returned  with  gratitude,  and  our  reprimands  are 
forgotten.  The  favage  hath  never  bear’d  any  of 
thefe  from  the  mouth  of  his  parents.  He  was 
never  chaftifed  by  them.  When  he  knew  how  to 
ftrike  the  animal  on  whom  he  was  to  feed,  he 
had  fcarce  any  thing  more  to  learn.  His  palTions 
being  natural,  he  can  fatisfy  them  without  dread- 
ing the  feverity  of  his  parents  ; while  there  are 
numberlefs  motives  which  oblige  our  parents  to 
counteraff  our  propenlities.  Can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  there  is  not  one  child  among  us,  who,  im- 
pelled by  the  defire  of  enjoying  fpeedily  a large 
fortune,  does  not  think  that  his  feather  lives  too 
long  ? We  wifli  we  could  perfuade  ourfelves  that 

there  were  not.  The  heart  of  the  favage,  po 
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K whom  his  father  hath  nothing  to  leave,  is  a flran- 

j ger  to  this  kind  of  parricide. 

In  our  families,  children  are  apt  to  think  that 
their  aged  parents  talk  at  random  s but  it  is  not 
the  fame  in  the  hut  of  the  favage.  There  is  verv 
little  talking  in  it,  and  a high  opinion  is  enter- 
tained of  the  wifdom  of  parents.  Their  inllruc- 
tions  fupply  the  deficiency  of  obfervation  refpecl- 
ing  the  craft  of  animals,  the  woods  which 
contain  game,  the  coafts  abounding  in  fifh,  and 
the  feafons  and  times  proper  for  hunting  and 
fifîiing.  If  the  old  man  fhould  relate  any  parti- 
cularities of  his  wars  or  of  his  travels  i if  he 
fhould  recall  the  memory  of  the  battles  he  hath 
been  engaged  in,  or  of  the  fnares  he  hath  efcapedj 
if  he  fhould  elevate  his  mind  to  explain  to  his 
childien  fbme  of  the  moft  fimple  phænomena  of 
nature  j if,  on  a flar-light  night,  handing  at  the 
entrance  of  his  hut,  he  fhould  trace  out  to  them, 
with  his  finger,  the  courfe  of  the  conftellations 
that  glitter  over  their  heads,  according  to  the 
limited  knowlege  he  hath  of  them:  all  thefe 
cii  cumftances  will  excite  their  admiration  of 
him.  Should  a florm  come  on,  fhould  any  revo- 
lution happen  upon  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in 
the  waters,  or  fhould  any  agreeable  or  diftrefling 
event  take  place,  all  the  children  exclaim,  our 
father  foretold  it  to  us;  and  their  fubrnifTion  to 
his  counfels,  as  well  as ‘their  veneration  for  his 
perfon,  is  increafed.  When  he  is  drawing  near 
to  his  lafl  moments,  anxiety  and  grief  are  painted 
in  their  countenances,  their  tears  flow  at  his 
death,  and  a long-continued  flience  prevails 

around 
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around  his  bed.  He  is  laid  in  the  earth,  and  his  ® 
burial-place  is  facred.  Annual  honours  are  paid  v. 
to  his  allies  i and,  in  important  or  doubtful  cir- 
cumftances,  they  are  fometimes  confulted.  Chil- 
dren, alas  ! among  ourfelves  are  devoted  to  fo 
many  dilTipations,  that  their  fathers  are  foon  for- 
gotten by  them.  It  is  not,  however,  that  I 
prefer  a favage  to  a civilized  ftate.  This  is  a 
protcllation  I have  made  more  than  once.  But 
the  more  I refieft  upon  this  point,  the  more  it 
feems  to  me,  that  from  the  moll  rude  to  the  moil 
civilized  ftate  of  nature,  every  thing  is  nearly 
compenfated,  virtues  and  vices,  natural  good 
and  evil.  In  the  foreft,  as  well  as  in  fociery,  the 
happinels  of  one  individual  may  be  lefs  or  greater 
than  that  of  another:  but  I imagine  that  nature 
hath  fet  certain  bounds  to  the  felicity  of  every 
confiderable  portion  of  the  human  fpecies,  be- 
yond which  we  have  nearly  as  much  to  lofe  as 

to  gain. 

^Iexico  had  no  fooner  been  pacified,  than 
Cortez  conceived  the  project  of  adding  California 
to  his  conquefts.  He  undertook  this  expedition 
himfelf,  in  1526  ; but  it  was  not  a fuccefsful  one. 
Thofe  which  were  afterwards  undertaken  in  rapid 
fucceftion  to  each  other,  during  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries,  were  not  more  fortunate;  whether 
the  expences  of  them  were  fupported  by  indivi- 
duals or  by  the  government  : this  continuance 
of  adverfe  fortune  may  be  accounted  tor. 

The  cuftom  of  taking  views,  tracing  plans, 

* or  charts,  of  the  places  that  were  vifited,  was  not 
then  very  common.  If  fome  adventurer,  more 
. intelligent. 
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intelligenr,  or  more  laborious  than  his  compa- 
nions, wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  it  was 
leldom  depofited  in  the  public  regillers  i and  if 
it  were,  it  was  buried  in  the  dull  and  forgotten. 
The  printing  of  it  v/ould  have  remedied  this  in- 
convenience j but  the  fear  of  makins:  foreigners 
acquainted  with  what  it  was  impoflible  to  conceal 
from  them,  occafioned  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation to  be  rejeded.  Thus  jt  was,  that  the 
people  gained  no  experience.  Abfurdities  were 
perpetuated  i and  the  laft  commanders  who  un- 
dertook thefe  expeditions,  mifearried  by  the 
fame  faults,  that  had  prevented  the  fuccefs  of 
the  former. 

The  conquefl  of  California  had  been  entirely 
given  up,  when  the  Jefuits,  in  1697,  folicited 
permiflion  to  undertake  it.  As  foon  as  they  had 
obtained  the  confent  of  government,  they  began 
to  execute  a plan  of  legiflation,  which  they  had 
formed  from  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  the  charafter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  Their  proceedings  were 
not  direcled  by  fanaticifm.  They  arrived  among 
the  ravages  whom  they  intended  to  civilize,  with 
curiofities  that  might  amufe  them;  with  corn 
for  their  food,  and  with  apparel  calculated  to 
pleale  them.  The  hatred  thefe  people  bore  to 
the  Spanifh  name  could  not  fupport  itfelf  againfl: 
thefe  demonftrations  of  benevolence,  They  tef- 
tified  their  acknowlegments  as  much  as  theiy 
want  of  fenfibility  and  their  inconftancy  would 
permit  them.  Thefe  faults  were  partly  over- 
come by  the  religious  inftitutors,  who  purfued 

, their 
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their  projeft  with  a degree  of  warmth  and  affi-  ^ ^ 

duity  peculiar  to  their  fociety.  They  made  -y- — * 

themfelves  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers,  and 
hufbandmen  ; and  by  thefe  means  fucceeded  in 
imparting  knowlege,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
tafte  for  the  moft  ufeful  arts,  to  this  favage  people, 
who  have  been  all  fucceffively  formed  into  one 
body.  In  1745,  they  compofed  forty-three  vil- 
lages, that  were  feparated  from  each  other  by  the 
barrennefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  want  of  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fmall  villages  fubfifl: 
principally  on  corn  and  pulfc,  which  they  culti- 
vate, and  on  the  fruits  and  domeftic  animals  of 
Europe,  the  breeding  of  which  is  an  obje6l  of 
continual  attention.  The  Indians  have  each 
their  field,  and  the  property  of  what  they  reap  ; 
but  fuch  is  their  want  of  forefight,  that  they 
would  fquander  in  a day  what  they  had  gathered, 
if  the  mifiionary  did  not  take  upon,  himfelf  to 
diftribute  it  to  them  as  they  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

They  already  manufacture  fome  coarfe  ftufFs. 

The  necefiaries  they  are  in  want  of  are  purchafed 
with  pearls,  which  they  fifh  in  the  gulph,  and 
with  wine  nearly  relembling  that  of  Madeira, 
which  they  fell  to  New  Spain  and  to  the  galleons  j 
and  the  ufe  of  which,  experience  hath  Ihew’n,  it 
is  necefiary  to  prohibit  among  them. 

A FEW  laws,  that  are  very  fimple,  are  fufficient 
to  regulate  this  rifing  ftate.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  them,  the  miOionary  chufes  the 
moft  intelligent  perfon  of  the  village  j who  is  im- 
powered  to  whip  and  imprifon  ; the  only  punifti- 
ments  of  which  they  have  any  knowlege. 
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BOOK  So  many  cruel  and  deftruflive  fcenes  'have 
hitherto  diftrelTed  our  minds,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  flop  for  a moment  in  confidering 
labours  that  were  infpired  by  humanity,  and  di- 
refled  by  benevolence  : all  other  conquefts  had 
been  made  by  force  of  arms.  We  have  feen  no- 
thing but  men  deftroying  or  loading  each  other 
with  chains.  The  regions  we  have  gone  over, 
have  fuccefTively  prefented  to  us  fo  many  fcenes 
of  perfidy,  of  ferocioufnefs,  of  treachery,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  all  the  crimes  to  which  man  is 
ftimulated  by  the  combination  and  violence  of 
the  molt  inordinate  palTions.  The  traces  of  our 
pen  have  been  conftantly  marked  with  blood.  The 
region  we  are  now  entered  upon,  is  the  only  one 
which  hath  been  fubdued  by  reafon.  Let  us 
repofe  ourfelves,  and  take  breath.  Let  the  pic- 
ture of  innocence  and  peace  dilüpate  the  gloomy 
ideas  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  alfailed, 
and  relieve  us  for  a moment  from  thofe  painful 
fenfations  with  which  our  heart  hath  fo  conftantlv 
been  -opprefled,  agonized,  and  tor’n.'  Alas! 
the  new  fenfations  1 experience  will  laft  too  Ihort 
a time  to  excite  envy.  Thofe  great  cataftrophes 
which  fubvert  the  globe,  and  the  defcription  of 
which,  is  pleafing  to  all  readers,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fhocks  they  receive  from  them,  and 
from  the  tears,  partly  delicious,  and  partly  bitter, 
which  they  draw  from  their  eyes,  will  foon  fully 
the  remainder  of  thefe  deplorable  annals.  Rea- 
ders, are  ye  wicked,  or  are  ye  good  ? If  ye  were 
good,  ye  would  not,  it  fhould  feem,  liften  to  the 
recital  of  thefe  calamities  ; if  ye  were  wicked,  ye 

would 
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would  hear  them  without  fhedding  a tear.  Yet, 
I perceive  your  eyes  are  overflowing.  Ye  pant  after 
happinefs,  and  yet  misfortune  alone  can  awaken 
your  attention.  The  reafon  of  it  is  plain.  The 
afflidtidns  of  others,  aflbrd  you  comfort  in  your 
own,  and  your  felf-eftimation  is  increafed,  by 
"the  companion  you  bellow  upon  them. 

In  all  California  there  arc  only  two  garrifons, 
each  confifting  of  thirty  men,  and  a foldier  with 
every  miflionary.  Thefe  troops  were  chofen  by 
the  legiflators,  and  were  under  their  orders,  though 
they  were  paid  by  the  government.  The  court 
of  Madrid  faw  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  thefe 
trifling  forces  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had 
acquired  their  confidence  j and  they  have  been 
convinced,  that  this  was  the  only  expedient  to 
preferve  their  new  conquefts  from  a fyftem  of  op- 
preflion  totally  deflrudlive. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when,  in  1767,  the 
court  of  Madrid  expelled  the  Jefuits  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  they  did  from  all  the  other  provinces. 
Thefe  miffionaries  had  '.formed  the  projed  of 
carrying  on  their  labours  upon  the  two  fhores  of 
the  fea,  as  far  as  the  chain  of  mountains  which  con- 
neds  California  with  New  Spain.  They  wifhed 
to  raife  the  empire,  the  fubjeds  of  which  they 
were  increafing,  to  a degree  of  power,  that  might 
allow  them  to  behold  with  tranquillity  the 
voyages  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  difeovery  of  the 
North-Weft  paffage,  which  the  Englifh  have 
been  in  fearch  of  for  fo  long  a time.  Far  from 
abandoning  thefe  great  projeds,  it  is  faid  that 
the  Spanifli  miniftry  hath  extended  them  ftill 

further. 
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® ^ further.  It  will  not  even  be  long  before  the  in^ 

f habitants  of  the  two  hemifpheres  will  lee  them 
carried  into  execution,  unlefs  fome  unfurmount- 
able  obftacles, proceeding  from  unexpected  events, 
fhould  countera6t  their  plans. 

But  ’till  thefe  vaft  fpeculations  lhall  either  be 
annihilated  or  realifed,  California  ferves  for  a 
port  of  refrelhment  for  fliips  that  fail  from  the 
Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico.  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  peninfula, 
is  the  place  where  they  touch.  There  they  find  " 
a good  harbour,  refrelhments,  and  fignals,  which 
give  them  information  of  the  appearance  of  any 
enemy  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  are  the  mod  dan- 
gerous for  them.  It  was  in  1734  that  the  galleon 
arrived  there  for  the  firft  time  i where  it  hath  ever 
fince  been  ordered,  or  compelled  by  neceffity,  to 
flop. 

The  fyftem,  adopted  by  all  the  liâtes  of  Europe, 
of  holding  colonies  in  the  moll  abfolute  dépend- 
ance on  the  mother-country,  hath  always  ren- 
dered the  connexions  of  Mexico  with  Ada  fulpi- 
cious  to  feveral  of  the  Spanifli  politicians.  Far 
from  agreeing,  with  them  in  opinion,  Alberodi 
wilhed  to  give  an  unlimited  extenfion  to  the 
freedom  of  thele  conne6lions.  It  appeared  to 
him  a very  wife  plan,  that  the  Eaft  Indies  Ihould 
clothe  'the  two  continents  of  America.  It  was 
his  idea,  that  the  colonills  would  be  drelTed 
more  to  their  talle,  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  in  a 
manner  more  fuitable  to  the  climate.  In  times  > 
of  the  European  wars  they  would  not  be  expofed, 
as  they ‘frequently  had  been,  to  the  want  of  the 
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moft  common  and  neceflary  articles  of  life. 
They  would  be  richer,  more  attached  to  the 
mother-country,  and  better  able  to  defend  theiti' 
felves  againft  the  enemies  it  might  draw  upon 
them.  Thefe  enemies  themfelves  would  be  lefs 
formidable,  becaufe  they  would  gradually  lofe  the 
ftrength  which  they  acquire  from  furnilhing  Mexi- 
co and  Peru  with  provilions.  Spain,  in  a word,  by 
collecting  from  the  merchandize  of  India,  the 
fame  duties  which  it  receives  from  thofe  that  are 
furniflied  by  it’s  rivals,  would  lofe  no  part  of 
it’s  revenue.  It  might  even,  upon  emergencies, 
obtain  from  it’s  colonies  fuccours,  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  they  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
fupply. 

The  views  of  this  bold  and  enterprizing  mi- 
nifter  were  extended  ftill  further.  He  wilhed 
that  the  mother-country  itfelf  fhould  form  im- 
menfe  connedtions  with  the  Eaft,  through  the 
medium  of  it’s  American  colonies.  According 
to  him,  the  Philippines,  which  had  hitherto  paid 
an  enormous  tribute  to  the  induftry  of  the  Euro- 
pean, or  Afiatic  nations,  that  furniflied  them 
with  manufactures,  or  productions,  might  fend 
their  inhabitants  in  fearch  of  them,  upon  their 
own  fliips,  and  obtain  them  at  firft  hand.  By 
giving  the  fame  quantity  of  metals  as  their  com- 
petitors, they  would  purchafe  at  a cheaper  rate, 
becaufe  thefe  metals  coming  directly  from 
America,  would  not  have  incurred  fo  much  ex- 
pence, as  thofe  which  are  conveyed  into  our 
regions,  before  they  go  to  India.  The  mer- 
chandize embarked  at  Manilla,  would  arrive  at 
VoL.  III.  D à Panama, 
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Panama,  upon  an  ocean  perpetually  calm,  in  i 
very  ftraight  line,  and  with  the  fame  winds. 
By  means  of  a very  fliort  canal,  which  hath  been 
folicited  a long  time  by  the  merchants,  the  car- 
goes would  afterwards  be  eafily  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagre,  where  they  would  be  em- 
barked for  Europe. 

Alberoni  was  well  aware,  that  thofe  powers, 
whofe  interefts  this  arrangement  wo'uld  prejudice^ 
and  whofe  trade  it  would  ruin,  would  endeavour 
to  obftruit  it  ; but  he  thought  himfelf  in  a con- 
dition to  bid  defiance  to  their  refentment  in  the 
European  feas,  and  he  had  already  given  orders 
for  putting  the  coafts  and  harbours  of  the  South 
Sea  in  a date  not  to  fear  the  efforts  of  any  feeble 
fquadrons  that  might  attack  them. 

These  views  were  approved  of  by  fome.  Thofe 
who  were  enthufiafts  in  favour  of  Alberoni,  and 
there  w'ere  many  of  them,  conceived  them  to  be 
the  fublime  efforts  of  a powerful  genius,  for  the 
profperity  and  glory  of  a monarchy,  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  reftore  to  it’s  former  fplen- 
dour.  Others,  and  thefe  were  the  greater  num- 
ber, confidered  thefe  projeéls,  fo  great  in  appear- 
ance, merely  as  the  ravings  of  a difordered 
imagination,  which  exaggerated  the  refources  of 
a ruined  flate,  and  which  flattered  itfelf  that  it 
fliould  give  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  to 
a nation  reduced,  for  two  centuries  paft,  to  the 
impoffibility  of  carrying  on  it’s  own.  The  dif- 
grace  of  this  extraordinary  man  quieted  the 
ferment  which  he  had  r^ifed  in  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres.  The  conne6lions  of  the  Philippines 
with  Mexico,  continued  upon  the  former  footing, 
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as  well  as  thofe  which  this  great  province  main-  ® ^ 

tained  with  Peru  by  the  South  Sea*  v.- 

The  coafl-s  of  Mexico  do  not  refemble  thofe  Communi- 
of  Peru,  where  the  vicinity  and  height  of  th'e  MexUo°wuh 
Cordeleras  entertain  a perpetual  fpring^  and 
keep  up  regular  and  mild  winds.  As  foon  as  the  by  means«)f 

^ “ . Guaiimala. 

line  IS  crofled,  at  the  height  of  Pinamay  the  free 
communication  of  the  atmofphere  from  Eaft  ro 
Weft  being  ng  longer  interrupted  by  that  prodi- 
gious chain  of  moiintains>  the  climate  becomes 
different.  The  navigation,  indeed,  is  eafy  and 
fafe  in  thefe  latitudes  from  the  middle  of 
Oélober  to  the  end  of  May:  but  during  the  reft 
of  the  year,  the  calms  and  ftorms  which  alter- 
nately prevail,  render  the  fea  troublefome  and 
dangerous. 

Thë  coaft  Vvhich  borders  this  ocean,  hath  an 
extent  of  fix  hundred  leagues.  Formerly,  not 
one  fingle  trading  veftel,  nor  fifhing  fmack,  was 
know’n  to  come  out  of  the  ports  which  nature  hath 
formed  there.  This  inactivity  was  partly  owen 
to  the  indolence  of  the  people:  but  the  fatal 
arrangements  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  had 
contributed  ftill  more  to  produce  it. 

When  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  that  of 
Montezuma,  firft  became  provinces  of  Spainj  the 
communication  between  them  by  the  South  Sea 
was  open  and  uiicontrouled.  Some  time  after 
this,  it  was  reftrained  to  two  (hips;  and  in  1636 
it  was  entirely  prohibited.  Urgent  and  repeated 
reprefentations  determined  the  government  to 
open  it  again  at  the  end  of  half  a century,  but 
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with  reftri6lions  that  rendered  it  of  no  effeft.  It 
was  not  till  1774,  that  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica were  allowed  to  make  all  the  exchanges 
which  their  mutual  intereft  might  require.  The 
feveral  parts  of  the  two  regions  will  undoubtedly 
derive  great  advantages  from  this  new  arrange- 
ment of  things.  It  may  however  be  foretold, 
that  it  will  be  more  ferviceable  to  Guatimala  than 
to  any  other  country. 

This  audience  extends  it’s  important  jurif- 
di<5lion  over  twelve  leagues  to  the  weft,  fixty  to 
the  Eaft,  a hundred  to  the  North,  and  three 
hundred  to  the  South  ; it  is  formed  by  feven  or 
eight  provinces. 

That  of  Cofta  Ricca  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
but  little  cultivated,  and  fcarce  affords  any  thing 
except  cattle.  A great  part  of  the  antient  inhabit- 
ants have  hitherto  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke. 

Nicaragua  is  regularly  diftreffed  every  year 
with  a fix  month’s  rain,  which  falls  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  a fix  month’s  devouring  drought.  The 
inhabitants  are  fome  of  the  moft  effeminate  men 
of  New  Spain,  though  among  the  leaft  opu- 
lent. 

The  Caftilians  have  exercifed  more  cruelties 
at  Honduras  than  at  any  other  place.  They 
made  a defert  of  it,  and  accordingly  they  get 
nothing  from  it,  except  a little  caffia,  and  fome 
farfaparilla. 

Vera-Paz  ufed  to  furnifli  the  Old  Mexico, 
with  thofe  bright  plumages,  of  which  thofe 
piclures,  that  have  been  extolled  for  fo  long  a 
I • time, 
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time,  were  compofed.  This  province  hath  lofl:  ® 
all  it’s  importance,  fince  this  kind  of  trade  hath 
been  given  up. 

SoooNusco  is  know’n  only  by  the  perfe£lion 
of  it’s  Cacao.  The  greatefl;  part  of  this  fruit, 
fupplies  America  itfelf.  The  two  hundred 
quintals  that  are  brought  to  Europe  belong  to 
government.  If  there  be  a greater  quantity 
than  the  court  can  confume,  it  is  fold  to  the 
public  at  double  the  price  of  that  which  comes 
from  Caraccas. 

Chiapa,  though  in  the  center  of  Mexico, 
formed  a ftate  independent  of  that  empire  at  thé 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  : but  this  dillrift  was 
alfo  compelled  to  yield  to  arms,  the  progrefs  ot 
which  nothing  could  (top.  There  was  not  much 
blood  fpilt  on  this  fpot,  and  the  Indians  are  flill 
more  numerous  here  than  any  where  elfe.  As 
the  province  abounds  only  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
pafturage,  few  of  the  conquerors  fettled  in  it; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  man  is  lels 
degraded,  and  lefs  degenerated  here,  than  in 
thofe  diftridts  that  are  full  of  mines,  or  advan- 
tageoudy  fituated  for  trade.  The  natives  fhew 
fome  intelligence,  and  a degree  of  aptitude  for 
the  arts,  and  they  fpeak  a language  which  is  fofr, 
and  hath  even  fome  fort  of  elegance.  Thele 
qualities  are  efpecially  remarkable  at  Chiapa  de 
Los-Indios,  a city  of  fome  importance,  where 
the  moft  confiderable  families  of  the' natives  have 
taken  refuge,  which  they  alone  occupy,  and 
where  they  enjoy  great  privileges.  The  dexte- 
rity and  courage  of  thefe  men,  who  are  lefs  op- 
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® ^ preHed  than  their  • neighbours,  is  habitually  dif-^ 

w— Y— ; played,  upon  the  river  which  waflies  their  walls. 

With  a number  of  boats  they  form  naval  arma-r 
ments,  inftitute  fea  fights  v/ith  each  other,  and 
attack,  and  defend  themlelves  with  furprifing 
agility.  They  build  up  caftles  of  wood,  which 
they  cover  with  painted  linen,  and  lay  fiege  to 
them.  They  do  not  lefs  excel  in  bull-fighting, 
cudgelling,  dancing,  and  ail  bodily  exercife. 
How  much  will  thefe  accounts  make  us  regret, 
that  the  Indians  fliould  have  fallen  under  the 
power  of  a conqueror,  who  hath  contrafled, 
inftead  of  enlarging,  the  bonds  of  their  fervi- 
tude. 

The  province  of  Guatimala  hath,  in  common 
with  the  other  provinces  dependent  upon  it, 
cattle,  mines,  corn,  maize,  fugar,  and  cotton  : 
but  none  of  the  reft  fhare  with  it  the  advantage 
of  cultivating  indigo.  It  is  upon  it^s  territory 
that  a city  beaming  it’s  name  is  fituated,  where  all 
the  offices  of  adniiniftration,  and  all  the  tribunals 
neceftary  for  the  government  of  fo  large  a coun- 
try, are  united. 

This  celebrated  city  was  built,  whether  proper- 
ly or  improperly,  in  a valley,  about  three  miles 
broad,  and  bounded  by  two  lofty  mountains. 
From  the  mountain  towards  the  South  run  feveral 
rivulets  and  fountains,  which  delightfully  refrefti 
the  villages  that  are  fituated  on  the  declivity,  and 
keep  up  a perpetual  fucceflion  of  flowers  and 
fruits.  The  afpecl  of  the  mountain  that  is  to  the 
North,  is  terrible.  There  is  no  verdure  ever 
leen  upon  it;  nothing  but  afhes,  and  calcined 
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flones.  A kind  of  rumbling  noife,  which  the 
inhabitants  afcribe  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that 
are  in  a ftate  of  fufion  within  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  is  continually  bear’d.  From  thefe  internal 
furnaces  ifîiie  dames  and  torrents  of  fulphur, 
which  fill  the  air  with  a horrible  infection.  Gua- 
timala,  according  to  an  expreffion  much  ufed,  is 
fituated  between  paradife  and  hell. 

The  articles  that  are  wanted  in  Peiu,  are  dif- 
patched  from  this  capital  by  the  South  Sea.  The 
<^old,  the  filver,  and  the  indigo  deftiried  for  this 
continent,  are  carried  upon  mules  to  the  town 
of  St.  Thomas,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  iixty 
leao-ues  from  the  city,  at  the  extremity  of  ajery 
deep  lake,  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  gulph  of  Hon- 
duras. All  thefe  riches  are  exchanged  in  tnis 
ftaple  for  the  merchandize  that  is  brought  froip 
Europe  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augu  ^ 
This  place  is  intirely  open,  though  it  would 
have  been  vçry  eafy  to  have  fecured  it  from  every 
attack;  the  more  fo  as  it’s  entrance  is  ren- 
dered narrow  by  two  high  rocks,  which  project 
on  each  fide  within  cannon-fl^ot  of  each  ot  er. 
It  is  probable  that  Spain  will  not  alter  her  con- 
duct till  Ihe  hath  fuffered  for  her  negligence; 
which  llie  might  eafily  be  made  to  do. 

The  veffels  that  fliould  undertake  this  expe. 

dition  might  anchor  in  perfect  fafety  ' 

Athoufand  or  twelve  hundred  men,  landin  at 
St  Thomas,  might  pafs  over  the  mountains  f r 
thiipace  oV  fiaeen  leagues  where  they 

and  commodious  roads  and 

teft  of  their  way  would  be  acrols  plains  that  a. ç 
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“ well  peopled  and  plentiful.  They  would  then 
J arrive  at  Guatimala,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
lingle  foldier,  nor  the  lead  fortification.  It’s 
forty  thoufand  fouls,  Indians,  Negroes,  Meftees, 
and  Spaniards,  who  have  never  feen  an  enemy, 
would  be  incapable  of  making  the  lead  refid- 
ance.  In  order  to  fave  their  lives,  they  would 
deliver  up  the  immenfe  riches  they  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  more  than  two  centuries,  which 
'vvould  amount  at  lead  to  thirty  millions  *.  The 
troops  would  reimbark  with  this  booty,  and,  if 
they  chofe  it,  with  hodages  that  would  fecure 
their  retreat. 

I 

Unfortunately  this  danger  cannot  now  be 
incurred.  A dreadful  earthquake  hath  com- 
pletely dedroyed  Guatimala  in  1772,  This  city, 
one  of  the  riched  in  America,  prefents  nothing 
but  a heap  of  ruins. 

In  other  countries  fuch  a city  would  foon,  be 
redored  again  j for  what  canpot  a61ive  and  in- 
dudrious  nations  do  ? By  thenh,  regions  that  were 
thought  uninhabitable  are  peopled  j the  mod 
ungrateful  foil  is  rendered  fruitful;  the  waters 
are  driven  back,  and  this  fertility  arifes  from  the 
dime  ; moralTes  are  made  to  bear  houfes  ; and 
man  cuts  roads  for  himfelf  through  the  bodies  of 
mountains.  He  feparates,  or  connects  together, 
at  pleafure,  the  rocks,  by  bridges  which  are,  as 
it  were,  fufpended  over  the  obfcure  depth. ofi  the 
abyfs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  angry  torrent 
feems  to  murmur  at  his  boldnefs.  He  raifes 
dikes  againd  the  fwelling  of  the  fea,  and  fleeps 
yii'ith  tranquillity  in  the  dwelling  which  he  hath 
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founded  on  the  waves.  He  collects  together  a ® 
few  planks,  and  fitting  down  upon  them,  orders  r 
the  winds  to  convey  him  to  the  extremity  of  the 
globe,  and  the  winds  obey  his  commands.  O 
man  ! that  art  fometimes  fo  pufillanimous  and  fo 
little,  hov/  great  doft  thou  appear  in  thy  projets, 
and  in  thine  actions  j with  two  feeble  levers  of 
flefh,  and  alTifted  only  by  thine  underftanding, 
thou  doft  attack  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  and 
doft  fubdue  her  ! Thou  braveft  the  confpiring 
elements,  and  doft  reduce  them  to  obedience  ! 
Nothing  can  refift  thee,  whether  thy  foul  be  tor- 
mented with  love,  or  with  the  defire  of  poffening 
fome  beautiful  woman,  deftined  one  day  to  be- 
come the  object  of  thine  averfion  -,  whether  it  be 
fwayed  by  intereft,  or  by  the  rage  of  filling  thy 
coffers  with  riches,  from  which  thou  doft  flatter 
thyfelf  with  the  profpeét  of  enjoyments  whicff 
thou  wilt  rejedt  when  in  thy  power  j or  whether  it 
be  ftimulated  with  the  thirft  of  glory,  or  the  am- 
bition of  obtaining  the  applaufe  of  thy  cotem- 
poraries whom  thou  doft  delpife,  or  of  pofterity, 
which  cannot  certainly  have  a ftronger  claim  to 
thy  reverence  ! If  thou  doft  great  things  from 
paffion,  thou  doft  others  equally  great  from  a 
fpiric  of  reftleffnefs  end  difquietude.  Thou  waft 
acquaintedi with  but  one  world  -,  and  when  thou 
didft  ponjedture  the  exiftence  of  another,  thou 
didft  go  in  fearchiof  it,  and  didft  find  '.t.  I have 
progreflively  followed  thy  footfteps  in  this  New 
World.  If  the  boldnefs  of  thine  enterprizes 
Ihould  fometimes  have  concealed  their  enormity 
^rom  me,  I am*ftill  equally  confounded,  wncther 
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thy  crimes  freeze  me  with  horror,  or  thy  virtues 
tranfport  me  with  admiration. 

Such  is  the  piélure  of  the  ferocious  Spaniards 
who  conquered  America  : but  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  a vicious  adminiftration,  and  the  plen- 
tiful enjoyment  of  all  things,  enervated  their  de- 
feendants.  Every  undertaking  which  carried 
with  it  the  lead:  difficulty,  was  found  to  be  above 
the  efforts  of  their  corrupted  minds  j and 
their  effeminate  arms  refufed  every  kind  of 
labour.  During  this  long  period,  a ftate  of  le- 
thargy prevailed,  of  which  there  are  few  examples 
in  hiftory.  How  was  it  poffible,  that  in  fuch  a 
ffate,  a city  fwallowed  up  by  volcanoes,  ffiould 
have  been  raifed  out  of  it’s  ruins  But  for  fome 
years  paff,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  hath  been 
reviving.  Already  hath  the  plan  of  another  city 
been  traced,  more  fpacious,  more  convenient, 
more  beautiful  than  the  former  : and  it  will  be 
ereded  at  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  that, 
upon  a more  folid  bafis.  Already  hath  the  court 
of  Madrid,  contrary  to  their  ufual  and  too  tardy 
modes  of  proceeding,  fet  afide  the  funds  necef- 
fary  for  the  conftrueffion  of  the  public  edifices. 
Already  do  the  inhabitants,  relieved  from  thofe 
tributes  which- might  have  ferved  as  a reafon  or 
as  a pretence  for  their  inactivity,  coincide  with 
the  views  of  government.  New  Spain  will  foon 
be  embelliffied  with  a New  Guatimala.  If  this 
exertion  ffiould  continue,  or  if  it  ffiould  increafe, 
the  Engliffi  will  probably  be  driven  from  the 
fettlements  they  have  begun  between  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua  and  Çape  Honduras. 

Th»s 
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This  diftritft  occupies  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  of  the  coaft,  and  runs  back  into  the  in- 
land parts,  as  far  as  fome  vpry  high  mountains  at  a 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  opean. 

The  climate  is  whqlefome  and  temperate. 
The  foil  is  commonly  even,  very  well  watered, 
and  feems  fit  for  all  the  produflions  cultivated 
between  the  tropics.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
here  expofed  to  thofe  frequent  droughts  and  ter- 
rible hurricanes,  which,  in  the  iflands  of  the  New 
World,  fo  often  fruftrate  thp  molt  reafqnable 
expectations. 

The  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mofkitp 
Indians.  Thefe  people  were  formerly  numerous  ; 
but  the  fiaall-pox  hath  confiderably  diminiflied 
their  population.  It  is  not  fuppofed  that  their 
feveral  tribes  can  at  prefent  put  more  than  nine 
pr  ten  thoufand  men  under  arms. 

A NATION,  ftill  lefs  populous,  is  fixed  in  the 
environs  of  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios.  Thefe  are  the 
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Samboes^  defpendents,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  crew 
of  a Guinea  fhip  which  was  fliipwrecked  in  thefe 
latitudes.  Their  compledion,  their  features, 
their  hair,  and  their  propenfities,  will  fcarce  allow 
us  to  alTign  any  other  origin  to  them. 

The  Englifli  are  the  only  Europeans,  whom 
their  cupidity  h^th  induced  ço  fettle  in  thefe  fa- 
yage  regions. 

Their  firfl;  eflablifliment  was  formed  about 
the  year  1730,  at  twenty-fix  leagues  diftance 
from  Cape  Honduras.  It's  pofition,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  coaft,  and  upon  the  Black  River, 
which  hath  no  more  than  fix  feet  water  at  it’s 

mouth. 
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" mouth,  will  probably  always  retard  and  prevent 
i it’s  progrefs. 

At  the  diftance  of  fifty-four  leagues  from  this 
colony  is  Gracias-a-Dios  ; the  harbour  of  which, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  is  immenfe,  and 
tolerably  fafe.  It  is  near  this  famous  cape  that 
the  Englifli  have  fixed  themfelves,  upon  a na- 
vigable river,  the  borders  of  which  are  very 
fertile. 

Seventy  leagues  beyond  this,  this  enterpriz- 
ing  nation  hath  found,  at  Blue-field  fome  fpa- 
cious  and  fruitful  plains,  an  accefiible  river,  a 
convenient  harbour,  and  a rock  which  might 
eafily  be  made  impregnable. 

In  1769,  the  three  factories  did  not  employ 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fix  white  men,  as 
many  Mulattoes,  and  nine  hundred  flaves.  Ex- 
clufive  of  the  mules  and  other  articles  fent  to 
Jamaica,  they  fent  this  year  to  Europe  eight 
hundred  thoufand  feet  of  mahogany,  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  weight'  of  farfaparilla, 
and  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  tortoife-fhell.  The 
number  of  hands  hath  been  fincc  increafed.  Su- 
gar-canes have  begun  to  be  planted  j and  the 
firft  fugar  they  have  yielded  hath  been  found  to 
be  of  a fuperibr  quality,  Some  careful  obfervers 
affirm,  that  a quiet  poITeffion  of  the  Mofkito 
country,  would  one  day  be  more  valuable  tp 
Great  Britain,  than  all  the  iflands  which  that  na- 
tion now  pofiTefTes  iii  the  Weft:  Indies, 

The  Englifli  do  not  feem  to  form  the  lead 
doubt  refpeéting.  their  right  of  property.  Never, 
fay  the  writers-of  this  country,  did' Spain  fubdue 

thefe 
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thefe  people,  a‘nd  never  did  thefe  people  fubmit  ® 
to  Spain.  They  were  by  right,  and  iffo  fa5io^ 
independent,  when,  in  1670,  their  chiefs,  of 
their  own  accord,  had  recourfe  to  England,  and 
acknowleged  it’s  fovereignty.  So  little  was  this 
fubmiffion  compelled,  that  it  was  renewed  at 
feveral  intervals.  At  their  folicitation,  the  court 
of  London  fent,  in  174IJ  a body  of  troops  upon 
this  territory,  and  thefe  were  foon  followed  by  a 
civil  adminiftration.  If,  after  the  peace  of  i7b3> 
the  troops  and  the  magiftrates  were  withdraw  n, 
and  if  the  fortifications,  raifed  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  favages,  and  their  proteflors,  were  de- 
raolifhed,  this  was  owen  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
miniftry,  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  - the  Mofldto  country  made  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  This  miftake  having  been 
removed,  a regular  form  of  government  hath 
acyain  been  eftabliflied  in  thefe  regions  at  the  be- 

o 

ginning  of  i77^* 

We  fhould  not  fcruple  to  enter  upon  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  thefe  great  interefts,  if  the  powers 
which  they  concern,  conduced  themfelves  with 
reafon  and  juftice  : but  it  is  ftrength  and  con- 
venience that  fettles  every  thing  between  them, 
although  none  of  them  have' had  the  boldnefs  to 
acknowlege  it.  Monarchs,  what  is  that  falfe 
fhame  which  checks  you  ? Since  equity  is  for  you 
nothing  but  an  idle  name,  why  do  ye  not  avow 
it  ? Of  what  ufe  are  thofe  treaties  which  cannot 
guarantee  the  continuation  of  peace,  to  which 
the  weakeft  is  compelled  to  accede;  which  de- 
note nothing  in  either  of  the  çontrad:ing  parties, 

except 
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^ except  their  being  exhaufted  of  the  means  t6 
-j  continue  the  warj  and  which  are  always  in- 
fringed ? It  would  be  better  that  ye  fhould  fign 
only  a fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  without  fixing 
the  duration  of  it.  If  ye  have  refolved  to  be  un- 
juft,  ceafe,  at  leaft,  to  be  perfidious;  for  perfidy 
is  a bafe  and  odious  vice,  inconfiftent  with  the 
dignity  of  potentates.  The  fox  in  the  lion’s  fl<.in, 
or  the  lion  in  the  fox’s  fl-dn,  are  two  animals 
equally  ridiculous.  But^  inftead  of  addreffing 
our  difcourfe  to  deaf  perfons,  whom  we  cannot 
convince  of  any  thing,  and  whom  we  may  offend, 
let  us  give  fome  account  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
and  Campeachy,  and  of  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan, 
which  feparates  them. 

This  peninfula  is  a hundred  leagues  in 
length,  and  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  in  breadth. 
The  country  is  entirely  level.  There  is  neither 
à river  nor  a ftrearn  to  be  feen  in  it  : but  the 
water  is  every  where  fo  near  the  furfaCe  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fhells  are  every  where  found  in  fo 
great  abundance,  that  this  large  fpace  muft  for- 
merly have  made  part  of  the  fea.  The  firft  Spaniards 
who  appeared  upon  thefe  coafts,  found,  according 
to  Herrera,  a very  fingular  cuftom  eftablifhed 
there.  The  men  generally  carried  about  them 
fome  looking-glaffes  made  of  a fliining  ftone,  in 
which  they  inceffantly  viewed  themfelves,  while 
the  women  never  made  any  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  which  is  of  fo  much  value  to  beauty. 

If  the  continual  ufe  which  women  make  in 
our  country  of  a looking-glafs,  only  fhews  the 
defire  that  they  have  of  making  themftlves  agree- 
able 
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able  to  the  men,  by  adding  to  the  charms  which  ® 
they  have  received  from  nature,  every  attention  ^ 
that  art  can  give  them  j the  men  would  be  taking 
the  fame  trouble  at  Jucatan  in  order  to  pleafe  the 
women.  But  it  is  fo  fmgular  a fadt,  that  we 
may  reafonably  call  it  in  queftion,  unlefs  it  be 
fup ported  by  another,  dill  more  extraordinary, 
which  is,  that  the  men  devote  themfelves  to  idle* 
nefs,  while  the  women  are  condemned  to  labour. 
When  the  fundlions  peculiar  to  the  two  fexes  are 
perverted,  I fhall  not  be  furprized  to  find  in  one, 
the  frivoloufnefs  of  the  other. 

The  Jucatan,  Honduras,  and  Campeachy, 
did  not  offer  to  the  devaftators  of  the  New  He- 
mifphere  thofe  rich  metals  for  which  they  had 
crofled  fo  many  feas.  Accordingly,  they  negledl- 
ed,  and  defpifed  thefe  regions.  Few  of  them 
fettled  there  j and  thofe  who  came  there  by 
chance,  foon  contracted  the  indolence  of  the  In- 
dians. None  of  them  attended  to  the  cultivation 
of  productions  fit  for  exportation.  In  common 
with  the  colonies  which  had  been  deftroyed  or 
enfiaved,  they  lived  upon  cacao,  and  maize;  to 
which  they  had  added,  the  eafy  and  convenient 
refource,  of  cattle  brought  from  the  Old  World. 
In  order  to  pay  for  their  cloathing,  which  they 
either  would  not,  or  jenew  not  how  to  make 
themfelves,  and  for  fome  other  articles  of  mode- 
rate value,  which  they  were  fupplied  with  from 
Europe,  they  had  properly  no  other  refource, 
than  a kind  of  wood  for  dying,  know’n  in  all 
the  markets  by  the  name  of  Campeachy  or  log- 
wood. 
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* ^ which  furnifhes  it,  is  rather  high, 

V--— ^ hath  alternate  leaves,  compofed  of  eight  fmaller 
ones,  in  form  of  a heart,  and  difpofed  in  two 
rov/s  along  one  common  cofta.  It’s  flovv^ers, 
which  are  fmall  and  reddilh,  are  colleded  in 
ciufters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  They 
have  each  of  them  a calix  of  a fingle  piece  j from 
the  bottom  of  each  arife  five  petals,  and  ten 
diftind  ftamina  i the  piftil,  placed  in  the  center, 
becomes  a fmall  oval  pod,  flattened,  and  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  ovals  filled  with  two  or 
three  feeds.  The  moft  internal  part  of  the  wood, 
which  is  at  firfl:  red,  becomes  black  fome  time 
after  the  wood  hath  been  felled.  It  is  only  this 
inner  part  of  the  tree  that  yields  this  black  and 
violet  colour. 

The  tafte  for  thefe  colours,  which  was  perhaps 
more  general  two  centuries  ago  than  it  is  at 
prefent,  procured  a confiderable  vent  for  this  pre- 
cious wood.  This  fale  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spaniards  alone,  ’till  the  fettlement  of  the  Englifli 
at  Jamiaca. 

Among  the  multitude  of  pirates  who  were  con- 
tinually coming  from  this  famous  ifland,  feveral 
went  to  cruife  in  the  two  bays,  and  on  the  coafts 
of  the  peninfula,  to  intercept  the  vefTels  that  failed 
there.  Thefe  plunderers  were  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  their  cargo,  that,  when  they 
found  barks  laden  with  it,  they  took  away  no- 
thing but  the  iron  utenfils.  One  of  them  having 
carried  off  a large  veffel,  which  had  nothing  elfe 
but  the  logwood  on  board,  brought  it  into  the 
Thames,  defigning  only  to  equip  it  as  a priva- 
teer i 
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teerj  when,  contrary  to  his  expedtatlon,  he  fold 
at  a very  high  price  the  wood  which  he  had 
thought  to  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  he  had 
always  burnt  it  during  his  voyage.  After  this 
difcovery,  the  pirates,  who  were  not  fuccefsful 
at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair  to  the  river  of 
Champeton,  where  they  took  on  board  the  piles 
of  wood  which  were  always  found  ranged  on  the 
fhore. 

The  peace  of  the  Englifh  with  Spain  having 
put  a flop  to  the  depredations  of  thefe  pirates,  fe- 
veral  of  them  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  In- 
dian wood.  Cape  Catoche  furniflaed  them  at  firft 
with  abundance.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  it  di- 
minifh,  they  went  to  fettle  between  Tabafco  and 
the  river  of  Champeton,  about  Lake  Trifle,  and  in 
Beef  Ifland,  which  is  very  near  it.  In  1675  their 
numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fixty. 
Their  ardour,  which  at  firft  was  extreme,  foon 
gave  way  j and  the  habit  of  idlenefs  prevailed. 
As  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  excellent 
markfmen,  the  chace  became  their  predominant 
paftion  ; and  their  former  inclination  to  plunder 
was  rekindled  in  them  by  this  exercife.  They  foon 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Indian  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  carried  off.  The  women 
were  deftined  to  wait  on  them  j and  the  men  they 
fold  at  Jamaica,  or  other  iflands.  The  Spaniards, 
roufed  from  their  lethargy  by  thefe  enormities, 
furprifed  them  in  the  midft  of  their  debaucheries, 
and  carried  them  off.  Moft  of  them  were  even 
taken  in  their  cottages  ; they  were  led  prifoncrs 
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^ to  Mexico,  where  they  ended  their  days  in  the 
— ' mines. 

Those  who  efcaped  took  refuge  in  the  Gulph 
of  Honduras,  where  they  were  joined  by  fome 
wandering  freebooters  of  North  America.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  date  of  independence  and  plenty  in  which" 
they  lived,  rendered  the  marlhy  country  they  in- 
habited agreeable  to  them.  Strong  intrenchments 
fecured  them  and  their  provifions  j and  they  con- 
fined themfelves  to  thofe  employments,,  which 
their  unhappy  companions  lamented  that  they  had 
ever  negledled.  They  only  took  care  not  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  cut 
wood,  without  being  well  armed. 

Their  induftry  was  crowned  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs.  In  reality,  the  tun  of  wood,  which  had 
been  fold  as  high  as  nine  hundred  livres  *,  was 
gradually  fallen  to  a very  low  price  ; but  this  dif- 
advantage  in  the  price  was  compenfated  by  the 
quantity  that  was  Ibid.  The  cutters  delivered  up 
the  produce  of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people 
of  Jamaica,  who  brought  them  Madeira  wine, 
ftrong  liquors,  linens,  and  cloathsj  or  to  the 
Englilh  colonies  of  North  America,  which  fup- 
plied  them  with  provifions.  This  commerce, 
which  was  always  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  and 
which  occafioned  much  clamour,  became  lawful 
in  1763.  The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  was  fe- 
cured  to  Great  Britain  -,  but  fhe  was  not  permit- 
ted to  raife  forts,  and  was  even  obliged  to  deftroy 
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thofe  which  had  been  builc.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid feldom  have  made  any  facrifices  fo  great  as 
that  of  eftablifliing,  in  the  center  of  their  pofTef- 
fions,  an  adlive,  powerful,  and  ambitious  nation. 
Accordingly,  foon  after  the  peace,  they  fought 
to  render  even  this  conceflion^  which  unfortunate 
circumftances  had  extorted,  almoft  ufelefs. 

The  wood  which  grows  upon  the  dry  foil  at 
Càmpeachy,  is  much  fuperior  to  that  which  is 
cut  in  the  marfhes  of  Honduras.  The  lad-men- 
tioned wood  was,  however,  moft  in  ufe,  becaufc 
the  price  of  the  former  had,  for  a long  time  pad, 
exceeded  all  bounds.  This  deficiency  in  the  fale 
was  a juft  punifhment'Of  the  blindnefs  and  avi- 
dity of  the  treafury.  The  Spani'di  miniftry  at 
length  underftood  this  great  truth.  The  mer- 
chandize was  difburthened  of  all  the  duties  with 
which  it  had  been  opprefted  î it  was  freed  from 
all  the  fhackles  which  impeded  it’s  circulation, 
and  then  it  had  a large  vent  in  all  the  markets. 
Soon  after  this,  the  Englilh  found  no  fale  for 
their  commodities.  The  court  of  Madrid,  with- 
out having  failed  in  their  engagements,  will  find 
themfelves  freed  from  a competition,  which  ren- 
dered the  poffeftion  of  two  large  provinces  ufe- 
lefs to  them.  The  port  of  Cadiz  fometimes  re- 
ceives the  wood  directly  from  the  place  it  comes 
fromi  but  it  is  more  frequently  fent  to  Vera 
Cruz,  which  is  the  true  point  of  union  between 

Mexico  and  Spain. 

Old  Vera-Cruz  ferved  at  firft  for  a mart.  This 
town,  founded  by  Cortez  on  the  very  fpot  where 

he  firft  landed,  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a 
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BOOK  j-ivcr,  which  is  dry  one  part  of  the  year,  but 
u— which  ill  the  rainy  feafon  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largeft  veflels.  The  danger  to  which  the  iea- 
trade  haih  men  were  expofed,  in  a fituation  where  nothing 

been  hither-  ' * • n i • i r i • j 

to  condua-  defended  them  againit  the  violence  ot  the  winds 
fo  common  in  thefe  latitudes,  induced  them  to 
leek  for  more  fecure  fhelter,  which  they  found 
■ eighteen  miles  lower  down  on  tne  fame  coaff. 
There  they  built  New  Vcra-Cruz,  at  feventy-two 
leagues  diftance  from  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

New  Vera-Cruz  is  fituated  in  a climate  ren- 
dered difagrceable  and  unwholefome  by  a burn- 
ing fun,  and  by  frequent  ftorms.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  dry  fands,  and  on  the  Weil  by 
infeftious  morafles.  The  buildings  are  all  of 
wood.  The  only  inhabitants  are,  a moderate 
garrifon,  fome  agents  of  government,  the  navi- 
gators arriving  from  Europe,  and  the  commif- 
fioners  that  are  necefiary  to  receive  and  expedite 
the  cargoes.  This  harbour  is  formed  by  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Sc.  Juan  de  Ulloa.  It  hath  the  difad- 
vantage  of  not  being  able  to  hold  more  than 
thirty  or  thirty- five  veflels,  which  are  not  always 
flieltered  from  the  northern  winds.  The  entrance 
into  i,t  is  by  two  channels  only,  v/hich  are  fo  nar- 
row, that  they  will  not  admit  more  than  one  fhip 
at  a time.  The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  is  like- 
wife  extremely  dangerous,  on  account  of  a great 
number  of  rocks  almoft  even  with  thé  furface  of 
the  water.  It  was  generally  thought  by  the  pi- 
lots of  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a complete 
knowlege  of  the  fituation,  acquired  by  many 
years  'ejjperiçnce,  could  polTibly  have  enabled 
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them  to  avoid  fo  many  fhoals.  Some  defperate 
pirates  having  furpriled  the  place  in  1712; 
towers  were  then  conftrudted  on  the  fhore,  where 
vigilant  centinels  are  continually  on  guard  for  the 
common  lafety. 

It  is  into  this  bad  harbour,  which  is  properly 
the  only  one  there  is  in  the  Gulph,  that  the  fleet 
arrives,  the  deftination  of  which  is  to  furnifh  Me- 
xico with  provifions.  The  fliips  that  bring  them 
do  not  land  in  fuccelTion.  They  are  fitted  out  at 
Cadiz,  with  a convoy,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  as  occauons  and  circumftances  require. 
They  are  ufually  from  twelve  to  fourteen  large 
merchant  fliips,  efcorted  by  two  fliips  of  the  line, 
or  by  a greater  number,  if  public  tranquillity  be 
difturbed  or  threatened.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
dangers  to  which  they  might  be  expofed  at  land- 
ing, by  the  hurricanes,  they  fet  out  from  Spain 
in  the  months  of  February,  May,  or  June  j in 
their  paflage,  they  take  in  refrefliments  at  Porto 
Rico,  and  arrive,  after  a voyage  of  feventy  or 
eighty  days,  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  their 
whole  cargo  is  conveyed  by  mules  to  Xalapa. 

In  this  town,  which  is  fituated  twelve  leagues 
from  the  harbour,  on  the  back  of  a mountain, 
and  well  built,  is  kept  a fair,  which  was  limited 
by  the  antient  regulations  to  fix  weeks,  but  which 
at  prefent  lafts  four  months,  and  which  is  fore- 
times prolonged  to  a further  period,  at  the  o 1 
citation  of  the  Spanifli  or  Mexican  merchant^ 
When  the  commercial  tranfadions  are  fimflied, 
the  metals,  and  other  articles  given  by  exi  o 
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in  exchange  for  the  produ6lions  and  merchandize 
of  Europe,  are  fent  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  are 
embarked  for  our  hemifphere.  The  feafons  for 
difpatching  them  are  not  all  equally  favourable. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  put  to  fea  in  the 
months  of  Auguft;  and  September,  and  impofllble 
to  do  it  in  Oflober  and  November.  The  fleet 
always  takes  the  route  of  the  Havannah,  where 
it  is  joined  by  vefTels  from  Honduras,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  other  places.  It  flops  there  ten  or 
twelve  days,  to  take  in  frefh  provifions,  and  to 
allow  time  to  the  fiiips  to  freight  themfelves  with 
fugar,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  fupplied  by  the 
iOand  of  Cuba.  ' The  fliips  then  fail  through  the 
Jlreights  of  Bahama;  they  continue  their  courfc 
to  the  height  of  'New  England,  and  after  failing 
for  a long  time  in  this  latitude  of  forty  degrees, 
they  at  length  veer  to  the  fouth-eaft,  to  come 
in  view  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  to  proceed  to 
Cadiz. 

In  the  interval  between  the  failing  of  one  fleet 
•and  the  other,  the  court  of  Madrid  fends, out  one 
or  two  men  of  war,  which  are  called  Azogues,  to 
carry  to  Mexico  the  quickfilver  that  is  necefTary 
for  working  the  mines.  This  quickfilver  was 
originally  draw’n  from  Peru  ; but  the  commif- 
jfions  were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  often 
fraudulent,  that  in  1734  it  was  judged  to  be 
more  convenient  to  fend  it  from  Europe,  . The 
mines  of  Guadalcanal  at  firfl  furnilhed  the  means. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  forfaken  for  the  richer  mines 
of  Almaden,  in  Eilramadura,  The  Azogues,  on 

their 
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their  return,  take  charge  of  the  produce  of  the  ® ^ 

fales  that  have  been  made  fince  the  departure  of  -v- — ' 

the  fleet,  of  the  fums  repaid  for  credit  granted, 
and  of  the  funds  which  the  Mexican  merchants 
choofe  to  employ  on  their  own  account  in  the 
next  expedition.  The  government  habitually 
allows  three  or  four  merchantmen  to  accompany 
thefe  Ihips.  Their  whole  cargo  fliould  confift  of 
fruits  and  liquors  j but  other  more  important  ar- 
ticles are  fraudulently  introduced.  Thefe  mer- 
chantmen always  return  with  their  ballafl,  unlefs 
by  fpecial  favour  they  fliould  be  allowed  to  take 
in  fome  cochineal. 

If  the  departure  of  the  fleet  be  delayed  from 
reafons  of  convenience  or  policy,  the  court  fends 
one  of  it’s  fliips  from  the  Havannah  to  Vera 
Cruz.  It  there  takes  charge  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  government,  and  of  the  metals  which 
the  debtors,  or  fpeculating  perfons,  choofe  to 
fend  from  the  New  Hemifphere  into  the  Old. 

From  1748  to  i753>  one  year  with  another. 

New  Spain  fent  to  the  mother-country,  by  the 
way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of  Honduras,  62,661,466 
livres*,  5743550  f which  were  in  gold, 
43,621,497  X Silver,  and  18,465,41911  in  pro- 
ductions, at  the  price  in  Europe.,  ' 

Of  the  productions,  there  were  to  the  amount 
of  529,200  livres§  for  the  crown,  and  17,936,219^ 
for  the  merchants. 
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Or  the  gold  and  filvcr,  there  were  to  the  amounC 
of  25,649,040  livres  * for  trade,  12,067,007 
livres  f for  the  agents  of  the  government,  or  for 
private  perfons  who  meant  to  remit  their  fortunes 
to  Europe,  and  6,480,000  livres  § for  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  court  of  Madrid  cannot  fail  of  feeing  this 
tribute  increafe  ; and  it  is  upon  the  following  rea- 
fons  that  this  conjedure  is  founded. 

Mexico  was  formerly  without  any  means  of 
defence  : for  what  was  to  be  expedled  from  a few 
tradefmen,  whom  each  city  might  put  under 
arms,  when  the  ftate  was  threatened  with  any 
danger  of  greater  or  lefs  importance  Six  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  were  foon 
formed  our  of  thefe  fcattered  militia,  and  who  have 
fmce  been  difciplined  by  officers  fent  from  Europe. 
Time  extended  the  ideas  of  government.  Men, 
accuftomed  to  the  occupations  of  the  arts  and  of 
commerce,  did  not  appear  to  affiord  a fufficient 
fupport  to  authority  j and  it  was  determined  to 
raife,  in  the  country  itfelf,  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who 
Iliould  have  none  other  but  the  military  profef- 
fion.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  government 
thought  that  a people,  enervated  by  idlenefs  and 
by  the  climate,  were  but  ill  adapted  to  war  j and 
they  fent  Lome  regular  troops  from  the  mother- 
country  into  the  colony.  This  fyftem  is  dill  fol- 
lowed, and  there  are  always  three  or  four  bat- 
talions from  our  continent  at  Mexico,  which  are 
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only  relieved  after  they  have  {laid  there  four 
years. 

To  thefe  means  of  prefervation  others  have 
been  added,  not  lefs  effectual.  The  ifland  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  fornns  the  harbour  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  which  is  to  defend  it,  had  but  a few 
bad  fortifications.  Thefe  have  been  razed.  Some 
extenfive  and  folid  works,  calculated  to  make  the 
moft  obftinate  refiftance,  have  been  lately  con- 
ftruéted  upon  their  ruins,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
rock.  If,  contrary  to  every  appearance,  this  key 
of  Mexico  fhould  be  forced,  the  country,  even 
after  this  misfortune,  would  not  be  without  de- 
fence. At  the  diftance  of  four-and-twenty  leagues 
from  the  fea,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  a plain  which  nothing  can  command, 
the  foundations  of  the  magnificent  citadel  of 
Perole  were  laid  in  1770.  The  arfenals,  the  bar- 
racks, the  magazines,  and  every  part  of  it,  are 
bomb-proof. 

According  to  all  appearances,  the  court  of 
Madrid  will  never  leffen  the  number  of  troops 
they  keep  in  New  Spain  : but  that  part  of  the 
public  revenue  which  -the  fortifications  ufed  to 
abforb,  cannot  fail  of  increafing  their  treafures, 
unlefs  they  fliould  employ  them  in  the  colony  it- 
felf,  in  forming, fome  ufeful  eftablifliments.  Al- 
ready large  docks  are  opened  upon  the  borders  of 
the  river  Alvarado,  where  woods  for  fhip-build- 
ing  abound.  This  novelty  is  of  fortunate  prefage, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  others. 

Perhaps,  after  having  remained  for  three  centu- 
‘ lies 
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ries  in  a ftate  of  oppreflion  or  lethargy,  Mexico 
will  at  length  fulfil  the  important  deftinatlon  to 
which  it  hath  been  fo  long  called  up  in  vain  by 
nature.  In  this  comfortable  hope,  let  us  take 
our  leave  of  North  America,  in  order  to  go  into 
the  fouthern  part  of  that  continent,  where  we 
Jfhall  fee,  by  an  arrangement  of  providence  which 
will  never  change,  the  fame  effefls  produced  by 
the  fame  caufes  ; the  fame  animofities  excited  by 
the  fame  barbarity  j the  fame  precautions  fuggeft- 
ed  by  the  fame  apprehenfions;  the  fame  oppofi- 
tions  raifed  by  the  fame  jealoufies  ; where  we 
lhall  fee  one  robbery  giving  rife  to  another  j one 
difgrace  avenged  by  a fubfequent  difgrace  ; 
where  we  fhall  ftill  fee  ftupid  perfeverance  in  evil, 
and  find  a leffon  of  unavailing  experience. 
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